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FOREWORD 



Inequality is esi^dally troublesome in a country whose founding document contains 
the phrase "all men are created equal," and the welfare system is a constant reminder of 
the inequality that continues to exist In the quarter of a ccntuiy that has passed since our 
nation tried and failed to eliminate poverty, there is still considerable debate over how best 
to assist the poor. There is little disagreement, however, that those who wish to improve 
their lives and leave the welfwe rolls should be helped to do so. The Job OpjKjrtunities 
and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS), authorized by the Family Support Act of 1988, 
represents one of the nation's major efforts to provide such help. 

This report presents the interim results of a continuing project to evaluate the 
implementation . .d effectiveness of JOBS. This report focuses on the implementation in 
15 selected counties during the period July 1989 through June 19^. It is the second of 
three annual reports that will be followed by a final report. 

The Center staff members who produced the report were Dr. Morgan Lewis, who 
directed the project, Ms. Paula Kurth, who participated in the data collection and report 
writing, Mr. John Hufnagle, who conducted the computer analysis of the data, and Ms. 
Maiy LaBelle, who served as project secretary. Dr. Kevin HoUcnbeck, from the Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, served as a consultant to the project and reviewed a 
draft of this report Dr HoUenbeck was the original director of this project before he 
accepted an offer to join the Upjohn Institute. 

Dr. Chris Hamilton and Dr. Steven Bell of Abt Associates, Inc. and Dr. Joel Rabb 
and Ms. EUen Seusy of the Office of Welfare Reform, Ohio Department of Human Services 
provided helpful advice and assistance throughout the course of the study, including reviews 
of this report. Other reviews were conducted by several staff from the Bureau of Work and 
Training, under the coordination of Ms. Marleen Patton. 

The many suggestions received from all these reviewers are greatly appreciated. 
Appreciation is also extended to the JOBS staff in the 15 counties that are participating 
in this stuay. The staff in all of these counties have been most cooperative and responsive 
to the many requests we have made of them. 

Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
Center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report presents the second process analysis of the implementation of the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills T^nii^ (JOBS) program in Ohio. The process analysis is 
one of four inter-related studies evaluating the implementation and effectiveness of JOBS. 
The process analysis is designed to determine if the program is being carried out as it was 
plamied and to provide recommendations to improve its operations. 

This report covers the period from July 1989 through June 1990, fiscal year (FY) 
1990 in Ohio. This was the first year of the JOBS program authorized by the Family 
Support Act of 1988, but the 15 counties participating in the evaluation of the program had 
similar work programs the preceding year. The implementation of these programs was the 
subject of the first annual report'. 

The findings presented in this report arc based on interviews and observations at the 
County Departments of Human Services (CDHS) in the 15 demonstration counties and with 
community agencies and employers in these counties that are cooperating with the JOBS 
program. Statistical data are also presented for 42 of the 43 counties in Ohio that operated 
JOBS programs in FY 1990. These data are from the Client Registry Information System 
(CRIS) used by the Ohio Department of Human Services to dooiment client services and 
activities while receiving public assistance. 

Analysis of the results from these several sources of information led to the findings 
listed below. They are organized in the order of a dient*s progression through JOBS from 
initial enrollment to employment. 

Scheduling. Orientation, and Assessment 
Bringing Q ients into JOBS 

1, During implementation of JOBS in a county, processing clients into the JOBS 
program and assigning them to components is done over time, rather than 
occurring all at once. Lags of one month or longer are typi<»l between the various 
steps of emolling clients so that it takes, on the average, from five to seven months 
between intake/redetermination and the beginning of the first work program 
activity. 



'HoUenbcck, Kevin; Hufinagle, John; and Kurth, Paula. Implementation of the JOBS 
Program in Ohio: A Process Study, First Annual Report. Columbus: Center on 
Education and Training for Employment, The Ohio State University, 1990. 
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2. The amount of time that elapses between intake or redetermination and referral 
to JOBS is longer in urban counties than in rural counties* 

3. Approximately half of all mandatory clients report for orientation/ assessment in 
response to initial notification and an additional 35 percent respond to additional 
notifications. 



Orientation and Assessment 

4. All but two of the den»unstration counties conduct group orientation sessions that 
usually consist of a staff member reading printed information about JOBS that had 
been sent to the clients with the letters scheduling their orientation/assessment. 

5. The manner in which most counties are conducting the orientation sessions is not 
one which encourages clients to want to participate. 

6. The scheduling practices being used in all counties, but Stark, result in clients 
waiting as long as four hours ^ter the orientation for their assessment mterview 
or having to return to the CDHS on another day for the interview. 



Testing and Assignment to Components 

7. Testing conditions vary widely across the 15 counties with regard to type of test, 
conditions of testing, and, for some tests, examiners' judgments as to the correct- 
ness of answers. 

8. Testing does not have much influence on assignment to program components 
except for clients who score very low. These clients are usually referred to adult 
literacy programs. 

9. Assessment staff differ in the degree to which they attempt to counsel client* or 
just complete the required forms. Interviewers have considerable discretion in 
deciding what components clients should enter. 

10. Educational attainment, prior work experience, clients' preferences, and presence 
of barriers to employment (lack of transportation, health problems, family 
responsibilities, substance abuse) ar • the major considerations in making program 
assignments. 
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Program Components 



Education and Training 

11. The JOBS priority on education and training (E & T) has been accepted by 
program staff. 

12. Clients who have not graduated from high school or obtained a General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate will be assigned to E&T, unless they 
strongly object to this component 

13. Almost all clients in E&T are attending Adult Basic Education (ABE) or GED 
classes; veiy few are enrolled in skill training or postsecondaiy prc^ams. 

14. Those conducting ABE classes believe that clients whose tested levels in reading 
and mathematics are below the eighth grade equivalent will have a difficult time 
obtaining the GED. 

15. The clients most likely to benefit from GED classes are women who dropped out 
of high school when they became pregnant, not because of academic difficulties. 
Many of these women are capable of earning the GED and are motivated to use 
it to obtain access to additional training or employment. 

16. JOBS referrals to ABE/GED classes place a greatly increased burden on the adult 
education facilities in their counties. 



C^ommunitv Work Experi ence Program 

17. CWEP assigimients lead to unsubsidized, regular employment for some clients. 
These jobs tend to pay better than the jobs obtained through Job dub. 

18. For many clients, CWEP is seen as a legitimate requirement in exchange for their 
cash assistance. For such clients, working at their assignment reduces the stigma 
of receiving public assistance. 

19. Many clients never report to their CWEP assignments. No-show rates of 50 
percent or higher are common in jobs requiring janitorial, recycling, litter control, 
or similar work. Sites that screen and interview clients prior to assignment have 
much better experiences with clients than sites without these steps. 

20. Clients who report to their CWEP assignments generally perform their work in a 
satisfactory manner. 
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Job C l yb 



21. Job Club is the most direct route into employment for JOBS clients. About half 
of the clients assigned to Job Oub complete their participation, and about half of 
those who complete obtain employment. 

22. Job Club partidpation provides motivation and encouragement to club members. 

23. Qients who have a high school diploma or GED and recent job experience will be 
assigned to Job Oub unless they express a strong preference for another 
assignment. 

24. It is difficult for Job Qub members to find jobs whose total compensation (take 
home pay and benefits) is equal to their ADC assistance and medical coverage. 



Subsidized E mployment Program 

Only 1 percent of JOBS clients are assigned to SEP, and interviews were conducted 
with SEP employers in only six counties. Based on this limited, and probably biased, 
sample, the following observations seem warranted: 

25. JOBS administrators feel Uie problems associated with SEP placements outweigh 
the benefits and, consequently, they put little effon into this component. 

26. SEP contracts with appropriate types of employers can lead to better jobs than 
clients are likely to obtain through Job Qub or on their own. 



Employment 

The manner in which employers and employed clients were contacted was likely to 
yield information positive to JOBS. The employers who were interviewed had been 
nominated by JOBS administrators. The former clients who were interviewed had been 
hired by these employers and were working and available at the time the employer 
interviews were conducted. With these factors in mind, we suggest that: 

27. Employers are generally satisfied with the job performance of clients who have 
gone through the JOBS program. Employers who hired clients who had worked 
for them while on CWEP assignment tend to be most satisfied. Employers who 
hired clients who had found their jobs through Job Oub tend to be least satisfied. 

28. Employers find the JOBS program easy to work with. The staff are responsive to 
their requests and there is a minimum of red tape. 
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Recommendations 



Hie second year of the process analysis reinforced the recommendations presented in 
the first annual report When we conducted our second round of visits to the CDHS, JOBS 
staff in the counties had not been informed of our first set of recommendations, much less 
had a chance to tiy to implement them. Our miyor rccommendaHon. therefore, is that the 
recommendations presented in the first report be given careful «»nsideration to determine 
theh- potential utility and feasibility. Those that appear to be of potential help should be 
tested. 

The following recommendations are, in many cases, an elaboration on (host presented 
last year. We use the same categories for presenting these recommendatj'ons: 



Suggestions Concerning Local Management 



Recommendation 1: 



Recommendation 2: 



Recommendation 3: 



Recommendation 4: 



Reconmiendation S: 



Recommendation 6: 



A minimum of at least one week should be allotted between the 
mailing of a notification to appear and the date on which the client 
is requested to appear. 

Each county should consider tiie Stark County model for 
conducting orientation and assessment that uses staggered 
appointment times and a videotape to present basic information 
about the program. 

Counties should administer tests and have test results available 
prior to component assigmnent. This necessitates a test that is 
simple to score. This may also necessitate testing prior to or as 
part of orientation. 

The individuals who administer the tests should be trained in 
proper procedures including the importance of precise timing, the 
reading of standard instructions, and, for group tests, the spacing 
of clients. 

Each county should develop guidelines for assessment that are in 
agreement with ODHS policies and priorities, especially 
participation of ADC target coded individuals. These guidelines 
should reflect the county's policies and provide a framework to 
which the assessors can refer when interacting with clients. 

Language that can be construed as patronizing or punitive by 
clients should be identified and JOBS staff instructed to avoid such 
words and phrases. 
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Suggestions f or Program Componeiits 



Recommendation 7: 



Recommendation 8: 



Recommendation 9: 
Recommendation 10: 



Conduct a one-day workshop for all clients newly assigned to 
CWEP. Stress the importance of attendance, punctuality, and 
other good work habits. Sanction clients who do not report for this 
workshop or show good cause. Do no. permit clients to report to 
their assignmente without attending the workshop. 

Stress to CWEP supervisors the importance of treating clients as 
much like regular employees as possible with the same expecta- 
tions for attendance and performance. When possible, have site 
supervisors interview clients before accepting them for assignment. 

Carefully monitor CWEP attendance and consistently sanction 
those who do not report or perform satisfactorily. 

Job Qubs should videotape mock job application interviews and 
have participants critique these interviews. 



Sug gestions for ODHS Administration 

Recommendation 11: Examine the procedures used to generate the CRIS-JOBS reporting 

forms to determine whether the time between IM coding the 
recipients as a JOBS panicipant and the issuance of the form can 
be shortened. 



Reconmiendation IZ* Contract for a professionally developed orientation videotape of 

approximately 20 minutes length. This videotape si ould present 
basic information about JOBS and the clients' rights and 
responsibilities in a positive, motivating manner that stresses the 
opportunities the program provides to clients. 

Recommendation 13: Use grade equivalent scores in reading and mathematics to assess 

the effects of participating in E&T for clients who enter these 
classes at different skill levels. 



The second year of the process analysis found JOBS to be operating in accord with 
the planning and expectations for the program, JOBS was enrolling and assessing ADC 
recipients and providing them opportunities tc obtain education and training and access to 
employment. The impact and cost-benefit studies will determine if the clients benefit 
sufficiently as a result of receiving these services to justify the costs of the program. 
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CHAFIBRl 
JOBS AND THE PROCESS STUDY 



This report is the second of three annual reports on the implementation of the Job 
Opportunity and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program in Ohio. These reports present the 
process analysis component of an overall evaluation, which will cover a five-year span. The 
process analysis is intended to gauge the extent to which the administrative proce5S-i.e., the 
functioning of the individual parts of the program-contributes to the achievement of 
programmatic objectives. Beotuse of Ohio's county-administered, state-supervised system 
for ADC, the focus of the process analysis is necessarily aimed at the County Departments 
of Human Services (CDHSs). These agencies are responsible for translating the regulations 
into an artual program that must meet the needs and expectations of clients, service 
providers, employers, the Ohio Department of Human Services (ODHS), the federal 
Department of Health and Human Services, legislators, and, ultimately, taxpayers. 

This chapter provides a brief background on the historical development of assistance 
programs in the nation and Ohio. (For a more detailed discussion, see Implementation of 
the JOBS Program in Ohio: A Process Study. First Annual Report.) The process stucfy 
objectives and methods are also discussed. 



An Overvie w of Welfare Programs 

The JOBS program is the result of the latest legislation affecting the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children program, known in Ohio by the acronym ADC. ADC was created 
in the 1930s as part of the New Deal and was intended to be a short-term measure to help 
states and localities throu^ the crisis of the Great Depression (Shephard and Voss 1978). 
Until that time, state and local authorities had provided assistance. The overwhelming 
financial needs, coupled with a shortage of funds, necessitated that provisions for support 
of dependent children be included in the Social Security Act of 1935 (Oarke 1957). 

A number of revisions have been made to this Act that have broadened its range of 
coverage. Originally designed to enable mothers to remain in the home to care for children 
whose fathers were either deceased or disabled, ADC now provides coverage for families 
financially unable to provide for thek children. As coverage has broadened, ADC has 
experienced a decreasing level of popular support. 



The Omnibus Budget Re conciliation Act. 1981 

In 1981, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act reduced ADC benefits (Browning 
1986) and chmiged the riles for adult recipients of ADC (Butler and Kondratas 1987). The 
introduction of Community Work Experience Programs (CWEP) "...made it possible for the 
first time for states to choose to make workfare mandatory for AFDC recipients" (Gueron 
1987, p. 13). It also authorized states to implement on-the-job training programs and, 
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through changes to the WIN program, "...change the institutional arrangements for 
delivering employment and training services" (Gueron 1987, p. 13). 



Fnnd 5Stamp Program 

Another program that has benefited families in need is the FckkJ Stamp program. 
Its immediate precursor was a commodity program in which food acquired via Section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 was to be given to needy persons (Romanyshyn 1971). In 
1961, the Food Si?mp program was implemented as a pilot program under executive 
authority and was authorized in 1964 under the Secretaiy of Agriculture (Browning 1986). 
Various changes have been made since then, including the initiation of the Food Stamp 
Employment and Training program (FSET), authorized under the Food Security Act of 
1985, which was implemented in Ohio in 1987. This program required able-bodied 
individuals to register for work, and required states to provide training programs to 
recipients required to work but unable to find employment. 



General Assistance 

The purpose of General Assistance (OA) is to provide assistance to persons either 
not receiving aid or receiving inadequate aid from another program (Qarke 1957). Because 
OA is primarily administered and funded locally, the eligibility criteria and benefits vary 
widely (Macarov 1978; Spindler 1979). A conmion feature, however, is to require some 
type of commi"aty service in exchange for cash benefits. In Ohio, the GA program has 
long had a Work Relief (WR) component. WR is administered at the county level, so 
requirements vary. However, all the counties that have or wiU have JOBS have had 
experience with WR. 



Ohio Work Programs 

With the passage of OBRA in 1981, the state of Ohio passed legislation to mandate 
work programs for ADC clients. Due to funding limitations and other constraints, 
implementation was conducted a few counties at a time: five as pilot counties in March 
1983, followed by three in April 1984, 10 in June 1986, and 11 in May 1987. In three of 
these last 11 counties, the Ohio Work Programs were only partially implemented because 
of funding limitations. In Januaiy 1989, these three counties were fiiUy funded and, with 
12 other new participating counties, were designated as the 15 demonstration counties being 
studied by this research effort In January 1990, one more county was added to the counties 
participating ih JOBS, for a total of 42 JOBS counties. 

The Ohio Work Programs and its successors are administered by the Bureau of 
Work and Training (BWT) of the Ohio Department of Human Services (ODHS). The 
program was initially and generally continues to be comprised of four activities that include 
the following: 
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o community Wo rk Experience Program (CWEfY Qients are placed with a 
public or nonprofit agency employer to perform public service in exchange for 
their cash assistance. The intent of CWEP is to give clients an opportunity 
to develop employability skills and receive training and work experience. 

o Subsidized Emp loyment Prop-am (SEP^. Oicnts are hired directly by (public, 
nonprofit, or private-for-profit) employers and receive the normal 
compensation for the job that they hold. The employers, however, receive a 
cash subsidy from the state that is paid in lieu of the clients* cash assistance. 
The client's medical benefits continue for the length of the contract with the 
emplc^er up to nine payment months. 

o Job Qub . Clients attend structured training programs to learn the skills and 
strategies involved in finding and applying for jobs. 

o Employment an d Training (EAT). Clients attend approved edr.ca.ion or 
training programs that are determined to be a nec^ssaiy ojmponent of the 
client's plan for securing employment The education and training programs 
provide clients the opportuni^ to learn new skills, to retrain for new 
occupations, to upgrade current skills, or to receive remedial or basic 
education to prepare for employment. 

Under Ohio Work Programs, employable ADC and GA cliente were required to participate 
in these components. ADC clients considered employable included those with no children 
under the age of six and heads of ADC-U cases. Other ADC recipients could volunteer 
to participate. Exemptions could be made for medical or family situations that required the 
client to remain at home. 

As ODHS considered expanding the work programs to the remaining counties in the 
state, it implemented several important modifications to the program. TTiese modifications 
were designed to (1) encourage more ADC clients with younger children to volunteer to 
participate and allow them to receive the benefits of jwrtidpation, (2) increase the 
incentives for participation, and (3) encourage teenage recipients to complete their high 
school education (or equivalency). Ohio received waivers from the federal government to 
implement these modifications. The State program that resulted from these modifications 
was called Transitions to Independence and its three components were railed Fair Work 
(the mandatory program), Work Choice (the voluntary program), and Project Learn (now 
called LEAP), for teenage recipients without a high school diploma or equivalency. 

Before Transitions to Independence could be implemented in all counties across the 
state, new legislation, the Family Support Act of 1988, was passed and consequent 
regulatory changes were implemented. These changes significantly altered the Fair Work 
and Work Choice programs. With the passage of the Family Support Act, the work 
programs in Ohio became the Ohio JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training) 
Program as of July 1, 1989, 
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Changes Sinc e the First Annual RcdqH 



As mentioned earlier, this is the second annual process study report Since the first 
report, JOBS has been implemented in one more county, Cuyahoga. Information about this 
new program entered into the Client Registiy Information System (CRIS) is not complete 
and is not presented in this report 

Because precise federal program rules for JOBS were not immediately promulgated, 
Ohio implemented its Transitions to Independence program. When rules were finalized 
in early 1989, however, ODHS wrote its state plan for JOBS such that the 42 counties that 
were operating Fair Work were to begin implementing JOBS as of Jufy 1, 1989. Franklin 
County was granted exemptions from some of the requirements. 

JOBS differs from Transitions to Independence in five ways. First, the child care 
guarantee and the extended benefits are to be provided to all ADC clients who leave the 
rolls because of unsubsidizcd employment Second, JOBS has enumerated three target 
groups: long-term recipients, those with no significant employment experience, and young 
mothers without a higji school diploma*. Third, JOBS places increased importance on 
education and training and decreased emphasis on CWEP, and has increased the emphasis 
on job development. 

Clients who do not possess a high school diploma or general equivalency certificate 
are encouraged to attend GED classes. Fourth, a testing requirement has been added to 
the mandatoiy assessment of clients. Fifth, and finally, all ADC-R recipients with children 
ages one to five must be informed of the program, assessed, and provided an opportunity 
to volunteer, even though they are not required to participate. 



The Overall Evaluation 

The overall evaluation effort consists of four studies: impact analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, process analysis, and qualitative analysis. Abt Associates, Inc. is conducting the 
impact analysis and the cost-benefit analysis. The Center on Education and Training for 
Employment is conducting the process analysis and the qualitative analysis. To provide a 
perspecti-'e on the inter-relationships of the studies, figure 1.1 gives an overview of the 
normal processing of clients in the JOBS program, as well as the experiences of clients 
assigned to the control group in the 15 demonstration counties. 

The diamonds in figure 1.1 represent the many decision points that determine if 
clients are eligible tor ADC, if they are mandatory or exempt for partidpating in JOBS, and 
if they are in the treatment or control grouos. All mandatory clients not assigned to the 



'Ohio has not extended the mandatory participatory requirement to ADC-R 
recipients with children between the ages of three and five as stipulated by the Family 
Support Act. 
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control group, must report to be informed about the program ^'orientation) and to be 
assessed for participation'. If they are found to be capable of partiapating (job ready), they 
discuss their occupational preferences with the assessment interviewers and, with the 
assistance of the inteiviewers, they develop plans for obtaining the kind of jobs they prefer 
and establish an employment goal These plans include assignment to the program 
components that are most suitable for their plan. 

Mandatory clients who do not report for orientation/assessment or to the component 
to which they are assigned may be sanctioned by having their ADC grant reduced for a 
specified period of time. 

Impact Analysis 

The purpose of the impact analysis is to examine the effect of participation in JOBS 
and, in Montgomery County, Work Choice. The outcomes to be analyzed include employ- 
ment and earnings, ADC benefits, reddivism, education, child-support payments, living 
arrangements, family formation and stability, and subsequent births. The impact analysis 
for JOBS is based on the experimental design implemented in the 15 demonstration 
counties, in which 90 percent of the caseload are required to participate in the work 
programs, and 10 percent receive those sendees that otherwise would be offered in the 
absence of the Ohio JOBS I^ogram. The analysis for Work Choice will be based on the 
experiment in Montgomery County only. 

The information being used to analyze impact comes mainly from administrative data 
sources, including the CRIS, food stamp administrative information. Medicaid Management 
Information System (MMIS), and wage records from tiie unemployment insurance system. 



Cfnt-Benefit Analvsis 

The cost-benefit analysis seeks to determine if the programs are improving the 
economic well-being of participants and if tiiey will reduce tiie cost of ADC, Medicaid, and 
food stamp benefits to Ohio and the federal government. Included among the costs of the 
program are its administration and all expenses associated with providing service to the 
treatment clients that are not provided to the controls. Savings are being examined by 
comparing ADC, Medicaid, and food stamp benefits for treatments versus controls. 
Additional savings are anticipated through increased tax payments and through the value 



The flow for Work Choice in Montgomery County was similar except only half of the 
clients with cb dren ages one to five had to report for orientation/assessment. These 
clients were gi< n the opportunity to volunteer to participate in the program, but were not 
sanctioned if they chose not to. In April 1990, the experimental treatment of tiie Work 
Choice clients stopped when all clients began receiving extended benefits and being notified 
to appear for orientation/assessment 
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of output accomplished by Community Work Experience Program (CWEP) partidpants. 
Because program costs are increasing in the short term and benefits will acorue over a 
longer time frame, the analysis is projecting rates of decay for the impacts. 



PrnccRs Analysis 

The process analysis component of the evaluation is gauging the extent to which the 
process-that is, the functioning of the individual parts of the programs-is contributing to 
the achievement of the goals of the JOBS programs. The focus of the process analysis is 
on county departments of human services (CDHSs). These agencies arc responsible for 
translating the state's regulations into programs that must meet the expectations of ODHS, 
employers, and the community, as well as meet the needs of clients. The se«x)nd year of 
the process analysis is the subject oi this report. Its objectives and procedures are described 
more fully in the next section of this chapter. 



Qualitative Analvsis 

The purpose of the qualitative analysis is to gain insight into the mechanisms by 
which the JOBS program affects the behavior and attitudes of clients. The types of 
outcomes being examined include motivation, aspiration, attitudes about self, locus of 
control, living arrangements, education, and effects on children. 

The study is being conducted through case studies and focus groups in selected 
demonstration counties and a follow-up survey of clients who participated in the JOBS 
program or were assigned to the control group. Intensive case studies of clients are being 
conducted over a 3-year period. These clients are moving into, through, and beyond the 
program and their attitudes and concerns are being monitored through telephone and in- 
person interviews. In addition to the case studies, focus groups are being held with cohorts 
of program leavers-with both positive and negative outcomes-to examine the process of 
leaving ADC and the effects of this event on feelings of self-esteem, locus of control, and 
occupational expectations. 

The follow-up surveys will be conducted in the spring of 1991 and 1992 with 
representative samples of participants and control group members from both JOBS and 
Work Choice. The focus of the surveys will be participants' experiences in the programs 
and in any employment tiiey entered on their own or as a result of participating in the 
programs. Control group members will be asked about any eduction, training, or 
employment experiences they obtained without the assistance of the programs. 



The Process Smdv 

The process analysis component of the overall evaluation study measures the extent 
to which the procedures used to implement JOBS contribute to the achievement of its goals. 
The objectives of the process analysis are as follows: 
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o To provide a general description of the activities that COniPnSg ti^g JOBS 
program . Part of each report is being devoted to a description of program 
implementation. Information is being provided on the variation in how 
comities are staffing the work programs, on how the individual components 
are being operate4 on how counties are cooperating or linJcing with external 
resources, and on how clients are perceiving the program. Counties obviously 
differ along many dunensions. For example, urban counties are more densely 
populated and generally have better public transportation and more available 
jobs than rural counties. To the extent that such systematic differences exist 
and affect program operations, they are being documented. 

o Tn assemble a nd report annual performance data. The purpose of assembling 
and analyzing performance data is to determine county-by-county vanations 
and trends. The performance-related data, collected from the C3US, are 
being used to display and analyze information on partidpants by component, 
duration of activities, and employment outcomes. 

o To relate county-by-countv variation in performance to process or contextual 
factors . To attain this objective, the operation of the JOBS program in the 
15 demonstration counties is being observed annually, as is the operation of 
Work Choice in Montgomery County. In the counties that are visited, the 
observation of program components and gathering of information from various 
individuals will provide a base from which to begin to make inferences about 
the effects of various factors on performance. Because of the small sample 
sizes, these inferences will not i testable in a statistical sense without further 
data, however. 

o To provide recommenda tions about how program improvements might be 
afrcomplished . In the parlance of evaluation, the process analysis will involve 
a formative as well as a summative evaluation. As various programs are 
observed and as county performance is related to causal factors, the key 
factors that would facilitate more effective program management in other 
counties-or even other states-is being distilled and reported. 

During the second year of the process study, each of the 15 counties was visited 
twice. The first visit was for the purposes of interviewing CDHS staff, observing 
orientation sessions and assessment interviews, and examining client records. The second 
visit was to interview providers of the component services, employers, and community 
representatives. 

During each CDHS visit, key staff were interviewed. Typically, these included the 
JOBS administrator, assessment staff, component supervisors, and income maintenance unit 
administrator. Orientation, testing, and assessment proi^sses were observed, and clients 
whose assessment interviews were observed were interviewed. In each of the 15 counties, 
the records of at least 15 ADC recipients involved in the JOBS program were reviewed to 
measure the time typically taken to proceed through the program. 
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Also during the second year of the process study, service providers and cn^loyers 
in each of the 15 countits were contacted. Attempts were made in each county to interview 
representatives of CWEP, Job Club, E&T, and SEP, but some counties were not able to 
nominate a SEP employer. Attempts were also made in each county to interview a 
community representative knowledgeable about the JOBS program, but not directly im'clved 
with it These representatives proved the most difficuh for the JOBS administrators to 
identify. Most of those who were nominated proved either to be poorly informed about the 
program or to be involved at a higher administrative level or as a service provider. 

Due to the way they were identified-nomination by the JOBS adrainistrators-the 
service providers and employers who were interviewed may have had more positive 
experiences with the JOBS programs than other similar agencies and employers in their 
communities. JOBS administrators would be likely to nominate individuals with whom their 
programs have had go(Kl relationships, not those with whom they have had problems, if any 
such exist. The client intervieivs that were conducted during ihe provider and employer 
visits are also likely to have a p<»itive bias. The diente interviewed were those who were 
attending their assigned components or had become employed. Clients who did not report 
to their assignments or obtain employment were not represented. The inherent selectivity 
of those who were interviewed should be kept in mind when considering the findings 
presented in this report. 

The other major source of information for this report was the Client Registry 
Information System (CRIS) for fiscal year (FY) 1990, July 1989 through June 1990. The 
work program subsystem, consisting mainly of the information on forms 6802 and 6804, was 
the primary source of data. The 6802 and 6805 foi is are generated for clients who must 
participate in JOBS or who volunteer to do so. The 6804 is completed when a client 
becomes employed. All ADC-R and ADC-U clients whose most recent county of residence 
was one that had implemented JOBS, except Cuyahoga, were selected for analysis'. The 
tables in this report thus present results for all 42 counties operating JOBS program for all 
of the fiscal year, not just the results for the 15 demonstration counties that were visited for 
the process study. The first annual process report (Hollenbeck, Hufnagle, and Kurth 1990) 
presents the procedures used to prepare and analyze the CRIS data in detail. These same 
procedures were used for the present report 



niie Cuyahoga data present in CRIS were examined but are too incomplete for 
presentation in this report. The program began in Cuyahoga in January 1990. 
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Organization of the Report 



This report is divided into two parts. Part I provides an overview of JOBS 
implementation and is divided into four chapters, of which this is chapter 1. Orientation 
sessions and assessment interviews, the procedures by which clients are brought into the 
program, are discussed in chapter 2. These processes include the methods used to identify 
participants, no^ them that they must participate, present an orientation to the JOBS 
program, conduct testing, and develop an employability plan (an occupational goal and the 
activities and services to achieve that goal). Chapter 3 deals with the components of the 
program and their interaction with the conununity. The e)q)eriences and opmions of 
individuals in agencies and organizations providing education and training, Job Club, 
subsidized employment, and community work experience are presented as are those of 
clients participating hi these components. The experiences of employers who have hired 
JOBS participants are also examined. Chapter 4 presents findings and recommendations 
that emerged from the information gathered. 

Part n of this report consists of separate reports for each of the 15 demonstration 
counties. These reports are based on information gathered and impressions formed during 
the CDHS and conraiunity visits. The county rejHsrts follow a standard format A general 
overview of the county is first presented, followed by a description of the 
orientation/assessment process, program components, and community relationships. Thus, 
each county report includes information that is summarized for all of the counties in 
chapters 2 and 3. 
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ORIENTATION AND ASSESSMENT 



This chapter deals with the methods used to process AE>C recipients into the JOBS 
program and the difficulties that may be encountered in so doing. During the period from 
July 1989 to June 1990, project staff made two visits to each of the 15 demonstration 
counties that are the subjects of this smdy. The first county visit was to the CDHSs, where 
staff and clients were interviewed; orientation,' testing, and assessment interviews observed; 
and a total of 228 client files reviewed. The second county visit was to interview service 
providers, employers, and community representatives. When possible during this visit, ADC 
clients assigned to the service providers or hired by the employers were also interviewed. 
Information gathered during the second visit is presented in d;apter 3. Detailed 
descriptions of the CDHS and community visits in each county are presented in Part n of 
this report. 

The processes used and attitudes conveyed during intake and referral, scheduling, 
orientation, testing, and assessment interview can significantly affect client success in the 
JOBS program. Perhaps the most significant of these processes relative to client attitude 
and subsequent success or failure are orientation and the assessment interview. These are 
processes during which clients' concerns, anxieties, and attitudes toward the program can 
be affected. The extent to which orientaiion and the assessment interview are being used 
in a positive manner will be discussed in this chapter. 



Enrolling Clients 

For purposes of this discussion, the orientation and assessment process is divided 
into (1) enrolling clients, which covers intake and referral, processing into the program 
(including scheduling), and orientation, and (2) assignment to components which includes 
testing, interviewing, determining whether or not there are barriers to JOBS/obstacles to 
employment, and client reaction. Many similarities exist in the approach the counties take 
to accomplishing their tasks. These similarities, as well as unique approaches, are presented 
in the sections below. 



'The Ohio Department of Human Services and some of the County Departinents 
do nut use the term "orientation.** We use the term to cover the process of informing 
clients of the components of JOBS and their rights and responsibilities under the 
program. 
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Intake and Referral 



When an individual applies for public assistance and is approved to receive ADC 
the income maintenance staff person may or may not provide information about the JOBS 
program to the client. Those counties that do provide JOBS information at 
(re)determination may do so to different degrees. The IM worker may inform the client 
that he/she must participate in JOBS or may describe the JOBS program and indicate that 
participation may be required. In some counties, the client is required to sign a Rights and 
Responsibilities form and/or complete a Background Information Form (BIF). The IM 
worker may then complete an internal referral form. 

"With the exception of Seneca County, the rural counties use an internal referral 
form and the urban counties wait for the state-generated 6805 ?i»id 6802 before notifying 
clients that they must appear for assessment or appear for assessment and participation in 
the JOBS program. 



Processing i nto the Program 

During the site visits at the county offices, the observation team examined the 
manner in which scheduling of orientation, testing, and assessment were handled. A total 
of 228 records (an avers^e of 15 records per county) were examined. The client records 
that were reviewed during the site visits were over-represented with active ♦Hes. Cases that 
were closed were sometimes not accessible. Among the closed files thL accessible, 
the most frequent reason was that the clients never reported for initial assessment. 
Consequently, these files were deliberately undersampled because they yielded no 
information on progress throu^ the program. Among the files that were reviewed, 65 
percent of mandatory JOBS participants appeared for orientation and assessment following 
the first notification letter. Program administrators estimated that their overall reporting 
rates were closer to 50 percent. The examination of these records produced the following 
information: 

o The average number of days between application approval/redetermination, 
and referral to the work program was 65 days. 

o The average time lapse between referral to the work program and notification 
to appear for assessment was 51 days. 

o The number of days from the date on the notification to appear for assessment 
to the time scheduled for the interview averaged 13 days. Of the 228 records 
examined, 166 (64.9 percent) showed that the client had appeared in response 
to the first notice. 

o For clients who did not report at the time ori^nally scheduled, the average 
number of days from the time the interview was initially scheduled to the time 
an additional notice to appear was sent was 44 days. This time frame included 
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a period in which the client could contact JOBS and provide a good cause 
reason for having missed the first appointment 

o Thirteen days was the average amount of time that elapsed between the time 
the additiomd notice to appear was sent to the time the interview took place. 
Of the 228 records examined, 47 (20.6 percent) showed that the client had 
appeared in response to the second notice. The total number of clients 
appearing in response to the first or second notice was 213 (853 percerl) 

o The average number of days from the time the interview took place to the 
time when the initial assignment started was 35. Of the 72S records examined, 
4.9 percent were determined to be not job ready; 202 percent were assigned 
to Job Qub, 15 percent to SEP, 25.1 percent to CWEP, 32 percent to E&T, 
and 6.9 percent to a combination of E&T and CWEP (some counties require 
those assigned to GED to a>mplete their required number of hours at a CWEP 
site if the total number of required hours cannot be completed through GED 
alone). Hie remaining 9.4 percent either found employment, were determined 
to be exempt, declined to participate, or participated in a JTPA snd E&T 
orientation. 

o Only 59 records (26 percent) indicated that clients had completed the first 
assignment and gone on to a second assignment These were mainly clients 
assigned to Job Club. In other words, most clients were in their first 
assignment when their flies were reviewed. The average number of days from 
the time an initial assignment started to the time a second assignment started 
was 90 days. 

o Only 5 of the 228 records examined had been dosed at the time the files were 
reviewed. The average number of days between when the case was 
approved/redetermined to the time the case was closed was 174. 

o Sanctions were proposed for 26 of the 228 clients whose files were reviewed. 
However, only five clients were actually sanctioned; the remaining 21 came 
into compliance. The five were sanctioned for failure to attend assessment 
(two), not rejTorting to assignment (two), and non-cooperation (one). 

As noted, the case files that were reviewed were over-represented with active files. 
To obtain another perspective on the experience of clients, program administrators were 
asked to provide estimates of clients* program experiences, shown in table 2.1. The two 
sources yielded identical figures (differing by only 0.1 percentage point) on the total who 
appear for orientation/assessment in response to first or subsequent notices. For the other 
outcomes, the administrators' responses probably reflect the actual experiences of clients 
more accurately than the tallies from the case files. 
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TABLE 2.1 

OUTCOMES OF CLIENTS AS THEY MOVE THROUGH JOBS 



Category 



Administrators* 
Estimates 



33.7 

11.9 

8.7 
18.6 
66.6 
12.9 



Calculated 
from 228 
Case Files* 



64.9% 



Average percentage of clients who 51.9% 
appear for orientation/assessment 
in response to first notification 
to appear. 

Average percentage of clients who 
appear for orientation assessment 
in response to subsequent contacts. 

Average percentage of clients who 
are sanctioned for failure to 
appear for orientation/assessment. 

Average percentage of cases closed 
before being assessed. 

Average percentage cf clients who 
are classified as "not job ready." 

Average percentage of clients who 
are assigned to a program component. 

Average percentage of clients who 
are sanctioned for not fulfilling 
requirements of components to 
which they are assigned. 

Average percentage of clients who 11^ 
leave ADC because they get jobs 
through the work program. 

The casefiles that were reviewed overrepresented active cases so progress through the 
program could be examined. 



20.6 
.9 

Not Available 
43 
82.0 
.8 



Not Available 
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The information contained in the case files was also analyzed to determine the time 
clients were given to respond to a notice to report AIX: recipients were given as little as 
three days and as much as four weeks notice to appear for orientation and assessment 
Interestingly, not only were these times different across counties, but the lead times varied 
within each county also. JOBS administrators were asked to estimate show rates--the 
proportion of clients who are notified to report for orientation/ assessment and who 
actually do report. The length of time between when the notifications to appear vktc dated 
and when the individuals were expected to appear did not seem to negatively affect the 
initial show rate, nor to affect the percentage of recipients reported as ultimately 
sanctioned. 

The initial show rates, as estimated by JOBS administrators, ranged fi-om 28 to 78 
percent. When the counties are divided into urban or rural categories, the estimates of 
show rates were quite similar. The lowest reported rates were 30 percent for rural counties 
and 28 percent for urban counties. At the high end of the scale, the difference initially 
appears to be much greater. 78 percent for rural counties and 60 percent for urban 
counties. However, only one rural county (Peny) reported the 78 percent figure; the next 
highest show rate was 60 percent, the same as for urbam counties. 

The percentage of recipients ultimately sanctioned was estimated by JOBS 
administrators during the interviews to range from 5 to 25 percent. In this case, however, 
a difference in rates between rural and urban counties does exist The percentage of 
recipients sanctioned is higher for urban counties (four counties estimated a sanction rate 
of 25 percent) than rural counties (four counties estimated a sanction rate of 10 percent and 
one of 20 percent). 

Scheduling for orientation and assessment varied across counties, and in all but 
three, clients ei.her had long waits for interviews or had to return anotiier day. In most 
counties (Lake and Trumbull Counties being the exceptions), a group orientation was 
conducted. Many counties then required clients to remain and undergo testing and 
assessment. Brown, Champaign, Qermont, and Richland Counties, however, scheduled 
appointments for assessment interviews to be conducted at a later time. A second trip to 
tiie county office may place a considerable burden on some clients, especially those in 
rural counties without access to public transportation. 

In the remaining counties (Stark County being the exception), recipients may spend 
as long as four hours waiting for their assessment interview. This length of wait can also 
pose a considerable burden and can contribute to a feeling that JOBS is just more 
bureaucracy that must be endured to receive financial assistance. Neither child care nor 
transportation are provided for clients during the orientation and assessment process. It 
should be noted that clients who initially appeared for the orientation and assessment 
process but left before their interview or did not return to complete the process would 
appear in the statistic as having appeared for assessment. 

Stark County docs the best job of scheduling orientation and assessiitent The 
sessions are scheduled hourly, at 8:45, 9:45, and 10:45 a.m. and again at 1:30 and ?'30 p.m. 
For each session, eight to ten recipients are scheduled for six interviewers. Oi<e of ihe 
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reasons it is feasible to schedule this way is because Stark County uses a 15-minute 
videotape that explains the components and the Rights and Responsibilities form and, 
therefore, does not need to use staff time for orientation. This allows for greater scheduUng 
flexibility. 



Orientation 

Orientation is important not only to the success of the individual client but also to 
the success of the JOBS program. Orientation is the opportunity for staff to develop in the 
client's mind a clear understanding as to the purposes of the JOBS program, allay client 
fears that might later impede progress, promote cUent cooperation, and raise the level of 
enthusiasm among clients. 

Some of the counties presented information about JOBS to a group of ADC or 
ADC and OA clients; some presented the information on an individual basis. They used 
a variety of approaches, including having IM staff present the information indhddual^y at 
intake or redetermination time, by letter, during the assessment interview by JOBS (or m 
Lake County, JTPA) staff, during an orientation session JOBS staff, or a combination 
of these processes. The most common approach, however, was for JOBS staff to read to 
a group of clients material previously sent by mafl. The group orientations were too 
frequently presented with a lack of enthusiasm and warmth, with the notable exception of 
Peny County. These approaches did not ensure uniformity of message or promote much 
apparent interest in participating in JOBS. 

The JOBS program in Lake County uses JTPA staff to conduct the orientation 
session and the assessment interview. Lake County pays the local JTPA program$250.00 
per client to perform this task, which ensures maximum integration between JTPA and 
JOBS. Lake County is exemplary in its coordination with JTPA. 

Two counties (Summit and Stark) were using an audiovisual approach in presenting 
the orientation material Stark County used an in-house produced videotape of assessment 
interviewers, each sitting at the same desk, with the same background, reading descriptions 
of the components. This saved staff time, and Stark used the saved time to make the 
scheduling process more flexible. Unfortunately, the video did not convey a sense of 
enthusiasm nor emphasize the potential benefits of the program. Clients did benefit in that 
they were not subjected to long waits for subsequent portions of the assessment process nor 
did they have to make a second trip for the interview portion. Summit County used a slide 
and tape presentation that also did little to motivate clients about the program. It was 
unfortunate that the Summit County clients who were in the room to view the slide Mid 
tape presentation chose instead to complete paperwork. Neither county was satisfied with 
the quality of the presentations and wanted to update the information but cited time and 
financial constraints as barriers. 

From our limited number of observations and interviews of clients, we could not 
measure the effectiveness of the various types of orientation on client interest However, 
the most efficient use of worker time is the audiovisual presentation; the next most efficient 
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being the group orientation approach. The audiovisual approach does not ensure that 
clients will attend to the information being presented {they may daydream or fill out 
paperwork), but clients must assume responsibility for their attention or lack thereof, no 
matter what method of presentation is used. Neither the group nor individual approach 
ensure quality. In fact, some of the group orientations were conducted in a perfimctoiy 
manner; the review of the program was very fast and often gave the impression that each 
client would have to go through eveiy component Even the individual approach does not 
ensure quality nor attention. However, in all approaches, the client was, at some point 
during the orientation and assessment process, able to ask questions about material 
presented. 

As mentioned above, the quality of presentation varied from county to a)unty. 
Perry County, for example, was both thorough and personable in its group approach. At 
the other extreme, the Franklin County presentation was perfunctory and impersonal. 
Trumbull County did not read tiie Ri^ts and Responsibilities form or the information 
about Good Cause but, rather, simply told the clients that these forms were important. 
Considering the literacy Ic.'sls of some ADC recipients, many probably never attempted 
to read this material. 

The length of time spent on the orientation presentation varied. During the CDHS 
site visits, the least amount of time spent on orientation was five minutes (Trumbull and 
Lake Counties) and the longest was 85 minutes (Richland County). The average time was 
36 minutes, including time for asking and answering questions. The topics most commonly 
covered during orientation were the clients' Rights and Responsibilities, the JOBS 
components, sanctioning and grievance procedures, and Good Cause. At the time of the 
observation, only three counties (Brown, Champaign, and Lake) reviewed information on 
JTPA services. Individual counties presented information on other topics: Project LEAP 
(Clermont), other agencies and schools that provide services for JOBS clients (Seneca), and 
medical card extended benefits (Trumbull). 

From observations of orientation sessions, about one-third of the of the counties 
elicited some enthusiastic responses from clients to the orientation and one-third of the 
counties elirited some negative responses. The majority of responses in nearly all the 
counUes, however, appeared to be neutral. The predominance of the neutral response 
may be due, at least in part, to the apparent apathy or mistrust on the part of clients as 
well as some of the presenters. Another cause may be that many of the clients did not 
understand the large number of acronyms used and the complexity of the information 
presented. 



Assignment to Components 

Assignment to components lies mainly in the hands of the assessment interviewers. 
In making assignments, the interviewers draw upon test results, information fro background 
forms completed by the clients, and information elicited in the interviews. 
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All the counties except Summit were testing at the time of the CDHS site 
observations. Some were using a combination of tests. The tests being used were as 
follows: 



Brown 

Oiampaign 
Qermont 
Franklin 
Lake 

Lawrence 
Montgomery 
Peny 
Pickaway 

Richland 

Seneca 

Stark 

Trumbull 
Wyandot 



TABE Locator and full TABE 
WRAT and SRA 
TABE Locator 
WRAT 

WRAT-R2 (mathematics) and Kaufinan 
Test of Educational Achievement 
(reading) 

Locally-developed test 
TABE Locator 
TABE Locator 

TABE Locator plus full TABE if 
indicated 

TABE Locator 

WRAT-R2 

Test administered by ABE provider only to those assigned 
to ABE 

WRAT-Rl and Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test, 2nd ed., Form 1, 
Level l~only after assignment to ABE 

WRAT 



The standardized tests being used in the demonstration counties are widely accepted 
measures of adult literacy (ConneU and Ashley 1984; Mitchell 1985; MitcheU 1983; Vetter, 
Hull, Putzstuck, and Dean 1986). All yield scores that can be converted to grade 
equivalents, but they differ in content and method of administration- The WRAT (Wide 
Range Achievement Test) measures reading (by scoring the number of words an individual 
can pronounce rather than by comprehension), spelling, and math; the SRA (Science 
Research Associates) measures reading and maUi, but not spelling or writing; the Gates- 
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MacGinitie measures reading only, the TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education), which 
comes in three lev els (E-for adults at reading levels grades 2-4, M-for adults at reading 
levels 4-6, and D-for adults at reading levels 6-9). measures reading (vocabulary and 
comprehension) and mathematics (computation and concepts and problems) at all three 
levels, and language (mechaniis and ejq>rcssion) at levels M and D only (Mitchell 1983). 
The TABE Locator contains 38 items that arc appropriate for determining the subsequent 
level of the TABE that an individual should take for more accurate assessment In 
addition, one county is administering a locally developed test that is acceptable to the ABE 
providers, but which may not have national norms or have been tested for reliability. These 
variations in what tests measure may or msy not accurately reflect what an individual must 
know to obtain and retain a job or an individual's ability to prepare for and pass the GED. 

The usual method of administration was to test the group that had assembled for 
the orientation (group informing) sesMoa Other less frequently used methods were to 
administer the test to the group that had assembled for the orientation, but on a different 
day (Champaign and Lawrence); to have another agency administer the test to all 
participants at some time after the orientation and assessment (Franklin); or to administer 
the test individually (Lake). At the time of the CDHS visits to TrumbuU and Stark 
Counties, only those recipients assigned to ABE were tested. 



Interviewing 

The assessment interview provides staff the opportunity to match individuals* 
interests, experiences, and abilities with the opportunities open to them through the 
program. The better the match, the more likely it is that clients will benefit from 
participation in JOBS. The interview can reinforce the orientation message (JOBS is a 
positive opportunity) or it can portray JOBS as the obligation to Vork off your grant," 
thus creating the impression that JOBS is punitive rather than a way to assist ditjnts to 
quaUfy for and obtain employment 

Prior to the assessment interview, all counties had clients complete a personal history 
questionnaire. This was the major source of information for the assessment interviewers. 
Generally, the assessment interviewers did not have much time to review the form, but the 
information was presented succinctiy and, during the interview itself; the interviewers could 
ask questions about any information that w?is unclear as they read through the form. The 
style of interview varied from interviewer to interviewer. Some used the approach of 
eliciting information regarding attitudes and preferences through general questions; others 
were more direct in their approach. 

During interviews with JOBS assessment staff, the information reported as requested 
most frequently from clients concerned the recipient's work history, education level, 
preferences or choices of component, presence of barriers to employment (including 
substance abuse, lack of transportation, handicapping conditions, day care problems, or 
healtii problems), and recipient's job goal(s). In only a few counties did JOBS staff slats 
that they found it important to consider age, attitude, or possibility of a criminal record, but 
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it was apparent during tbe observation of the interviews that these factors did influence the 
interviewers. 

The factors that had a major influence on the component placement decision were 
education level, job history, barriers, and dient preferences. For example, if the dient did 
not have a high school diploma, he/she was encouraged or assigned to attend GED classes. 
In at least four counties (Brown, Clermont, Perry, and Pickaway), clients were required to 
also participate in the CWEP component for hours that remained to complete their 
requirement for a month. (The required number of hours was determined by dividing the 
dollar amount of assistance the farnily was receiving by the then-current federal minimum 
wage figure.) 

If the individual had a "spotty" work history or had been out of the job market for 
a long period of time, he/she was encouraged to select or was assigned to the CWEP 
component. If the work histoiy was recent and "stable," the individual was assigned to Job 
Club. Client preferences were taken into account as much as possible when assignments 
were made. A client interested in employment in the transportation field, for exanq>le, 
would be assigned to a CWEP site mvolving transportation, if such an opening were 
available. 

Table 22 provides an overview of the characteristics of types of clients who were 
interviewed. The table includes data on average age, grant amount, length of work 
experience, percentage with no work history, and education data by county for the 42 JOBS 
counties. These data are taken from the CRIS system. (Cuyahoga County is not included 
because complete CRIS data are not yet available for the JOBS program in that county.) 
The 42 counties, therefore, constitute a fiill census of tiie ADC JOBS caseload. 

On the average, clients in Ohio are in their early thirties. Half of them dropped 
out of high school, and a little over a quarter have had no previous work experience. 
Among those who have worked, they average five years of job experience. Taking their 
average age, 33.5 years, it is likely that these clients have been out of school at least 15 
years. Since tiiey only have an average of 5 years of work experience, it appears that they 
were out of the labor market or unemployed about two-thirds of the time since tiiey have 
left school. With an average ADC monthly grant of $313.90, every client that obtains 
employment and leaves ADC would lead to a direct cost savings of up to $3,767 per year. 

Barriers to JOB S /obstacles to employment. The presence ofbarriers to participation 
in JOBS could lead to a referral to an agency appropriate to resolving the problem and/or 
to a "not job ready" or "exempt" determination. Table 23 presents statistics for the 42 
Ohio JOBS counties on barriers preventing participation that were calculated from CRIS 
data. As the table shows, the three major reasons individuals are placed in the "not job 
ready" category are (1) transportation, (2) medical limitation, and (3) child care not 
available. The "not job ready" classification denotes problems that will eventually 
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TABLE 22 



WORK PROGRAM ADC CUENT CHARACTERKTICS. BY COUNTY 
(Entries describe 06/90 casdosd) 



Amsm^ No 

ADC HMmr Wotk ^ Jtam Ml Gnlcr 
QM1S7 (YeM) Owrt (McKlhtf BqicfiaiGE^ 9Y«» YcMi SAopI TUm 12 



Allen 

Athens 

Bebnimt 

Brown 

Butler 

CSiampaiga 

Clark 

Clermont 

Crawford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUia 

HamUton 

Hancock 

Holmes 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lucas 

Madison 

Marion 

Montgomery 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Ferry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Putnam 

Richland 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 
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5fi8 
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28.9 
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55.25 
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34.0 
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3^ 
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46.81 


40.43 
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33,4 


3^*92 


4o.y 


A 1 




d7 'Si 


a2R2 


4 11 




238*46 


60.0 








en nn 




31.9 




o/.y 




A on 




17 




332 


33733 




32.1 


13.13 


45.63 


3125 


10.00 


315 


324.08 


8ai 


21.1 


20.79 


33.66 


38.61 


6.93 


32,1 


30t5p59 






Tfi An 




1333 




35.1 


282*68 






/ 






i4_29 


32J 


SS6J92 




Zo.l 




fa fs 


77.27 


4^5 


34.7 


320,15 


49J 


145 


435 


73 29 


18.90 


3.45 


32.0 


277.48 


69.9 


7.4 


7.41 


3333 


53.70 


556 


3Z«2 


Z24.€iy 


"YX. 1 




11 11 

X J..XX 


22,22 


3333 


3333 


33.4 




IK A 
0.0 




o no 


21 21 




12-12 


3Z,4 




Ja.i. 


X7.0 




42^ 


383S 


16^ 




327.82 


1013 


35.9 


554 


43.15 


4431 


7.00 


34.1 


327.88 


53,4 


305 


6.47 


4Z63 


40.94 


9.96 


34.9 


318.89 


139.8 


Oi) 


11.76 


58.82 


2353 


5J8 


33.0 


259.93 


79.9 


30.0 


5.13 


38.46 


5128 


5.13 


314 


31221 


43.8 


20.1 


532 


38.74 


39 J5 


16.09 


32.9 


»7.09 


102.6 


U5 


0.0 


6250 


3750 


0.0 


312 


281.13 


83.1 


24i} 


1250 


50.00 


3750 


0.00 


33.4 


321.61 


84i} 


302 


1224 


34.69 


4558 


7.48 


34.9 


324.75 


83.8 


17.7 


20.78 


4026 


35.06 


3.90 


33.8 


30938 


48.9 


273 


6.82 


32.95 


55,68 


455 


3Z1 


45958 


76.90 


0.0 


833 


41.67 


3333 


16.67 


332 


m20 


75.1 


115 


6J5 


4932 


37.90 


5.94 


32.0 


328.72 


30,7 


292 


0.00 


50.00 


25 J» 


25.00 


32.0 


337.80 


43.9 


54.0 


7.61 


4429 


44.^ 


3.80 


33.0 


282.86 


107.6 


362 


10,17 


3559 


4237 


11.86 


34.7 


257.65 


60.4 


13.6 


9.09 


48*^B 


3636 


6.06 


33.9 


291.06 


42.8 


44JD 


4.74 


37.66 


51.12 


6.48 


33.9 


3065 


393 


33.4 


552 


37.91 


4122 


1535 
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3,i 



wmtf 



Age 
(Ycais) 



ADC 



Wort 



^ No 
Woffc 



Utts 9-11 
9Ymi> Yeus 



Higb 



TnunbuU 

Wa&hingtro 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 
Wyandot 



Averages^ 



33.4 


306.27 


56.6 


28.8 


531 


29.94 


5436 


10.19 


31J5 


296.03 


44.6 


32.0 


323 


51.61 


41.94 


323 


33^ 


305.62 


90.8 


213 


7.69 


53JS 


30.77 


7.69 


33D 


326J3 


552 


0.0 


9.41 


4235 


41.18 


7j06 


33.8 


226.00 


58.4 


40.0 


833 


5833 


3333 . 


0.00 


303 


306.60 


112.1 


20.0 


727 


30.91 


4727 


1*35 


313 


346.74 


74.6 


143 


21.43 


14.K 


57.14 


7.14 


333 


313.90 


625 


26.8 


63 


443 


403 


a9 



NOTES: 

"Calculated only for those with some wwk c^wnence 
tlalculated only for clients who haw been assessed 

'Apparent data mor since only ADC-U cases were required to enroll in JOBS uj Franklin County 
during FY 1990. 
"Does not include exempt cases 
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TABLE 23 



AVERAGE MONTHLY ADC CASELOAD IN NOT JOB READY STATUS 
BY EMPLOYMENT BARRIER AND COUNTY 



Alien 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brows 

Butler 

Champaign 

Clermont 
CraiAford 
FrankUn 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Holmes 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lucas 

Madison 

Marion 

Montgomery 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Putnam 

Richland 

Sandusky 

Sdoto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

TrumbulJ 

Union 

Washington 
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10.8 


0.0 


QJO 
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0.0 
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IJ 
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0.0 
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in 
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03 


0.0 


OJO 


33 


OJ 


0.2 


0.0 
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5.9 


0.0 


13 


0.0 
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0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OJO 


0.0 


0.0 


02 
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0.0 


22 


03 


O.0 
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1.0 
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73 


0.4 


02 
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43 
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0.1 
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0,0 
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0.7 


2.0 
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1.0 


33 


02 


0J3 


0.0 
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42 


2,7 


02 
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1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ao 
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62 


0.7 


0.0 


145.9 


4.8 


0.9 


5.8 


4.8 


169.1 


190.8 


1.6 


1.5 


47.7 


50.1 


28.1 


31.1 


02 


351.1 


7.6 


1.2 


03 


0.0 


3.8 


0.9 


1.7 


12 


16.7 


0.0 


03 


0.0 


0.0 


02 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


5.7 


0.0 


0.0 


03 


11.6 


02 


0.0 


0.0 


17.8 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.8 


02 


0.4 


OSl 


6.0 


83 


0.2 


0.0 


oa^ 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


10.0 


323 


23 


0.0 


4.6 


0.8 


03 


1.6 


1.1 


43.4 


5.0 


03 


0.0 


2.0 


5.9 


03 


2.4 


03 


16.6 


6.9 


4.1 


0.8 


113 


72 


0.0 


9.9 


0.4 


40.6 


533 


0,6 


03 


5.9 


19.8 




1L8 


02 




20.1 


33 


0.0 


31.2 


12.8 


0.0 


03 


O.i 


07./ 


172 


1.4 


u.u 


17.0 


V.I 










7.8 


0.7 


0.0 


24.7 


0.7 


Oi) 


1.6 


2.7 


382 


4.8 


3.4 


0.0 


20.2 


14.8 


0.3 


3.9 


0.7 


48.1 
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0.0 


00 


1163 


12 


0.4 


0.0 


Z9 


131,7 


2.1 


0.0 


0.7 


1.6 


3.0 


0.0 


13 


OJQ 


8.7 


30.0 


13 


OJO 
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4.6 


03 


5.4 


1.8 


54.6 


2,0 


Z4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


03 


0.0 


0.8 


6.6 


120.4 


0.4 


0.4 


2013 


0.0 


0.0 
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1.1 
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0.4 


0.2 


0.0 


1.9 


0.1 


02 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


22 


2.1 


0.0 


03 


0.0 


6.9 


40.6 


0.0 


0.7 


18.4 
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0.6 
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0.0 
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0.4 
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Z4 


3J 


Z9 


922 
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0.4 


1.5 
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0.9 


03 


43 


03 
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0.0 


0.0 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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11.9 


• 1.1 


0.0 


0.2 
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0.8 


4.6 


0.1 
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Williams 


13 




0.4 


05 


0.0 


0.0 
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0.0 


33 


Wood 


9.1 


0.6 


0.0 


2.0 


43 


02 


1.5 


03 


18.2 
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1.1 


13 


2.0 


0.0 


03 


0.0 


OJO 


0.8 


5^ 


Statewide 


821^ 


543 


473 


946.6 
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453 


164.7 


40.2 


2410^ 



TcHals 
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be resolvable and, if the individual is still receiving ADC at that time, he/she wU be 
brought into JOBS then; an "exempt" determination denotes problems of a lasting nature. 

A fuller understanding of the statistical category "barriers to employment" came 
from the 45 assessment interviews that were observed in the 15 counties. Of the 45 
observations conducted, 14 (31 percent) were of males and 31 (69 percent) were of females. 
Information gained during these observations indicated that the most common obstacles to 
employment for this population were lack of a high school diploma, low reading and math 
ability, medical (physical or mental) disabilities, and lack of job training and job awareness. 

The number of males with neither a high school diploma nor GED was 8 (57 percent 
of the n^'ilcs observed); the comparable figure for women was 17 (46 percent). One male, 
who hrd a long work history as a machinist, could not find a new job as a machinist 
because he lacked a diploma; nor could he be hired as a firefighter even though he had 
completed the 320 hours of training necessary. 

Seven of the 45 individuals (16 percent) were exempted from or determined not- 
job-ready for JOBS participation for mediad or mental health reasons, either for thcmselvei. 
or to care for a disabled spouse or child. One woman had suffered brain damage in an 
auto accident and could not work because she passes out without warning. Another woman 
was encouraged by the interviewer to take a medical exemption because her mother 
required care. She wanted to participate but acquiesced to the interviewer's wishes. One 
man was declared exempt because of severe depression and arthritis. He wanted an E&T 
assigimient, but was discouraged from doing so by both his doctor and the interviewer. 
Another man appeared to be mentally disturbed and assignment was not made; a disability 
determination was pending. 

In general, math and reading scores, as tested during the orientation and assessment 
process, were low. This was especially true of those who had not completed high school. 
Indeed, one of the men scored so low on reading that the interviewer believed that further 
testing for a learning disability was indicated This individual reported that he was 
requested to leave school in the eighth grade because he could not learn. Another male 
client was initially referred to a literacy program imder the E&T component rather than 
a GED program because of his lack of reading ability. 

Family and personal problems also played a role in the ability of individuals to 
participate in the work worid. One woman was thought by the interviewer to be suffering 
physical abuse at the hands of her husband. Another woman, who had physical and self- 
esteem problems, was a recovering alcoholic whose husband was in prison. 

Many of the clients who were observed during the CDHS visit did not appear to 
be aware of the types of jobs that might be available to them. Most had held low-paying, 
low-skill jobs. Salary expectations were often unrealistic. Clients also seemed unaware of 
the abilities or training required for some jobs. One woman expected to be able to make 
$15.(X) to 20.00 per hour selHng crafts. Another woman wanted to be a licensed practical 
nurse, but had very low reading and math scores. More extensive <^er counseling than 
can be provided in the assessment interview is needed to help these individuals examine 
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their interests and abilities. Once these are clear, finding appropriate jobs might be easier, 
thus saving time and money in the long run. 

It is interesting to note that only two of the 45 individuals observed mentioned 
having taken a vocat.inal program in high school. One had worked briefly in the field in 
which she had trained, whereas the other had worked extensively in her area of study. 

A few of the women had already started attending an education institution. One 
woman had been enrolled in an occupational therapy program at a community college. 
She was working part-time in her own business, cleaning houses, but could not work enough 
hours while going to school to support herself and her son and provide insurance coverage 
for the two of them. She had taken out grants and loans to pay for school. The men bad 
not pursued additional training, perhaps because a greater percentage of them had not 
finished high school, a belief that they did not need further education, or a fear of failure 
if placed in an education setting. 

The majority of clients observed seemed to want to work but did not have the 
credentials or ability to do so. To tlie extent that JOBS could assist these individuals in 
becoming employable, they were assigned to a component or, if a temporary barrier to 
participation was present, were determined to be "not job ready," pending resolution of 
the birier to participation. Those who beUeved they had a nonresolvable barrier to 
participation were advised to obtain verifi^tion of that barrier. 

Usually, client and interviewer interaction during the assessment interview was 
relaxed and evenly balanced. Only in some of the observations in two counties (Franklin 
and Seneca), was little interaction observed between client and interviewer or little client 
input solicited. Because instances of this type were so rarely observed, one can assume that 
they are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

The length of the assessment interview varied, not only from county to county but 
from interview to interview. Trumbull County averaged the shortest mterviews (14 minutes) 
and Clermont County averaged the longest (57 minutes). Twenty to 30 minutes for an 
inteniew was common. 



aient Reaction 

By the end of the orientation and assessment process, the majority of clients stated 
that they understood the JOBS program, their rights and responsibilities, and their options, 
but, if pressed, had difficulty in stating what they knew. This is not surprising, considering 
the complexity of the information presented. Many of the clients interviewed for this study 
at the time of the CDHS visit seemed to view the purpose of the observers as being to 
check up on them as well as to examine the JOBS implementation. As a consequence, the 
clients seemed to be less than fiilly csmdid with the observers, even though confidentiality 
was promised and they were given the option of not answering questions with which they 
felt uncomfortable. 
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Although not aU of the ADC recipients agreed with their assignment to a particular 
program component, particularly if the assignment was to GED, the majority agreed cither 
in part or in whole with the decisionBy the same token, the overalHevel of satisfaction with 
the process and assignment was good to very good Only one individual appeared to be 
hostile to the process, a man who was prophesying the end of the world and believed that 
he was a pawn in the Velfare chess game." To this individual, welfare cUents were the 
ones supporting CDHS staff. Although he initially refused to sign the Rights and 
Responsibilities form or take the tests, he did take the tests but was classified as "not job 
ready," pending the outcome of a disability appeal 



At the time of the observations, staff appeared to be accustomed to performing 
their job duties and to be operating within an understood chain of command. Staff were, 
however, concerned about the amount of time and paperwork needed to process clients. 
Most rural counties use internal forms to refer clients from intake to JOBS; urban counties 
use the CDHS generated 6802 form. 

Processing into the program, that is, the amount of time that elapses between 
application or redetermination and the beginning of participation in a component, may 
take from 164 days (for clients who appear in response to the first notification to appear) 
to 221 days (for clients who appear in response to subsequent notifications). Almost all (85 
percent) of those notified to appear for assessment actually do appear. 

Variations exist in the methods used to provide orientation and to schedule clients. 
The most efficient method for both CDHS staff and clients is that used by Stark Coimty. 
By using an audiovisual approach that requires no staff to be present during the orientation. 
Stark County staff are able to schedule clients more flexibly, thus eliminating long waits 
between orientation and the assessment interview or having clients return a second day for 
the assessment interview. 

Orientation is critical to shaping the client's responses to and attitudes toward the 
JOBS program. Generally, the 15 counties are using a ^up orientation process, although 
there are variations to this practice. Client reaction to orientation was mixed; a few were 
enthusiastic, a majority apathetic, and a few negative. 

Testing is usually accomplished by administering a standardized test to a group that 
has appeared for orientation. Generally, testing was administered during the interval 
between orientation and the assessment interview, and generally on the same day. 

Typically, the assessment interviewer had only a few minutes to review the 
information that had been gathered previously about a --lient, but this seemed to be 
sufficient time. Clients appeared to be fairly relaxed during the assessment interviews. 
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The factors that had a major influence on the component placement decision were 
education level, job history, employment obstacles, and client preferences. Generally, 
clients in the observed group were in agreement with component assignment. There were 
occasional exceptions to assignment to a GED program. Some clients disliked school and 
did not want to return; others said they needed a job rather than education. 

Clients who were not assigned to a JOBS component were classified as "Not Job 
Ready" (NJR) or '^empt" Those classified NJR hs^d barriers to participation that were 
deemed to be of a temporary nature; those classified as exempt were, for example, those 
with physical disabilities. Obstacles to employment included lack of a high schtx>l diploma, 
low reading and math abUity, medical (physical or mental) disabUities, and lack of job 
training and job awareness. Family and personal problems also played a role in the ability 
of dients to obtain jobs. 

Most of the clients appeared to be wUHng and even eager to work. They did not 
appear to be aware of the types of jobs that might be open to them nor have any 
understanding of the abilities and training required for many jobs, however. 
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CHAPTERS 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 

IN THE CXJMMUNrry 



This chapter presents an overview of the JOBS program as it is seen hy individuals 
in the 15 demonstration comities who come into contact with it The information was 
developed through personal interviews with representatives of community agencies that 
provide services to JOBS clients and with employers who hire these cllcn»« Obviously, 
cooperative relationships with other agencies and employer willingness to hire JOBS 
participants are crucial to the success of the progranL No CDHS could possibly offer all 
the services that are needed by clients. The JOBS staff must identify community resources 
and direct clients to the agencies that can provide these services. 

When a new program like JOBS appears, the large number of clients it serves can 
have a major impact on the capacity of the existing delivery systems to accommodate these 
new referrals. In addition, the services that JOBS provides may be seen as duplicating or 
competing with those provided by other agencies. These problems and concerns must be 
addressed if JOBS is to succeed. The experiences and reactions of representatives of the 
major agencies cooperating with JOBS are presented in this chapter. 

As important as interagency cooperation is, however, it is only a means to the end. 
Employment, the hiring and retention of JOBS participants in comparison to similar clients 
who f!id not take part in the program, is the primaiy criterion by which the program will 
be judged. Employers who had hired clients v;ho had been referred by JOBS were 
interviewed in most of the 15 demonstration counties to determine their experiences with 
the clients and with the program itself. 

Before presenting the results obtained from these interviews, a major caveat is 
necessary. The individuals we talked with in our community visits to the 15 demonstration 
counties cannot be considered a representative sample. The JOBS administrators 
nominated these individuals and it would be most unlikely that the administrators would 
refer us to agencies or employers that have had bad experiences working with JOBS. 

Furthermore, as part of our interviews with the nominated respondents, we asked 
to talk with a client who was being served by the agency or had been hired by the employer. 
The clients we talked with were those who were present on the days we conducted our 
visits Cbents who did not attend their assigned components or who were not hired were 
obviously not included among those we interviewed. 

A second caveat is also needed. The JOBS program works with ADC, GA, and 
Food-Stamps-only-clients, and these clients are assigned to all components. It is our 
impression that many of the reports of the behavior and attitude of clients we obtained 
during our community interviews did not differentiate between these two groups of 
recipients. Most of the findings probably represent general impressions influenced by 
experiences with both sets of clients. When respondents could make clear differentiat-ons, 
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these arc reported. These were, however, rarely voluatecred and even when respondents 
were prompted, they did not appear to perceive many clearl> discemable differences 
between ADC and GA recipients. 

This ch2^>ter is organized hy the three major components to which clients can be 
assigned-education and training, CWEP and Job Qub-and employers' experiences hiring 
JOBS participants, including subsidized employment (SEP). The discussion represents a 
synthesis of interviews and impressions we formed from our community visits to the 15 
demonstration counties. Specific information about these components in each of the 
counties is presented in Part II of the report 

Before discussing the separate components, however, an overview of the activity in 
each of the counties may be helpful. This is presented in table 3.1, which shows the total 
number of clients who left the pending assessment and pending assignment categories and 
entered any of the other categories in the table during the 1990 fiscal year, July 1989 
through June 1990\ The total in each of the categories comits each client only once, but 
a client may have been in more than one category during the year. For example, a client 
may have been in pending assessment placed in CWEP until a Job Qub began, been m the 
Job Qub and obtained employment Such a client would be counted once under each of 
these categories, but only once in the total for the county. 

It should be noted that the figures in table 3.1 are not the total number served, 
because they do not include carryovers from the previous fiscal year. The numbers reflect 
the total assigned to the components, not the total number sgjrvcd by these components. 
Nor due.? the table include the large number of ADC-R clients with children ages one to 
five who were assessed, but declined to participate in JOBS. All of the counties began 
processing these recipients, but few of the exempted recipients volunteered for the program 
and hence are not counted in the table. 

Even though they are not included in the table, the exempted recipients did have to 
be scheduled for orientation and assessment, notified of their appointment, provided 
information about the program and ^en the opportunity to volunteer. Since ab()ut 50 
percent did not report for their initial appointment, they had to be notified of intention to 
sanction if they did not provide good cause. All of this added considerably to the workload 
of program stafi; but is not reflected in the numbers assigned to components. 

Education and training was, by a substantial mar^ the most frequent assignment, 
followed by CWEP, and Job Qub. Few clients were assigned to SEP. This pattern holds 
for 10 of the 15 demonstration counties. The exceptions are primarily rural, low population 
counties-Lawrence, Perry, Seneca, and Wyandot-except Franklin. In the rural counties tiie 



*The figures ia table 3.1 are derived from information contained in the Client 
Registry Information System (CRIS). The nature of these data is discussed in Chapter 1. 
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TABLE 3.1 



UNDUPUCATED CX)UNT OF ADC CUENTS ASSIGNED 
TO COMPONENTS. FISCAL YEAR 1990, 
July 19^ - 1990 



CcHinly 


NJR 


dub 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


Employ- 
ment 


Other 


Total 


Allen 


93 


157 


1 


478 


233 


114 


99 


833 


Athens 


131 


37 


8 


131 


501 


127 


9 


784 


Belmont 


184 


168 


17 


322 


340 


338 


12 


1022 


Bit>wn 


60 


64 


2 




98 


88 


56 


351 


Butler 


197 


280 


0 


208 


399 


339 


35 


1103 




1 


12 


1 


17 


19 


33 


11 


78 


Qark 


187 


185 


7 


205 


278 


322 


34 


936 


CZlermont 


104 


10 


1 


76 


134 


81 


7 


383 


Crawford 


116 


4 


4 


82 


155 


93 


24 


379 


Franklin 


92 


65 




20 


13 


65 


173 


404 


Fulton 


94 


4 


0 


63 


70 


46 


14 


213 


Gallia 


398 


6 


8 


314 


215 


178 


28 


868 


Hamilton 


901 


596 


113 


433 


1343 


632 


226 


3385 


Hancock 


57 


20 


2 


43 


55 


108 


17 


253 


Holmes 


4 


7 


0 


4 


13 


21 


1 


44 


Knox 


75 


22 


5 


109 


84 


145 


56 


350 


Lake 


32 


83 


0 


23 


107 


147 


2 


333 


LawTence 


38 


9 


1 


479 


110 


83 


57 


686 


Lucas 


155 


339 


0 


271 


483 


384 


17 


1473 


Madison 


66 


43 


0 


45 


76 


69 


22 


225 


Marion 


142 


14 


0 


156 


36 


27 


10 


365 


Montcomcrv 


345 


579 


27 


419 


1528 


423 


37 


2725 


Morrow 


166 


15 


0 


80 


116 


101 


32 


373 


Muskingum 


201 


86 


0 


194 


535 


195 


69 


1005 


Perry 


lUl 


53 


0 


186 


126 


139 


10 


463 


Pickawav 


163 


72 


0 


113 


130 


111 


o 


429 


Pike 


301 


38 


16 


144 


173 


73 


15 


579 


Putnam 


32 


24 


0 


45 


32 


76 


14 


172 


Richland 


140 


72 


0 


125 


241 


160 


41 


643 


Sandusky 


23 


26 


0 


77 


35 


21 


7 


177 


Scioto 


1053 


116 


10 


426 


422 


126 


32 


1851 


Seneca 


18 


15 


0 


72 


39 


123 


7 


244 


Shelby 


58 


76 


0 


38 


79 


88 


20 


213 


Stark 


207 


112 


12 


272 


526 


731 


98 


1618 


Summit 


286 


176 


16 


285 


1061 


512 


106 


2282 


Trumbull 


238 


255 


11 


315 


385 


182 


114 


1201 


Union 


33 


40 


3 


28 


74 


111 


13 


201 


Washington 


273 


35 


3 


220 


224 


103 


31 


693 
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Job Employ- 
Coumy NJR aob SEP CWEP EAT mcnt Olhcr Total 



Wayne 


129 


47 


1 


99 


179 


156 


67 


462 


Williams 


17 


17 


0 


40 


62 


91 


17 


183 


Wood 


58 


21 


1 


51 


67 


53 


5 


214 


Wyandot 


15 


10 


0 


38 


28 


31 


7 


111 


OHIO 


69S4 


4010 


272 


6S2S 


10824 


7046 


1661 


30307 


Percent 


23.0 


132 


0.9 


22i 


35.7 


232 


5.5 


124.0 



NOTE: Sum of components exceeds total because some clients were assigned to more than one component. 
Total counts each client only once no matler how many components he or she was asagncd to. 
Exempt cases not mduded. 
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most frequent assignment was CWEP; in FrankUn, which in FY 1590 served only ADC- 
U clients, it was Job Qub. The rural counties have fewer educational programs available, 
and, being relatively poor, a high demand for CWEP workers. Franklin County has a policy 
of assigning virtually all clients initially to Job Qub and to other components only if they 
do not obtain employment. 

Approximately one-fourth (23 percent) of the clients assigned to components in the 
42 counties were employed at some time during FY 1990. Being classified as employed 
does not necessarUy mean that the client obtained a job as a result of participation m 
JOBS. The number in this category represents aU clients for whom there were employment 
records in CRIS. An employment record is generated for employed clients at uutial 
assessment and each time there is a change in status. Many of the chents counted ^ 
employed were employed when initially enroUed before receiving any services from JOBS. 

When table 3.1 is compared to the same tabulations for FY 1989. the overall number 
assigned to comiK)nents increased from 21,503 to 30^07, a 41 percent increase. Some of 
this increase is due to more a)nqjlete reporting, but much is also due to increased numbers 
of cliente processed Recall again that these figures do not reflect ADC-Rs with chfldren 
ages one to five who did not volunteer to participate, nor the increased workload caused 
by the requirement to test all clients. 

Assignments to education and training had the largest increase in actual numbers. 
In FY 1989, approximately the same number of clients had been assiped to education and 
trainmg and CWEP. In FY 1990, the number assigned to education and training inaeased 
by 52 percem (from 7,116 clients to 10,824) while the number assigned to CWEP was 
>artually unchanged (6,765 in FY 1989 and 6,828 in FY 1990). The number classified as 
employed had the largest percentage increase (66 percent) from 4,241 to 7,046. 

These changes reflect an increased emphasis on these components rather than just 
an increase in clients processed or more complete reporting. The numbers in most other 
categories also increased but not nearly as much. As noted above, CWEP increased oiJy 
1 percent. Job Oub increased 25 percent, and the number classified not job ready 
increased 17 percent The number in SEP, only 285 in FY 1989 actually dropped 5 percent 
in FY 1990. 

Table 3.2 summarizes some of the characteristics of the clients who were assigned 
to the program components. Oients assigned to Job Qub or employed tend to have higher 
educational attainment but not more prior work experience. The two measures of pnor 
work experience-average months worked and percent with no work expenence-must be 
interpreted cautiously. This information is available only for clients who have been 
assessed, and some apparent contradictions raise questions about its accuracy. Qients who 
are classified as employed have the highest percentage with no work experience, and clients 
assigned to CWEP have the highest average months worked. Assessment interviewers, 
however told us that it was clients without recent work experience who were most likely 
to be aligned to CWEP. These inconsistendes lead us to question the accuracy of the 
information on prior work experience. The biggest difference across groups does appear 
to be veiy reasonable: the average grant is lowest for employed clients. 
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TABLE 32 



CHARACTERISTICS OF CLIENTS ASSIGNED TO 
MAJOR PROGRAM COMPONENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1990 
July Wfl9-Jum 1990 



Chara€tcri&tics 


Ediualion & 
Trainii^ 


CWEP 


Job 

aub 


SEP 


Emplt^cd 


All 


Average age (>'ears) 


33.8 


36i 


35.4 


35.0 


3Z7 


333 


Averace crant f $) 


327.17 


345.70 


318.60 


340.00 


195.10 


3D.90 


Average months 
worked"* 


^.4 


83.7 


68.8 


80.8 


59.6 


62,4 


Percent wih no work 
experience* 


23.8% 


22.6% 


16.1% 


18.8% 


353% 


26.8% 
















Less than grade 9 


8.2% 


1.0% 


5.7% 


6.2% 


3.5% 


63% 


Grade 9-11 


47.5 


36.7 


37.1 


43.8 


303 


443 


Grade 12 


34.7 


49.5 


44i; 


43.8 


54.0 


40.5 


More than grade 12 


i>.6 


6.8 


12.4 


6.2 


12.2 


8.9 



Notes: 

■Does not include exempt cases 

'Calculated only for those with some work exiKiricnce 

"Calculated only for clients who have been assessed 
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Education and Traimne 



In the 15 demonstration counties the clients assigned to education and training were 
predominantly enrolled in Adult Basic Education (ABE) and General Educational 
Development (GED) courses. The schools in some of the counties make distinctions 
between th^ programs; m others they arc grouped together under adult education. No 
formal reports of tested ability levels were examined, but it was the impression of the 
administrators and teachers who were interviewed that many of the students referred by 
JOBS were functioning at the fifth to eighth grade level (These respondents made few 
distinctions between ADC and OA recipients.) Most clients whc»e tested skills are below 
the eighth grade level when they enter a GED program have a difficult time passmg the 
qualifying test. They must be very persistent, often attending for two years or more, to 
acquire the skills needed to pass the test. 

It was our impression during observations of assessment interviews tiiat skill training 
was a fairly low priority for interviewers. The dients whom we observed actually assigned 
to skill uaining were already attending classes when tiiey were assessed. Other clients who 
expressed an interest in skill training were often in a "catch 22" situation. If they did not 
have tiieir high school diplomas they were told they should enter GED classes to obtain 
them. If they had their diplomas, they were assigned to Job Club even if they indicated 
they would prefer skiU traimng. They were especially likely to be assigned to Job Qub if 
they had diplomas and recent work experience. Often the interviewers said the skiU 
training programs accepted students only at tiie start of the school year and the clients 
would have to enter another corononent until a new program started. 

Only two of the 15 demonstration counties, Qermont and Summit, pay directly for 
skill traimng out of JOBS funds. Lake County, which contracts with JTPA for most JOBS 
services, pays $478 for each client assigned to education and training. Only some of these 
clients receive skill training, however; most enter ABE/GED classes. The 13 other counties 
refer clients to JTPA or tiie schools they arc interested in attending to seek financial 
assistance. 

Some clients are so opposed to ABE/GED that they refuse it as an assignment For 
many of these clients, formal education has been a frustrating, embarrassing experience. 
Dropping out may have done Httie for their future, but it was an escape from a punishing 
environment. They have littie desire to return to such a setting. If the client refuses to 
enter an ABE/GED program, tiiey are usually assigned to Job Qub if they have had some 
work experience or CWEP if tiiey have not 

At the otiier extreme, some clients seem to enter ABE/GED because it is an easy 
way to fill JOBS requirements. In every county where instructors were interviewed, there 
were complaints about the low levels of interest and involvement among some JOBS clients 
-those who were attending only to continue their financial assistance and not because of 
any interest in improving their «kiUs. Excessive breaks and talking during cla^ were tiie 
most common complaints. These reluctant smdents were especially annoying to the 
students who were in these classes because they want to be. Students who have voluntarily 
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enrolled to earn their GED do not want their classes disrupted by students who would 
rather not be there. 



Impact on E xisting System 

Another constant found in every county where ABE/QPD administrators were 
interviewed, except Frairidin, was the large increase in enrolknent caused by referrals from 
JOBS. In Montgomery County, which has the largest enrolhnent of ADC clients in the 42 
counties, an administrator said he was "overwhehned." Enrollments were four times higher 
than they were when the work program began in that county. The impact had been so 
great that 12 agencies involved in aduh literacy <ame together to form Project READ. This 
group requested additional financial aid from the Ohio Department of Education and was 
preparing guidelines to assist agencies in making appropriate referrals of clients. 

In two counties, Brown and Lawrence, the JOBS program provided funds to enable 
schools to offer adult classes during the summer of 1990. In Lake County, a summer 
program was funded indirectly by JOBS. JOES pays the TWA administrative entity for 
its county $478 for each JOBS client assigned to education and training. The JTPA entity, 
in turn, funded the Painesville Public Schools to offer summer adult education classes. 
JTPA also has provided funds for computers and other learning materials. In Seneca 
County the JOBS programs pays for any books its clients need In the other counties the 
educational agencies have received no financial assistance from JOBS, but some have 
requested additional funds from the Ohio Department of Education. In many of the 
counties, especially the large urban ones, the monthly reporting on JOBS clients is very 
burdensome. 

Only one JOBS program runs an educational program itself. That is Summit County 
which conducts a program for functionally illiterate cliente. This program is built around 
the IBM PALS system. PALS is designed for adults performing below the fifth g.rade level 
in reading. It uses computer-based learning programs augmented with attractive graphics 
from videodiscs. At the time the program was visited, it had only been operating two 
weeks. The instructor was not sure how effective it was, but she said the clients, many of 
whom were initially resistant, enjoyed using the computer. 

Despite the extra work the JOBS clients have caused, the educators spoke favorably 
about their relationships with program staff. They generally reported staff to be helpful in 
dealing with any problems that arose regarding their clients. When the educators were 
asked if there was any assistance they would like to receive, almost all answered, "Money." 



Reactions of aients 

In every county where classes were in progress when the community visit was made, 
interviews were conducted with students. Those who volunteered to be interviewed usually 
spoke favorably of their experiences. The ones who were most positive were young women 
in their thirties. Most of these had dropped out of high school when they became pregnant. 
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Now their children were in their teenage years and these women were wondering what 
they would be doing for the rest of their lives. Th^ saw the GED as the first step toward 
additional Uaining or as opening the door to a "good" job. Some had not known that such 
classes were available until they had their a«essment interviews. One referred to JOBS as 
providing "that little shove" she needed to continue her education. 

Almost all of the clients commented on the dimate of the dasses and how this 
contrasted with what they had previously experienced- They spoke of being ^ated Hke an 
adult and of the helpftdness and support of the instructors. Some echoed the comments of 
instructors about the behavior of those students who were attending only to qualify for their 
finandal aid. 

Several of the clients, while grateful for the opportunity to pursue their GED, said 
the $25.00 monthly work allowance was totally inadequate to cover their travel expenses. 
Many of these clients were attending dasses with JTPA partidpants who received $5.00 per 
day for their travel. 

When interviewing instructors, we were told of several JOBS clients who had 
completed their GEDs and were continuing their education at two or four-year institutions. 
One had even received a scholardiip from the PTA. Unfortunately we also heard of clients 
who completed their GEDs, found no other opportunities open to them and were 
continuing to receive public assistance while being assigned to CWEP sites. 



Summary 

Adult education programs, primarily ABE/GED, have been affected more by JOBS 
than any other comir. t uity agendes. EnroUments in 14 of the 15 demonsuation counties 
have increased significantly as a result of JOBS referrals. Most of these refe.Tals function 
at a level that requires more assistance and a longer period of stody than the average 
student. The JOBS programs in two counties provided funds to offer adult classes in the 
summer, a third provided funds indirectly through its contract with JTPA, and one county 
buys the books for JOBS students. Most clients respond posi'Vely to their dasses, but all 
counties reported some disruptive students and a few who even had to be removed from 
dasses. Some students have completed their GEDs and continued their educatioiL There 
were m reports during the community interviews of students who found their GEDs helped 
them get jobs, however. 



Community Work Experience Program 

CWEP carries the burden of its histoiy as the work relief program which has been 
described most generously as Vorking off your grant" and most disparagingly as "slave 
labor." It is "usually the assignment of last resort, and often the work sites and tasks are 
not appealing. Picking up litter, deaning public buildings, sorting materials at recycling 
centers, and cutting weeds on public property are some of the common tasks. Despite the 
low regard with which CWEP is held by many redpients, and even some human service 
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professionals, we found in our community interviews that it could lead to employment for 
JOBS clients. 

During these interviews, we heard about eight clients who had been on CWEP 
assignment and demonstrated good work habits that led to their being hired into fairly well- 
paying jobs. The work assigmnent gave these clients a chance they would not have had 
without CWEP. Seven of these "success stories'* were with public agencies in Jobs as 
janitors, day care aides, microfilm operator, and file clerk. These clients were dependable 
and worked hard. When openings became available, they were hired into jobs averaging 
$6.00 to $7.00 ar* hour. 

In the other case, the client was not hired directly by the CWEP agency she worked 
for, but her performance led to a recommendation that caused her to be hired by another 
employer. This employer and employee were interviewed. The employer admitted she 
would not have hired this worker if she had applied without the recommendation from her 
CWEP site. The employee reported she was satisfied with her job, although it paid only 
a little over the minimum wage, and satisfied with her experiences in the JOBS program. 

Admittedly, eight examples do not a successful program make. We mention these 
cases because from the evidence gathered in our community interviews, CWEP was leading 
to more regular employment than edu«ition and training. It may be that when more 
representative data are available from a larger sample of clients, the analyses will show 
education and training to have greater long-term payoff. On the basis of the community 
interviews, however, we would hypothesize that for clients whose tested skill levels arc at 
the seventh grade or below, CWEP will lead to employment more often than education or 
training. 

The most fi-equent complaint we heard about CWEP was the high number of no- 
shows, clients assigned to sites who never report The sites with 50 to 60 percent no-shows 
were those with jobs that most people would consider unattractive, such as recycling, 
janitorial, and weed control. When clients do not report, the CWEP sites inform JOBS staff 
which leads to these clients being notified of intention to sanction. Most of these 
notifications do not result in sanctions, however. If the clients respond to the notification, 
they are allowed to sign an agreement to cooperate with the JOBS requirements and are 
usually given another assignment that they find more acceptable. 

Even at the sites with the highest no-show rates, the supervisors said that most of the 
clients who did report were satisfactory workers. Only in one county did the supervisor say 
the majority of his CWEP assignments had to be reported to the JOBS program for poor 
performance. These workers were primarily assigned to litter and weed control. 

As in other employment settings, the work sites that are most selective have the best 
experience with the CWEP clients assigned to them Settings such as day care centere and 
hospitals that screen those assigned, sometimes including medical examinations, police 
record checks, and personal interviews, report mainly favorable experiences. Those sites 
that take all clients who are assigned have many more problems: half or more never 
report, and some of those who report are reluctant workers. 
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There are no direct coste to the agencies that use CWEP clients in any of the 
cr-unties. Some of the CWEP sites do, however, buy gloves or protective clothing for the 
workers. A few offer "fringe benefits," such as a free lunch, to CWEP workers. Even the 
recycling centers, usually considered the last, last resort," allow clients to make a few 
dollars by bringing in materials they collect. 

Three rural counties have found innovative ways to deal with transportation problems 
that would otherwise cause some clients to be classi0ed as not job ready. Seneca and 
Wyandot counties have hired CWEP supervisors who have experience in construction and 
building maintenance. These supervisors use a county van to pick up and transport CWEP 
clients and then they direct the clients' work at the ates. In Brown County, the recycling 
center provides transportation for clients assigned to it The clients are charged a modest 
fee for the transportation, but have the option of working extra time to cover the fee. 

Summit County has developed four formal programs to incorporate on the job 
training as part of CWEP assignments. Three of these are operated by the county 
government and include training in miCTofilming, landscaping, and janitorial skills. The 
fourth program is offered under a contract with Goodwill Industries that provides training 
in retailing through its thrift store. 



Reaction of Qients 

The CWEP clients who were interviewed, those who were working on the days their 
agencies were visited, all spoke positively about their work assignment, but some were 
critical of the way the JOBS program, overall, is managed. The most frequent complaint 
was that some recipients had to participate while others did not. Those who raised this 
complaint did not see any reason why they were required to work while others who 
appeared fiiUy capable were not 

For the most part however, the CWEP clients who were interviewed thought it fair 
that they should work as a condition of receiving financial assistance. For some, at least 
it removes the stigma of receiving welfare. In one county, no ADC clients were available 
on the day of the community visit and interviews were conducted with two GA recipients. 
For these women, both of whom were in their fifties, CWEP was considered their employer. 
One of them said she tells people she is employed by welfare, not that she is on welfare. 
She enjoyed her work because it gets her out of the house and helps her to meet people. 

The interviewer had the distinct impression that for women such as these, CWEP 
was the employer of last resort As one of the women said, "Employers are kind of picky." 
Considering these women's age, limited work experience, and physical limitations, there are 
few competitive jobs that they could fill. CWEP was for them a "sheltered workshop" where 
they contributed what they could and felt good about doing so. 
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CWEP is helping some ADC recipients to obtain regular, unsubsidized employment. 
Oients who demonstrate good job performance in CWEP assignments are occasionally 
hired for regular jobs as openings become available. Unfortunately, the agencies that use 
CWEP workers are often on tight budgets and hiiing opportunities do not become available 
veiy often. 

Many agencies using CWEP workers report no-show rates of 50 percent or higher. 
The workers who report, however, usually perform satisfactorily. The workers who do 
report think it is fair that they should work in exchange for their financial assistance, but 
think there are many other recipients who should also be required to take part in JOBS. 



IfihLduh 

In 14 of the demonstration counties, all but Lake, Job Qub consists of a combination 
of classroom instruction and guided, individual job search. The length of the classroom 
portion varies from one to four weeks for two to four hours per day. TTie job search 
portion varies from three to six weeks. Lake County does not have classes or a club in the 
usual sense. Instead, clients meet individually once a week with job placement specialists 
to develop and cany out a job search plan. The specialists identify the type of assistance 
the clients need and provide it on a one-to-one basis rather than in a classroom. 

The topics covered in the classroom instruction are fairly standard in all 14 counties: 
individual interests and skills and how these relate to jobs, resume preparation, sources of 
job leads, completing job applications, and interviewing and follow-up techniques. Group 
interaction is considered importint, not only as an instructional method, but to provide 
clients a chance to deal with their concerns and the frustrations they have experienced when 
seeking jobs. By sharing these in a group setting, the clients learn that other people have 
similar problems and the members encourage each other's efforts. Virtually eveiy coach 
who was interviewed spoke of the improvement in attitude and self-esteem that clients 
undergo while participating. 

There was not as much unanimity about the value of videotaping mock job 
application interviews. Job Qubs in 10 of the 15 demonstration counties do videotape 
interviews and have the members critique each other's performance. In a few counties, 
however, the coaches felt that videotaping caused too much anxiety and decreased the 
clients' confidence. 



Impact on Existing System 

Statewde, about one out of every five clients (18 percent) assigned to a cornponent 
enters Job Qub. The percentage varies widely across the 15 demonstration counties from 
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a low of 2 percent in Lawrence to a high of 65 percent in Franklin\ In 7 of the 15 
counties, the JTPA administrative entity conducted Job Oub for the JOBS program, but m 
one of these counties. Summit, the JTPA club received few referrals. The JOBS program 
in Summit referred most of its clients to the club run by its own staff and did not expect 
to renew the JTPA contract. Two counties that had previously contracted with JTPA for 
Job Oub, Peny and Seneca, were no longer doing so when visited in 1990. Perry was 
operating its own club and Seneca was contracting directly with a community action agency 
rather than using that agency through a contract with JTPA. Cost savings were ated as the 
reason not to renew the JTPA contracts. 

Most of the contracts with JTPA entities were on a performance basis with separate 
fees at enrollment, club completion, and job placement with 30 or 60 day retention. The 
total cost to JOBS for clients who met the placement criterion ranged from $350 to $550 
per client. The lowest fee was a flat $100 per client charged the JOBS program in Brown 
County. In Champaign County the charge was $2,200 per class, regardless of the number 
of clients or their experiences in the club. 

The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (0!3ES) opened a Job Qub in Franklin 
and Montgomery counties. These clubs were funded through a state-level contract between 
OBES and ODHS that incurred no direct cost to the county program. Montgomeiy County 
also had contracts with a junior college and with JTPA. The JOBS program in Franklin 
County also conducted its own Job Qub. Richland County had a contract with an 
individual consultant to conduct its Job Qub. This contract called for fees of $25.00 per 
hour of class time and $22.50 per hour of follow up and other mutually determined tasks. 
In addition to Franklin, Peny, and Summit already mentioned, the JOBS programs in Stark 
and Trumbull also ran their own Job Qubs. 

No formal reports of placement from Job Clubs were examined, but in some counties 
tallies were prepared at the request of the visiting team. These tallies varied in their 
completeness with some reporting placement only for those who completed the club not for 
all originally enrolled. Placements calculated only for club completers average around 50 
percent. Fragmentary evidence suggests, however, that in most counties only about half of 
those originally enrolled complete their club participation. This would yield a placement 
rate o' 25 percent of those originally enrolled. 



Reaction of Clients 

Job Club members who were interviewed as part of the community visits all felt that 
they were benefiting from their participation. They mentioned their improved knowledge 
of how to find out about possible jobs, the assistance they had received on how to wnte a 
resume, complete application forms, and present themselves in interviews, and the support 
they received fi-om the coaches. Several spoke of how the club improved their attitude 



'During the year of this report, Franklin was serving only ADC-U clients who 
generally have more job experience than ADC-R clients. 
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about their chances of finding the kind of job they wanted and not "any old job." A few 
who were interviewed toward the end of the club were disappointed that none of their 
contacts had led to interviews. 

All the interviews conducted at the Job Qub sites, of course, were with members 
who had not yet found job* One of the interviews conducted at an employment site 
yielded conmients that supported the mo^tion qualities of Job Oub. This client was a 
male who appeared to be in his mid-forties. He had been with his present employer for 
three weeks when interviewed, and he had been referred to this employer through his Job 
Oub. He stated that when he lost his last job, "It took me down. I got discouraged and 
lost my will. I would not be at [company name] without that program." 



Overall, about one out of every five clients assessed by JOBS is assigned to Job Club, 
but the percentage varies greatly across the 15 demonstration counties. Fourteen of the 
counties use a combination of classroom instruction, lasting firom one to four weeks, and 
guidtd job search, lasting from three to six weeks. Lake County dc^ not have classroom 
sessions. Clients meet individually with a job placement specialist to plan and cany out 
their job search strategy. The content covered in the classroom portion of Job Oub is quite 
similar across counties. All of the coaches and many of the clients interviewed spoke of 
the motivational quality of the club. 

For those clients who have the characteristics valued by emplc^ers-adequate 
education, good employment history, and suitable appearance and demeanor-Job Club is 
the most direct way for the JOBS program to assist clients obtain eii^>Iqymem. JOBS staff 
try to identify and assign clients with these characteristics to Job Club. Nevertheless, what 
evidence exists on the completion and placement rate is not too encouraging. It appears 
that only about half of the clients initially enrolled complete their participation and only 
about half of those who complete their clubs obtain employment. 



Employment- Subsidized and Unsubsidizcd 

Entry of former ADC recipients into unsubsidizcd employment is the basic criterion 
by which the success of JOBS will be judged. Qients may be processed efficiently, obtain 
GEI>s and work experience, and feel they were treated fairly by the program, but all of 
these intermediate measures of program performance will mean little if they do not lead 
to jobs that enable clients to leave public assistance. To obtain some initial evidence on 
the employment experiences of JOBS ch'ents, interviews were conducted with employers, 
both subsidized and unsubsidized, in most of the 15 demonstration counties. If the former 
JOBS clients were available on the days the employer interviews were conducted, they were 
interviewed also. 
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Subsidized E mployment 



Statewide, few clients (1.2 percent) are assigned to the Subsidized Employment 
Program (SEP), but 8 of the 15 demonstration counties had at least one SEP assignment 
in the CRIS data. Information obtained in Franklin and Summit counties suggests that the 
CRIS data may under-report the actual number of SEP clients. In Franklin an interview 
was conducted with a state agency that had enqjlqyed 11 JOBS clients under an SEP 
contract. This contract had led to regular, unsubsidized employment for 9 of the 11, One 
was dismissed because of poor attendance and job performance, and one could not be hired 
because a regular job opening did not become available. The CRIS data show only two 
SEP assignments in Franklin County for FY 1990. In Summit County an internal report 
showed 50 clients in SEP but CRIS has only 16 SEP assignments. 

In three of the six counties where SEP employers were interviewed, the SEP clients 
had originally been CWEP assignments. The clients had proved to be gooa workers and 
the agencies had requested that SEP conti-acts be written to enable them to work more 
hours. These three clients were interviewed. Two of them had been hired as regular 
employees; the third was still under SEP contract. The two who had obtained regular jobs 
were very appreciative of the help they had received from the JOBS program. One had 
obtained his GED before being assigned to CWEP which led to SEP and his present job. 
Both of them were making about $7.00 per hour in janitorial jobs. The client still under 
contract was doing street and park maintenance for a small village in southern Ohio. He 
was uncertain if the village would be able to offer him regular employment when the 
contract ended. 

The other three SEP contracts were not preceded by CWEP assignment. The 
contract in Franklin County has aluady been discussed. In Summit County tibe employer 
who was interviewed had hired as regular employees 10 clients who had originally been 
under SEP contracts. This employer operated several day care centers and had a real 
concern for the clients. The SEP subsidy helped her pay for training that she provided the 
clients. This training was approved by the National Association of Early Childhood 
Education and led to certification by that association. The client who was interviewed 
appreciated this training more than any uther aspect of her work. She felt that the training 
had given her skills and knowledge that would always enable her to find employment. 

The !dst SEP placement demonstrated the many factors that must be dealt wth to 
enable recipients to leave public assistance. The client was working in a subsidized job as 
a receptionist/clerk and making $4.00 per hour. She had always wanted to work with 
animals and had found a job that enabled her to do so thiough Job Club. Unfortunately 
her employer's medical insurance covered only her, not her son. When asked what she 
would do for insurance for her son when she left ADC, she replied TU get it on my own." 
It would appear to be virtually impossible for her to pay for such coverage on the wages 
she was receiving. 

SEP is not a popular component with JOBS administrators. Some fear that offering 
subsidies to employers will be perceived as competition by JTPA officials and make it more 
difficult to obtain JTPA*s cooperation in other areas, such as skill training. Another 
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administrator said that JTPA is in a better position to arrange subsidized employment and 
his program refers clients who desire this type of assignment to JTPA. Other administrators 
complained about the bureaucratic difficulties of diverting the client's financial assistance 
to the employer. One county that had arranged a SEP contract had to pay the employer 
out of its own funds and~as of the date of the CDHS visit, several months after the contract 
ended~the county still had not been reimbursed by ODHS. Still others feel the restriction 
that SEP contracts shall only be written for new jol» is unduly restrictive and consequently 
they make little effort to develop such placements. 

The difficulties that the administrators complained of were not apparent to the SEP 
employers who were interviewwl. None of them mentioned any problems in working with 
the CDHS or in receiving their subsidies. Those that had a)ntinuing contact with the JOBS 
program were satisfied with their relationships. They said the staff understood the kinds 
of workere they were seeking and sent them good candidates. A few even commented that 
for a government program, JOBS has a mim'mum amount of red tape and was veiy easy to 
work with. 



Unsubsidized Employment 

The employers who hired former clients into regular jobs were not as consistently 
complimentary of the program as the subsidized employers. The experience of one 
demonstrates some of the difficulties of hiring individuals who have not had a history of 
regular employment. This emplc^r has a cyclical demand for his product: in spring and 
summer there is heavy demand and he must increase his workforce. In fall and winter he 
must lay off those with least seniority. The starting wage is $6.50 with extra pay for night 
shift and special working conditions. 

This employer had been visited by job developers from the county JOBS program. 
He agreed to interview some of the clients. The job developers informed members of the 
Job Qub that the employer had some openings and asked for volunteers. Seven clients said 
they were interested and were scheduled for interviews. Five ^ *he seven reported for their 
interviews, and two were offered jobs on the condition that they passed a physical 
examination. Both of them passed the physical and started work, but one stopped working 
at the end of the first week and never contacted the employer as to the reasoa At the time 
the employer was interviewed, two weeks after the worker had stopped coming to work, he 
had not even come by to pick up his pay check for the week worked. The other client was 
still employed and very happy with his job. 

An employer in another county has had sunilar experiences with clients she has hired 
from the Job Qub. This was a low wage employer, paying just a little over the federal 
minimum wage. Her explanation for her high quit rate is that the clients just are not used 
to the discipline of coming to work every day. The supervisors who do the interviewing and 
hiring do not know which applicants are fi-om the Job Oub. 

Another low wage employer in a different county has had much more positive 
experiences with JOBS clients. He frankly admitted that he had turned to the JOBS 
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program because he could not get the number of workers he needed "off the street," and 
he has been pleasanUy surprised with the quality of worker the program has referred to 
him. In his judg».ient, the JOBS dients seem to appreciate having a job more than off- 
the-street hires and are more likely to stay with the «)mpany. He has hired 10 clients, 
every one the JOBS program referred to him. 

Some counties nominated as unsubsidized employers CWEP sites that had hired 
former clients as regular employees. These employers were very satisfied with the former 
recipients because they had considerable opportunity to observe their performance before 
offering then regular employment. 



Summary 

SEP is not popular with JOBS administrators, and only 1 percent of clients enter 
this component. Administrators say the diversion of the client's grant to the emplc^er is 
difficult to accomplish bureaucratically, and the restriction that contracts shall be written 
only for new jobs severely limits SEP potential. Some of the SEP employers who were 
interviewed had requested contracts for former CWEP clients who had performed well on 
their assignments. Employers had virtually no complaints about the performance of SEP 
workers or with its regulations and paperwork. 

Unsubsidized employers have had mixed experiences hiring JOBS clients. Some 
employers complained about the short tune the clients stayed with their companies. Others 
were pleasantly surprised with the clients' performance and apparent satisfaction vith 
having a job. While not always the case, there is a tendency for the enq)loyers who are 
most satisfied with the performance of former JOBS clients to pay considerably above the 
federal minimum wage, 'isually around $6.50 to $7.00 per hour. 

Given the manner in which the employers and clients who were interviewed were 
selected, it is not surprising that our fmdin^ tend to be postive. The JOBS program 
undoubtedly helps some clients find employment Whether it does so at rates high enough 
to justify iL<: costs awaits additional research from more representative samples. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



July 1989 through June 1990, the period covered by this report, was tbe first year of 
the JOBS program in the 15 demonstration counties. There had been similar programs in 
all of these counties the previous year, which were the subject of the firet aumual process 
report The transition from the existing programs to JOBS did not cause significant changes 
in operational procedures. JOBS did, however, bring about major increases in staff 
workloads due to the requirements that all recipients with children ages one to five go 
through orientation and asse^ment and that all clients be tested. Few of these exempted 
recipients volunteered to participate in JOBS. Consequently, the work invohred in 
scheduling, informing, and, if necessary, sanctioning these clients is not reflected in 
increased numbers of clients assigned to prt^ram components. 

Overall, we foimd the JOBS programs in the demonstration counties to be 
functioning more smoothly in 1990 than they had been when we visited them a year earlier. 
All had established pro<«dures for tiie basic functions of the program, such as scheduling 
clients, conducting orientation and assessment, assigning clients to components, and dealing 
with noncompliance. As has been noted in previous chapters and is discussed in greater 
detail in Part n, these procedures varied aaoss counties, both in the actual way they were 
conducted and in their efficiency and apparent effectiveness. 

In this chapter, we draw upon the variability across counties, as well as other 
information and impressions we obtained from our county visits, to reach some interim 
conclusions about the operation of the JOBS program and to offer recommendations for 
those parts that appear to us to be most in need of improven ent. The different approaches 
to similar problems across counties suggested many of ti e recommendations that are 
presented in this chapter. 

We use the word "interim" with regard to these findings because this is the second 
of three annual reports that will be followed by a report that will present our final findings 
on the three years of research. We are presenting what we know now, recognizing that the 
programs are continually evolving and that the aspects which we examine are only selected 
aspects of a larger entity. 

This chapter is organized into separate sections on findings and recommendations. 
Within each of these sections, the contents follow the progression of a client through the 
program: initial notification, orientation, assessment, assignment to components, and 
experiences in the components. 
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Eindinss 



Our field work gave us the opportunity to talk with the staff and dients of JOBS 
programs and with individuals in their communiti^ who have had dients in their programs 
or who have supervised them in CWEP assignments and regular jobs. The clients we talked 
with cannot be considered a representative sample of all JOBS partidpants. Most of them 
have probiily benefited from the program more than the average partidpant There is an 
inherent selectivity in interviewing a client who has moved into a regular job after taking 
part in JOBS. These clients at present represent a small minority of all partidpants. Yet 
their success may pomt to what needs to be done if more clients are to realize the same 
benefits from partidpation. 



Scheduling. Orientation - and Assessment 

During our visits to the CDHSs in the 15 demonstration counties, we interviewed 
staff, observed the orientation and assessment procedures, and reviewed individual client 
records. We discuss the methods used to process clients into JOBS in the order in which 
they occur. 

Bringing dien ts Into the program. Interviews with JOBS staff and review of case 
records led to the following findings: 

1. Processing clients into the JOBS program and assigning them to components is 
phased in over time, rather than occurring all at once. 

2. The amount of time that elapses between intake or redetermination and referral 
to JOBS is longer in urban counties than in rural counties. 

3. Approximately half of all mandatoiy clients report for orientation/assessment 
in response to initial notification and an additional 35 percent respond to 
additional notifications. 

On the average, JOBS clients are referred to the work program 65 days after 
redetermination or approval for benefits by in(X)me maintenance. There is quicker referral 
in rural counties due to the use of internal forms, rather than the 6802 form, which is 
g'^aerated by ODHS and used by the urban counties. The longer time period appears to 
be related to the processing of CRIS forms at the county level. 

An average of 51 days after referral, JOBS clients are sent a notice to attend 
jrientation and assessment. The length of time between the mailing of a notification to 
appear and the date the client is to appear is sometimes as short as two days or as long as 
two weeks. This variation appears within counties as well as between counties. In general, 
however, 13 more days pass before the orientation/assessment visit occurs. If a second 
notice is required, it follows an average of 57 days after the first. After the 
assessment/orientation is conducted, an average of 35 days pass before the start of an initial 
work program activity. Thus, the average amount of tin^e that elapses between intake or 
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redetermination and the beginning of the initial work program activity is 165 days (5.4 
months) for clients who respond to the first notification to appear and 221 days (73 
months) for clients who respond to additional notifications. 

Although most mandatoiy clients are eventually enrolled, the high percentage that 
do not report for orientation/assessment in response to initial notification cause much extra 
work for JOBS staff. Good cause must be provided or the sanctioning procedure initiated. 
The threat of sanction causes most clients to report, but it increases the paj^rwork between 
JOBS and IM imd adds a coercive tone to the program that may be damaging to its long- 
term goals. 

Scheduling of clients. The low initial reporting rate also contributes to scheduling 
problems. The JOBS staff expect only about half of the clients they schedule to report 
and, therefore, schedule extra clients for each session. On those rare occasions when almost 
everyone reports, the assessment staff must rush through their interviews. There is little 
time for discussion of occupational gpah or plans, and the interviewers concentrate on 
completing the necessaiy forms and having the clients sign them. 

Even when the usual 50 percent of those scheduled report for orientation/ 
assessment, the following finding is warranted: 

1. The scheduUng practices being used in all counties but Stark result in clients 
waiting as long as four hours after the orientation for their assessment interview 
or in having to return to the CDHS on another day for the interview. 

The scheduling difficulties are a result of attempting to achieve staffing efficiency, 
an economic necessity. Stark County, however, is using staggered interview times and a 
videotaped orientation presentation that permits the scheduling of fewer clients at a time 
for orientation, with the result that clients do not have to wait long periods for the 
assessment interview. Staff and clients both appeared to find the arrangement agreeable. 

Orientation . Observation of the orientation sessions in the 15 counties led to these 
findings: 

1. All but two of the demonstration counties conduct group orientation sessions 
that usually consist of a staff member reading printed information about JOBS 
that had been sent to the clients with the letters scheduling their 
orientation/assessment 

2. The manner in which most counties are conducting the orientation sessions is 
not one which encourages clients to want to participate. 

As with any major change in their lives, clients were concerned about the impact 
JOBS would have on them. During orientation, JOBS staff had the tendency to use many 
acronyms and to cover the information quickly. Although questions were encouraged and 
staff responded to them in a positive manner, the amount and depth of information covered 
appeared to intimidate clients into not asking for clarification. In most counties, the 
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information had been mailed prior to orientation, but many clients appeared not to have 
read it As discussed below, however, clients aj^ared more comfortable in the one-to- 
one assessment interviews and freer to ask questions. 

The Rigfcts and Responsibilities form was generally mailed to clients with the other 
orientation materials prior to assessment and was generally read to the dients during 
orientation. Because not all clients possess adequate reading skills for such a document, 
the reading and discussing of it is important. 

Testing . Observation of the testing procedures in the 15 counties led to these 
findings: 

1. Testing conditions vaiy widely across the 15 counties with regard to type of test, 
conditions of testing, and, for some tests, examiners* judgments as to the 
correctness of answers. 

2. Testing does not have much influence on assignment to program components 
except for clients who score veiy low. TTiese clients are likely to be referred to 
adult literacy programs. 

Testing is now mandatory for JOBS. At the time of the CDHS visits, two counties 
were not yet testing but were scheduled to implement testing soon. Although testing was 
generally administered prior to the assessment interview, some counties were testing after 
assignment and some were testing only those clients who were referred to ABE. The 
majority of counties, however, arranged to have test results available prior to making the 
initial component assignment. 

The conditions under which tests were administered varied from county to county. 
Some counties did not have adequate space available for the proper administration of a 
test; others did. Different tests were used by different counties (see chapter 2 for a more 
detailed discussion of the tests); however, all but one county were using generally 
recognized and accepted tests. 

Because of the emphasis being placed on pereuading clients who are without a high 
school diploma to study for the GED, testing does not appear to have much impact on 
assignment, except for those who score very low. Therefore, testing is being used more to 
determine the grade level in which the client would begin GED study, rather than as a 
diagnostic tool to help clients achieve the skills needed to obtain and maintain employment. 
Instead, the possession of a high school diploma is deemed to be a major deciding factor 
in determining if an individual should attend ABE to sharpen skills. 

Assi gnment to components . Observation of assessment interviews and debriefing 
with staff and clients led to these findings: 

1. Assessment staff differ in the degree to which they attempt to counsel clients 
or just complete the required forms. Interviewers have considerable discretion 
in deciding what components clients should enter. 
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2, Educational attainment, prior work experience, clients* preferences, and presence 
of barriers to employment (lack of transportation, health problems, family 
responsibilities, substance abuse) were the major considerations in deciding on 
program assigiunents. 

Summit County is the only county that has prepared formal guidelines for 
determining component assignment In the other counties, assessment interviewers do not 
have formal guidelines and, consequently, have considerable discretion in assignment of 
clients. Most interviewers, however, reported that the same factors as having the major 
influence on their decisions, and the observations confirmed that these factors appeared to 
be most important. 

The majority of staff in all the 15 counties treated clients with courtesy, friendliness, 
and respect. Interactions were pleasant and, for the most part, relaxed. Interactions were 
at their best in the one-to-one assessment interviews and staff made efforts to work with 
clients rather than to process them through the system. However, the term "working off 
your grant" is still being used by some CDHS staff in some counties. This appeared to be 
a holdover from the old work relief program that, in time, will disappear. A patronizing 
attitude was observed in a few counties, indicated by such phrases as "We can give you back 
your dignity," which was used during one Job Oub presentation. But, on the whole, staff 
worked to incorporate clients' wishes and interests as much as possible in making 
component assignments. 



Program Co mponents 

During the period luly 1989 through June 1990, the CRIS data indicate that 21,934 
assignments were made to JOBS components. The distribution was as follows: 

Percent 

o Education and Training 49 
o Commum'ty Work Experience Program 31 
o Job Oub 18 
o Subsidized Employment Program 1 

We discuss the components in the order they are listed above. First we list our interim 
findings, then we present our thoughts on the implications of these findings for program 
operation and effectiveness. 

Education and training . CXir site visits and analysis of the CRIS data led to the 
following: 

1. The JOBS priority on education and training has been accepted by program 
staff. 
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2. Clients who have not graduated from high school or obtained a GED will be 
assigned to E&T unless they strongly object to this component 

3. Ahnost aU clients in E4&T are attending Adult Basic Education (ABE) or GED 
classes; vciy few are enroUtfU in skill training or postsecondaiy programs. 

4. Those conducting ABE classes believe that clients whose tested levels in reading 
and mathematics are below the eighth grade equivalent will have a difficult 
time obtaining the GED. 

5. The clients most likely to benefit from GED classes are women who dropped 
out of high school when they became pregnant, not because of academic 
difficulties. Many of these women are capable of earning the GED and are 
motivated to use it to obtain access to additional training or employment. 

6. JOBS referrals to ABE/GED classes place a greatly increased burden on the 
adult education facilities in their counties. 

The large increase in the number of clients assigned to E&T and our interviews with 
the JOBS staff are the basis for the first conclusion. While we recognize that an emphasis 
on E&T is inherent in the Family Support Act, we question whether ABE will be of much 
help for clients whose reading level is in the fourth to seventh grade range. We doubt if 
many clients in this range wiU ever get their GED, which is the credential that opens the 
door to better jobs. We can see ABE as useful to the individual who is fimctionaUy 
illiterate, reading below the fourth grade level, and we can see the individual who can read 
at the eighth grade level or above as a likely candidate to obtain a GED. Those in the 
middle range, unless they are extremely motivated, may well put in a lot of efibrt for very 
little return. 

Typically, ABE/GED classes meet for only a few hours a day, two or three days per 
week. Some counties require clients assigned to these classes to make up any required 
hours not spent in class in CWEP assignments. In counties that do not have this CWEP 
requirement, E&T, and even Job Oub, appear for some clients to be "least effort" choices, 
selected not because of the opportunities they provide, but because they are the easiest way 
to satisfy JOBS requirements. 

Community Work Experience Program . Our community visits led to the following 
conclusions about CWEP: 

1. CWEP assignments lead to unsubsidized, regular employment for some clients. 
These jobs tend to pay better than the jobs obtained through Job Club. 

2. For many clients, CWEP is seen as a legitimate requh-ement in exchange for 
their cash assistance. For such clients, working at their assignment reduces the 
stigma of receiving public assistance. 
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3. Many clients never report to their CWEP assignments. No-show rates of 50 
percent or higher are common in jobs requiring janitorial, recycling. Utter control 
and similar work. Sites that screen and interview clients prior to assignment 
have much better experience. 

4. aients who report to their CWEP assignments generally perform their work in 
a satisfactory manner. 

A recurring theme in interviews with JOBS staff; service providers from other 
agencies, and CWEP supervisors is that the clients sort themselves into two basic groups: 
those who want to change their lives, Le. get off welfare, and those who do not Those who 
want a change respond to the opportunities that JOBS makes available and are grateful for 
them. Those who have accepted public assistance tend to resist, actively or passively, any 
action that may cause change. 

To these two bread categories, we add a third. Mai^ of tiie individuals assigned to 
CWEP have personal problems or such minimal skills that it would be very difficult for 
them to find employment in the regular labor market For them, CWEP is an employer 
of last resort, and they appreciate their CWEP assignments. They certainly do not see their 
work as "slave labor." Instead, they view it as a very reasonable quid pro quo that makes 
receiving their monthly check less demeaning. To them, their CWEP assignments are their 
jobs and they refer to themselves as Vorking for the welfare office." 

In our judgment, CWEP has more potential than is being realized. The v/ork 
experience and exposure to employer expectations can be very l^neficial to many clients. 
The experience they receive and the chance to demonstrate their performance as a worker 
can be more beneficial for adults with poor academic skills than ABE. During our 
interviews in the 15 counties, we heard several reports of individuals on CWEP assigrraient 
who demonstrated good work habits that led to their being hu-ed into well-paying jobs. The 
work assignment gave many of them a chance they would not have received without CWEP. 

As in every other employment setting, the work sites that arc most selective have the 
best experience. Settings such as day care centers and hospitals that screen their CWEP 
assig/ments, sometimes including medical ex; jinations and police record checks as well 
as personal interviews, report generally favorable experience. Those sites that take all who 
are assigned have many more problems: many never report, and some of those who report 
are reluctant workers. 

CWEP will never be a direct route into employment for large numbers of clients. 
The agencies that enter into CWEP contracts typically have tight budgets or they would not 
be seeking CWEP clients. Nevertheless, even these agendes occasionally have openings, 
and our interviews suggest that clients who demonstrate good work habits are often hired 
for these openings. 

Job aub . Our interviews with Job Qub staff and participants and our review of 
some informal reports that Job Club staff prepared for us led to these findings: 
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1. Job Qub is the most direct route into en^loyment for JOBS clients. About half 
of the clients assigned to Job Chib complete their participation, and about half 
of those who complete obtain employment 

2. Job Qub partidpaiion provides motivation and encouragement to dub members. 

3. Clients who have a high school diploma or GED and recent job cxperien<« will 
be assigned to Job Qub unless they express a strong preference for another 
assignment. 

4. It is difficult for Job Oub members to find jobs whose total compensation (take 
home pay and benefits) is equal to their ADC assistance and medical coverage. 

A recurrent theme in interviews with Job Qub coadies, supervisors, and club 
members, themselves, was the motivational quality of the dub. Coaches refer to clients at 
the beginning of a dub as "being in a rut," "discouraged," "given up on themseKes," The 
group interaction and encours^ement in the club appears to counteract maiqr of these 
negative self-perceptions. The clients realize that many others have the same problems 
they have and that there are wsys of dealing with these problems. 

Group motivation and newly acquired job-seeking skills, unfortunately, often cannot 
overcome the realities of the labor market. Many of the clients assigned to Job Qub had 
been engaged in a continuing job search long before they were notified they must take part 
in JOBS. Most of them reported they learned more effective ways of identifying potential 
jobs and presenting themselves in resumes, applications, and interviews. Even with their 
improved job-seeking skills, however, most still lacked the spedalized occupational skills 
that lead to better-paying jobs. 

Information on starting wages of Job Oub members was not available in most 
counties, and it was incomplete where it was available. From what was examined, however, 
it appears that most of the jobs pay in the $4.00 to $5.00 per hour range. When taxes are 
deducted, these jobs often yield less income than ADC assistance, and they ahnost never 
have medical insurance comparable to that available to redpients. 

Some clients were interviewed who could have taken jobs and left welfare but were 
deterred by the loss of medical insurance. One man had a wife with a chronic heart 
condition that required expensive medi(»tioa He had a job offer, but the employers's 
insurance would not cover pre-existing conditions. A woman who was working in a SEP job 
paying $4.00 per hour had medical insurance from her employer for herself but not for her 
son. She said that when she left ADC she planned to obtain insurance for her son on her 
own. It would be virtually impossible for her to pay for such insurant on her wage. JOBS 
staff reported that the individuals we encountered were representative of many more facing 
similar problems. Even with medical benefits extended for one year, the fear of eventually 
losing such coverage is considered by JOBS staff as one of the biggest barriers to leaving 
ADC. 
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Snhsidized Emp lnvmem Program. Only 1 percent of JOBS dients Bie assigned to 
SEP. and interviews were conducted with SEP sites in only six coimucs. Based on this 
limited, and probably biased, sample, the following findings seem warranted: 

1. JOBS administrators feel the problems associated with SEP placements outweigh 
the benefits and, consequently, they put little effort into this component 

2. SEP contracts with the appropriate types of employers can lead to better jobs 
than clients arc likely to obtain through Job Club or on their own. 

At three of the six SEP sites we visited, the contracts had led to permanent 
employment in some of the hi^est paying jobs we encountered in our community visits. 
These contracts were all for janitorial or clerical jobs with pubUc agencies, and all paid 
around $7.00 per hour and provided good insurance and retirement benefits. One of the 
sites, a private day care con^any, did not pay as well but provided extensive traimng 
leading to certification by a professional association. 

TTicse contracts demonstrate that SEP can be a useful tool if the right kind of 
employers are identified. The difficulties of finding such employers, however, coupled with 
the restriction that the (wntract only be for new jobs, the concern that such contiwrts will 
be seen by JTPA officials as competing for empl<^is, and the administrative difficulues 
of diverting recipients' grants, <»use most JOBS programs to give SEP little attention. 



Employment 

Unsubsidized, permanent employment is the goal toward which all processes and 
components of JOBS are directed. It is with regard to employment, however, that our 
findings must be most tentative. The process Mialysis was not intended to detcnnine the 
effects on clients or employer if that employment resulted fi-om participation in JOBS. 
The employer interviews were conducted to obtain their perspective on how the program 
was being implemented. 

As was noted in Chapter 3, the manner in which the employers and employed clients 
were contacted was likely to yield information positive to JOBS. The employers who were 
interviewed were nominated by the JOBS adminisuators in the counties. The former 
clients who were interviewed had been hired by these employers and were worldng and 
available at the time the employer interviews were conducted. With these cautions m mind, 
we offer these tentative findings: 

1. Employers are generally satisfied with the job performance of clients who have 
gone through the JOBS program. Employers who hired clients who had worked 
for them while on CWEP assignment tend to be most satisfied. Employers who 
hired clients who had found their jobs through Job Qub tend to be least 
satisfied. 
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2. Employers find the JOBS program easy to work with. The staff are responsive 
to their requests and there is a minimum of red tape. 



Recommendations 

The second year of the process analysis reinforced the recommendations presented 
in the first annual report It should be noted that when we conducted our second round 
of visits to the CDHS, our first report was still being reviewed internally at ODHS and the 
JOBS staff in the counties had not even been informed of these rec»nraiendations, much 
less had a chance to try to implement them. Our major recommendation, therefore, is that 
the recommendations presented in the first report be given careful consideration to 
determine their potential utility and feasibility. Those that appear to be of potential help 
should be tested. 

The following recommendations are, in many cases, an elaboration on those 
presented last year. We use the same categories for presenting these recommendations: 

o Suggestions Concerning Local Management 
o Suggestions Concerning Program Components 
o Suggestions for ODHS Administration 



Sug gestions C oncerning Local Management 

Oients within the same county receive varying amounts of lead time to appear for 
orientation and assessment For some, the length of time between when the notification 
to appear is sent and the date the client is to appear is only a few days; for others, the 
length of time is as long as two weeks. It is difficult, with the information currently 
collected, to determine the impact on individual client response to a first notice. If more 
than one notice must be sent, however, or if sanction procedures are initiated, more JOBS 
staff time is taken than if the client appears in response to the first notice. Therefore, 
realistic time frames should be used. This leads to the following reconuncndation: 

Recommendation 1: A minimum of at least one week should be allotted 

between the mailing of a notification to appear and the 
date on which the client is requested to appear. 

We are also concerned with the amoimt of time some clients must wait after 
orientation for their assessment interview and the fact that, in some counties, clients must 
return on another day to complete the orientation and assessment process. We believe that 
this is not a matter of simple inconvenience, but, at least for some, of hardship. 

To ensure a quality orientation, the clarity of communication, and the elimination 
of undue difficulties for the client, therefore, we make the following recommendation: 
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Recommeiidatioii 2: Each county should consider the Stark County model for 

conducting orientation and assessment which uses 
staggered appointment times and a videotape to present 
basic information about the program. 

It appeared during our CDHS visits that testing was being conducted more to 
comply with regulations than to be used as a factor in determining appropriate assignment. 
Therefore, with regard to testing, we make the following recommendations: 

Recommemiation 3: Counties should administer tests and have test results 

available prior to component assignment This 
necessitates a test that is simple to score. Hiis may also 
necessitate testing prior to or as part of orientation. 

Recommendation 4: The individuals who administer the tests should be 

trained in proper procedures including the importance 
of precise timing, the reading of standard instructions, 
and, for group tests, the spacing of clients. 

Within a county, as well as between counties, assessment interviewers make decisions 
regarding component assignments as they see fit The characteristics and circumstances of 
individual diente make this necessary, to a de^ee. However, some guideUnes are needed. 
fvi otample, the importance of a client obtaining a GED if he/she does not possess a high 
•icbo diploma should be consistent within, if not between, counties. Guidelines would also 
; - he pM in setting the general "tone" for assessors as well as any other staff who come 
in'o -ontact with JOBS participants. For example, most counties are carefully avoiding the 
terminology Vr.i ing off your grant" as well as language that appe^^ patronizirvg. Please 
note that uif^ercntiate between guidelines and regulations. Therefore, we make the 
following recommendations: 

Recommendation 5: Each county should develop guidelines for assessment 

that are in agreement with ODHS polides and priorities. 
These guidelines should reOect the county's polides and 
provide a framework to which the assessors can refer 
when interacting with aients. 

Recommendation 6: Language that can be construed as patronizing or punitive 

by clients should be identified and JOBS staff instructed 
to avoid such words and phrases. 



Suggestions f or Program Components 

Our observations suggest that CWEP can lead to employment for some clients who 
demonstrate good work habits. The training component of the program could be upgraded 
by offering a short pre-assignment class for clients on how to dress, personal hygiene, and 
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the importance of attendance, punctuality, and getting along with co-workers and 
supervisors. 

There also should be more attempt to work with the agencies to which CWEP clients 
are assigned These agendes should recognize that the program has objectives beyond 
providing unpaid workers. The individuals who supervise the CWEP diente should be 
aware of the importance of providmg a realistic work environment 

To increase the employability of CWEP clients and decrease the frustration that 
many CWEP sites experience with these dients, we have three recommendations: 



We feel this last recommendation will hayc three positwe effects. First, it will send 
a message that CWEP responsibilities are serious and must be fulfilled, which should lead 
to higher rates of attendance and letter performance. Scrond, it will be reassuring to those 
who are fulfilling then- responsibilities. It will show these good CWEP workers that there 
are consequences of noncompliance, and they are not foolish for working while others are 
avoiding assignment. TOrd, it will reassure agency sites that JOBS staff are putting forth 
a good-faith effort to provide quality workers. 

Almost all of the agendes involved with JOBS-extemal Job Qub and education and 
training providers, as well as CWEP sites-report that if they can get the clients to come a 
few limes, some conmiitment is created and clients begin to feel positive about themselves 
and their assignments. Spedal emphasis should be placed on ensuring that clients do report 
to their assignments. Probably the best way to do this is prompt and consistent sanctioning 
of those who do not report 

Most Job Clubs follow the same general pattern: a period of classroom instruction 
in the basics of identifying job leads, completing job applications, preparing resumes, 
presenting oneself in interviews and following up on the interviews, and then a period of 
self-directed job search. The major differe"oe that was observed is whether or not mock 
job application interviews are videotaped and critiqued. Those who use this technique 



Recommendation 7: 



Conduct a one-day workshop for all dients Mwly assigned 
to CWEP. Stress the importance of attendance, 
punctuality, and other good work habits. Sanction dients 
who do not report for this workshop nor show good 
cause. Do not permit dients to report to their 
assignments without attending the workshop. 



Recommendation 8: 



Stress to CWEP supervisors the importance of treating 
dients as much Uke regular employees as possible with 
the same expectations for attendance and performance. 
When possible, have site supervisors interview dients 
before accepting them for assignment 



Reconmiiendation 9: 



Carefully monitor CWEP attendance and consistently 
sanction those vAio do not report or perform satisfactorily. 
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think it is helpful, and that client^ after some initial anxiety, enjoy seeing themselves on 
tape. Those who do not use videotaping think it would be too upsetting to the clients and 
tend to make them too concerned about how they present themselves in an interview. The 
reports we recewed, however, indicate that videotaping is not as anxiety producing as those 
who do not do it seem to think. Most dients enjoy seeing themselves on videotape and 
benefit from the critique of their performance. 

Recommendation 10: Job Qubs should videotape mock job application interviews 

and have participants critique these interviews. 



Suggestions for QDHS Administration 

The turnaround time required to issue the form 6802 is lengthy for those counties 
that use it to identify the JOBS participants. This has resulted in backlogs for some 
counties. Therefore, we recommend the following: 

Reconunendatton 11: Examine the procedures used to generate the CRIS JOBS- 

related forms to determine if the time between IM coding 
the recipient as a JOBS participant and the issuance of the 
form can be shortened. 

The quality of presentation of information to clients during the orientation sessions 
varies, but is generally perfunctory and sometimes unclear. We recognize that it is difficult 
for JOBS staff to maintain a high level of motivation and enthusiasm when performing the 
same task repeatedly. We also recognize that the orientation is important not only for the 
information that is shared, such as that on Rights and Responsibilities, but also for the 
attitude that clients perceive the JOBS staff to possess. To present the necessary 
information in a more uniform and motivating marmer, we recommend the following: 

Recommendation IZ Contract for a prof^onally developed orientation videotape 

of approximately 20 minutes length. This videotape should 
present basic information about JOBS and the clients* rights 
and responsibilities in a positive, motivating maimer that 
stresses the opportunities the program provides to clients. 

In our findings about education and training presented above, we expressed doubts 
that clients who perform below the eighth-grade equivalent level on standardized tests will 
realize any employment benefits from participating in ABE or GED classes. These doubts 
lead to the following recommendation: 

Recommendation 13: Use grade equivalent scores in reading and mathematics 

to assess the effects of participating in Ei&T for clients who 
enter these classes at different skill levels. 
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Even though different tests are administered across counties, the raw scores are all 
converted to a scale that measures the average performance of students at different school 
grades. These grade equivalent^ scores could provide a standard measure across counties. 
If our impressions arc correct, future analyses will find that few clients who score below the 
eighth grade equivalent will obtain GEDs. This is the certificate that yields access to many 
employment and additional training opportunities. If it is not obtained, we suspect that 
clients will realize few employment benefits from the time they spend in GED classes. 

The research presented in this report has documented that the JOBS program is 
providing clients opportunities to obtain additional education and training and access to 
employment. The crudal question-whether the clients who receive these services benefit 
from them in terms of reduced welfare dependency at significantly higher rates than clients 
who are not receiving the services-will be answered by the impact analysis. The process 
analysis attenpts to determine if the JOBS program is being operated as it was planned and 
to provid.*- suggestions for improvement in its operations. That, we hope, was done in this 
report. 
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PARTn 

INDIVIDUAL COUNTY SUMMARIES 



INTRODUCTION 



This part of the report presents summary descriptions of the implementation of the 
JOBS program in the 15 demonstration counties. The format of the summaries is the same 
for each of the counties. Each simmiary begins with a brief description of the major 
characteristics of the county, including its estimated population in 1988. the latest year for 
which estimates are available, its ADC caseload in June 1990, its ADC rate per 1,000 
population, and its unemployment rate in 1989. The suramaiy describes the structure of 
the JOBS program, the orientation and assessment procedures used in the coun"^, and the 
factors that are considered when assigning clients to components. These descriptions are 
based on interviews with program staff and observations of orientation sessions and 
assessment interviews. 

The summary then discusses each of the major components of the OBS program 
in the county. This information was obtained from interviews with representatives of 
community agencies or employers cooperating with the JOBS program and from clients 
assigned to these agencies or hired by the employers. Comparisons are made between 
estimates made by the program administrator of the percentage of clients assigned to each 
component and information obtained from the ORIS system. 

The summary also includes a brief discussion of the effects of the change from 
Transitions to Independence, the preceding work program, to JOBS. This change occurred 
in July 1989 (the initial month of fiscal year 1990), which is the time period covered in this 
report. The concluding section lists any major problems or suggestions for improvement 
in the JOBS program that were mentioned by the JOBS staff or others contacted in the 
county. 
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BROWN COUNTY' 



Brown County is located in southwestern Ohio. Its western boundary is about 25 
miles east of downtown Oncinnati, and its southern boundaiy is the Ohio River. Despite 
its proximity to Oncinnati, it is not included as part of the primary metropolitan statistical 
area defined by the federal government. This exclusion indicates a low level of commuting 
and other economic ties between Brown and the more urbamzed counties it borders on its 
west. 

The largest town and county seat, Georgetown, has a population of only about 3,500. 
The total county population was estimated to be 35,800 in 1988. In June 1990, there were 
656 ADC cases in the county, or 18J per 1000 population, which ranked it eighth among 
the 15 demonstration counties. Of all ADC cases, 13.1 percent are ADC-U. 

The main private sector employers in the county are manufacturers: Cincinnati 
Milacron, U.S. Shoe, Mac Tool, and Trinity Freightcar. The last two have been laying off 
workers in the past year, but the unemployment rate for the county in 1989 was only about 
one percentage point higher than the rate for the whole state. 

The work program, which is referred to as JOBS, is organized as a separate unit in 
the CDHS. The county director also serves as administrator of the work program. There 
are three full-time and one part-time staff members in addition to the administrator. Two 
of the full-time staff are assessment interviewers and the third processes forms and 
maintains the records. The part-time staff member assists with paperwork, primarily the 
Background Information Forms collected for the evaluation, and with assessment of exempt 
clients. 



Assessment/A ssignment 

When ADC applicants are interviewed to determine their eligibility, they are 
informed by the IM worker that they may have to participate in JOBS. They sign a county 
form that indicates they understand their responsibility to appear for an assessment 
interview. All clients considered eUpble for JOBS are referred directly to the work 
program. 

The work program sends a notification letter to all referrals specifying the date and 
time they must report foi assessment. Enclosed with the letter are a six page personal 
history questionnaire and other forms that clients are asked to complete prior to their 
scheduled assessment. 



'CDHS visit: January 31, 1990; community visit: June 20, 1990. 
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Assessment is conducted in two parts~r group orientation and testing session on the 
first day followed by individual interviews on a different day. The group session that was 
observed lasted approximately four hours with two short breaks. Forty clients had been 
scheduled and 17 attended- GA and ADC clients attended the same session. The first 15 
minutes consisted of a general explanation of JOBS and the assessment process. The 
Locator form of the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) was then administered. This 
was collected for scoring and the cliente* rights and responsibilities were reviewed. 
Following a 10 minute break, a 19 page handbook was distributed. This handbook 
describes the JOBS components and the administrative procedures of the program, 
including sanctioning and grievance. The information of most importance to the clients was 
reviewed for the next 20 minutes. A JTPA representative then talked to the group about 
the services his agency could provide and about some of the jobs to which he could refer 
JTPA participants. This took 25 minutes and was followed by another break. During the 
break, several of the clients talked with the JTPA representative about their own needs and 
problems. The final step of the group session was the administration of the second stage 
of the TABE. 

Three individual assessment interviews were observed on the day of the visit Two 
were original interviews and one was a reassessment due to decline in the mmibcr of hours 
the client was working. The two original interviews were with males, one an ADC-U and 
the other a GA recipient, who were both high school dropouts in their late twenties who 
tested poorly in readmg and mathematics. The assessment interviewer -ecommended 
General Educational Development (GED) classes for both. One was quite receptive, but 
the other resisted on the basis that he had never done well in school. The receptive client 
was also assigned to CWEP for 12 hours. The resistant client was assigned to Job Qub in 
addition to GED classes. Both of these interviews took about 30 minutes. 

The reassessment interview was with an employed client who had obtained her 
current job through Job Club. She was currently only receiving food stamps, but her hoars 
of work had recently been reduced and she came to the CDHS to have her food stamp 
allowance adjusted. Her IM caseworker .lad notified the JOBS program that she was 
coming in and a reassessment interview was scheduled. The interviewer encouraged her 
to resume the GED classes she had stopped attending when she was switched to second 
shift on her job. With the reduction in hours she would be able to start attending again. 
She agreed with this suggestion, but expressed concern about the 200 word essay she would 
have to write as part of the GED test. She said she wanted to obtain the GED diploma 
to set an example for her boys-if Mom finished high school they should too. 

Both of the assessment interviewers said that the most important consideration in 
making a program assignment is the educational level of the clients. Clients who lack a 
high school diploma are encouraged to attend GED classes. Clients who are "dead set 
against" education and have had little prior employment are assigned to CWEP. Qients 
with prior work experience are sent to Jco Club. One of the assessment interviewers had 
developed a few subsidized employment placements by contacting employers directly. The 
other had never made an SEP assignment, because he thought JTPA was much more 
capable in this area. He referred all clients interested in such a placement to JTPA. 
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Program Componeats 



The work program administrator estimated that about 45 percent of ADC clients are 
assigned to CWEP, about 30 percent to education and training, 20 percent to Job Qub, and 
less than 5 percent to SEP. The C3US data were fairly close 

to these estimates. CRIS indicated that 351 clients had been assigned to componente during 
FY 1990. The distribution was education and training 40 percent, CWEP 33 percent. Job 
Qub 26 percent and SEP less than 1 percent. Appendix table A.4 shows the monthly 
caseload by component in Brown County for FY 1990. 

Brown County has a limited tax base and public employers are eager to receive 
CWEP assignments. The CDHS has 26 contracts with villages, schools, and other agencies 
including a recycling center that transports clients who do not have their own transportation. 
The program administrator thinks that a good performance record on a CWEP assignment 
often can open more doors to regular employment opportunities than obtaining a GED. 

Intendews that were conducted at the recycling center and a local school supported 
the administrator's observation. The director of the recycling center and the superintendent 
of schools reporced they had hired former CWEP clients. In both cases, it was clients who 
demonstrated superior work performance who were offered regular jobs when openings 
became available. The employer who was interviewed had also hired a former recipient 
on the basis of a referral based on CWEP performance. This employer stated that she 
probably woulo not have hired this client without the positive referral. 

The three clients who had been hired were also interviewed. Tbey were very positive 
about their experiences in the JOBS program and credited it with leading to tfieir jobs. 

Because the recycling center provides transportation for CWEP clients, it is often the 
assignment of last resort for those who cannot travel to other assignments. Perhaps as a 
result of this, and of its reputation as a place where one has to work, the center has a high 
no-show rate. The recycling director estimated 50 percent of those assigned by the CDHS 
do not report initially, and 25 percent never report If they attend for a month, however, 
they usually become reliable workers. 

Education and training programs consist primarily of ABE/GED classes. These are 
offered by the Southern Hill Joint Vocational Sci ■>ol (JVS) and the two-year college in the 
county. Clients who wish occupational skill training are referred to JTPA. 

The director of adult education at the JVS was interviewed. During the 1989-90 
school year, he had enrolled 240 clients, both ADC and GA, referred by the CDHS. Some 
of these clients have already completed their GED. Most clients respond well to the 
classes, but there are some who do not apply themselves and attend only to continue 
receiving assistance. Out of the 240 clients, he has had to ask only three to leave because 
they would not work and were disruptive to the class. Of these three, one returned and 
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has done weU. The director said his relations with the CDHS were excellent, including 
financial support to offer ABE/GED classes during the summer. 

The Job Qub is conducted for the JOBS program by the JTPA administrative entity, 
Adams-Brown Community Action, under a performance based contract that charges a 
maximum of $100, $25 at enrollment. $50 if a client completes the program, and $25 if a 
client obtains a job and retains it for 30 days. The clubs are conducted only for JOBS 
participants and are scheduled eveiy other month. Qassroom sessions run for three weeks 
for three hours a day. They cover topics such as job applications, interviewing, resumes, 
and identifying job leads. After the classes, the clients are required to conduct their own 
job search. Once a week they n- report their efforts including the number of leads 
generated and employer contacts maue. 

Reports of four Job Qubs conducted between July 1989 and April 1990 indicated 
69 clients had been referred and 57 (83 percent) had actually enrolled. Of those who had 
enrolled, 47 (82 percent) had <»mpleted the club. Of those who had completed the club, 
22 (47 percent) had obtained jobs. The personnel specialist responsible for the Job Oub 
thought that many of the clients who were referred were not really job ready. These cUcnts 
were unclear as to their occupational preferences, had little prior work experience, and 
often lacked transportatioa 



Transition to JOBS 

The major change caused by the transition from Fair Work to JOBS was in the 
amount of time spent in assessment Prior to JOBS, Brown County had only used the 
Locator form of the TABE. Now the separate tests for different achievement levels are 
also administered, and this has added about two hours to each group sessioa The 
requirement to assess ADC-R clients with children o ie to five years of age increased the 
number who attend the group sessions and increased the paperwork involved in notifying 
these clients and following up with those who do not attend their scheduled sessions. 

The coding changes for ODHS forms that accompanied the change to JOBS has also 
caused problem. The general perception of the IM staff is that the work program causes 
considerable more work for them, and the changes in coding, which they have difficulty 
understanding, reinforces this perception. 



Problems/Suggestions 

Data processing was cited b> the work program administrator, who is also the county 
director, as the single worst "nightmare" he has to deal with. The county cannot afford to 
hire its own computer expertise so, like its neighboring county, Qermont, it contracts for 
computer processing through Hamilton County. This has not been a satisfactory 
arrangement. Brown is not getting the service it needs to enter and retrieve data from 
CRIS. The director hopes that when CRIS-E is operational, data problems will be 
minimized. 
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CDHS staff, both in IM and JOBS, reported their manuals are contradictoiy in 
places, and reported that it is hard to get any resolution when differences of interpretation 
arise. JOBS staff complained further that their manual has no organiring framework and, 
thus, it is very difficult to find information when it is needed. Recommendations for 
training to coordinate IM and JOBS were made by some of those interviewed. 

The director/program administrator feels his county receives insufficient funds to 
cover all of the tasks/procedures prescribed by the state. Another financial problem 
involves the county's SEP contracts. The county has paid the employers the amount of the 
clients' grants out of genera? fiinds, but has not been reimbursed by the state. 

A reinuring recommendation in Brown County is to strengthen sanctions. The 
current procedure is seen as causing a lot of paperwork, but having very little impact on the 
clients. After receiving the first notification of intention to sanction (ODHS 4065), all the 
client must do is sign an agreement to participate and the action is voided. Even reducing 
the amount of the grant for a parent who refuses to cooperate was seen as having minimal 
effect The parent continues to receive the children's grant and retains his or her medical 
card. 
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CHAMPAIGN COUNTY* 



Champaign is a rural county in the central western part of the state (due west of 
Columbus) with a population estimated in 1988 to be 35,400. In June 1990, Champaign had 
388 ADC cases for a rate of 11.0 <ases per 1,000 population, ranking thirteenth among the 
demonstration counties. The percentage of ADC-U cases was 11.6. The county's main 
economic base is agriculture, althou^ it has employers in the electrical equipment, 
chemicals, paper, rubber and plastic, and fabricated metals sectors. A large number of 
individuals hold jobs in Springfield, t^e major city in an adjacent county. A few work at the 
Honda plant in Union County (also an adjacent county). The unemployment rate in 1989 
was 5.8 percent, slightly above the state average. 

The JOBS staff consists of the program admimstrp»'*r, a student intern who was 
planning to graduate in March and perhaps become a permanent staff member, and a 
clerical assistant. The program is situated in the Ongoing Income Maintenance Unit and 
the administrator reporu to that unit's supervisor. The CDHS director maintains an 
interest in, and an awareness of. the progress and status of the work program. 



Assessment /Assignment 

Clients' first direct contact with the JOBS program is the letter sent by the program 
staff, scheduling the assessment/assignment appointments. The sanction procedure is 
initiated for clients who do not appear for orientation/assessment and do not call to 
reschedule or give good cause within 7 days. The process of notification and sanctioning 
have resulted in case closings for approximately 10 percent of the ADC caseload. Ir. 
general, the main reasons cases are closed prior to assessment are (1) no response, (:.) 
applicants move out of the county, and (3) applicsnts find employment 

The assessment/assignment process spans three days. On the first day, clients are 
given an orientation to work programs and JTPA, Rights and Responsibilities are explained, 
and treatment clients complete a BIF. Testing is conducted during the morning of the 
second day, and tests are scored during the afternoon. The third day is used 'or individual 
advisement. Both the work program administrator and the JTPA liaison review the 
background information and test scores. When the client comes in to the work program 
administrator's office for individual advisement and assignment, the JTPA liaison sits in and 
participates, 

Jt appears that a determination is made by the JOBS administrator and the JTPA 
liaison as to the most appropriate course of action to take on the employability plans prior 
to discussing them with the clients. Explanations are given to the client as to the rationale 
for the suggested employability plan and discussions ensue. However, the plans initially 



*CDHS visit: January 23, 1990; community interviews: May 15, 1990 
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developed by the JOBS administrator and JTPA liaison usually are the ones retained. They, 
indeed, seemed like reasonable suggestions. For example, clients without a high school 
diploma are generally referred to a GED program, unless their test scores indicate a need 
for adult basic education or a Laubach literacy program; clients who have no work history 
or whose work experience was long ago are likely to be assigned to CWEP. The clients 
observed did appear to be in agreement with the employability plans presented. 

The relationship between JOBS and JTPA in Champaign County is veiy close. JTPA 
is the sole provider of SEP and Job Club (on a performance-based contract) and is one of 
three providers for education and training programs. Of all job-ready clients, the program 
administrator estimated about 10 percent are assigned to Job Qub, 50 percent to education 
and training, and 40 percent to CWEP. The CRIS data showed more assignments to Job 
Oub, 24 percent, and less to education and training, 39 percent, and CWEP, 35 percent. 
The CRIS data for all of FY 1990 indicated 78 clients had been assigned to components. 
Appendix table A.6 shows the monthly (Reload in Champaign County. 

About 10 percent of the assessed ADC clients are judged to be not job ready. 
Approximately 50 percent of these clients are referred to the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation or elsewhere for a followup on a medical problem. The remaining 50 
percent have either transportation or day care barriers. 



Program Components 

Job CluD is contracted to the JTPA Tecumseh Coiisortium. A new Job Club begins 
every other month and 6-13 individuals arc initially enrolled. The cost to JOBS is $2,200 
per 8-week class, regardless of the number of ADC recipients enrolled. An additional 
incentive fee is paid if a recipient is placed within 90 days of the last class. Between 
September and the middle of May, when the interview took place, 31 recipients completed 
the Job Club; 50 percent of these were placed in jobs. 

Recipients spend two weeks in the classroom from 12:00 noon to 4:00 p.m., learning 
to write resumes, fill out applications, participating in mock job interviews and being 
videotaped, and undertaking other activities one would expect in a Job Club. Six veeks of 
active job search follow the classroom instruction, during which time club members are 
expected to make 15 employer contacts per week. Newspapers and a telephone are 
available for those who have no telephones or who can not afford the cv^nse of long- 
distance telephone calls. JTPA will also supply copies of resumes, envelopes, .-»nd pay the 
postage for job-search related mail. The videotape equipment is available only during the 
first two weeks of classroom instruction. 

The provider indicated that they had experienced no behavioral problems and veiy 
few attendance or tardiness problems. Recipients are reported to be generally happy to be 
participating in JOBS, including Job Club. One suggestion that was made, however, was 
that all ADC recipients participating in JOBS go through a two-week motivational program 
before being assigned to Job Club or any other component. The Job Qub instructor 
believes that this type of intervention is necessary for recipients to succeed. 
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The Job Club participant who was interviewed was assessed 6 weeks after her 
rcdcterniination. She wanted to enroll in a home health aide pro^tun but was unable to 
do so because of insufficient enrollment Instead, she participated in Job Qub, which she 
credits with improving her self-concept, attitude, and appearance and with providing her 
with job-seeking skills. 

The GED/ABE program, which was formerly oflFered by both the joint vocational 
school and JTPA, is now provided solely through JTPA. Qasses are held in the JTPA 
building, which we judged to be overcrowded, rather than in a school facility. Because 
conditions are overcrowded, recipients must be quieter than is necessaiy for normal 
instruction. Nevertheless, the collective noise level can make it difficult for JTPA workers 
to perform their duties. 

One could question whether or not a GED/ABE program a)uld best be offered 
•hrough existing educational agencies, rather than duplicating this function at the JTPA 
agency. Duplicative or not, JTPA seemed to be having positive results. Of those who 
obtain a GED, about half obtain jobs and the other have enrolled for further education. 
We wondered about individuals, however, who are not capable of obtaining a GED, yet still 
could be prepared for employment Forcing these individuals to work toward attainment 
of a GED may be discouraging to them. Perhaps a better solution would be to help such 
studerts go as far as possible in the GED program and then place them in a training 
progid'ii. 

The C ^^EP su>>ervisoi visited was well pleased with the recipients sent to his agency. 
The rcciv>ients perform a vaiiety of tasks that require a considerable amount of on-the- 
job training. No attendance, tardiness, or belia^^oral problems were reported. The general 
attitude the recipients ir^erviewed held toward participating at this CWEP site was positive; 
they seem..d to enjoy luc work as well as enjoying v. jrking. The communication between 
the CWEP site and iPv JOBS program appeared regular and positive. 

The unsubsidized employer who was interviewed has hired one recipient as a 
permanent, part-time employee. The employee is well-thought of and requires only 
infrequent supervision. Cun*cntly, he is earning $3.85 an hour but receives a 4-6 percent 
raise each year. The JOBS program staff refeired the recipient to the employer. Although 
the employer is pleased with the individual, he does not have the positions available to hire 
additional employees. 

The community representatives interviewed in this county were more familiar with 
JTPA than JOBS. They did, however, believe that the concept is good; they are reserving 
judgment until JOBS is better established (3-5 years was mentioned as an appropriate 
length of time to wait before evaluating the program). They are concerned with that 
portion of the ADC population whom tiiey believe will not respond to JOBS or any other 
problem. An interesting aspect of the community reaction was a backlash toward the public 
schools for not educating tiie individuals who were attending GHD or adult basic education 
courses. The attitude was that the public schools should have educated these individuals 
when they were in grades K-12. 
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Tramition to JOBS 



The transition from Fair Work to JOBS, because of the changes it necessitated, did 
creat** some problems. One problem was a greater need for day care; this increased both 
administrative and per-client costs. Other changes included procedures to be followed in 
sanctioning and the selection, adnunistration, and scoring of a test to those being assessed. 

Initially, communication between IM workers and the work program worker was 
chaotic, but staff have made efforts to keep each other apprised of changes in the status of 
clients. The situation now q)pears to be functioning smoothly. 

The recipients of ADC usually start out with a negative feeling towards JOBS. 
However, once they understand that they are not "working off their benefits but, rather 
are receiving education or training that will benefit them, they are agreeable. In general, 
work program staff report that JOBS clients develop good attitudes, trust and 
self-confidence, and self-esteem. 



Prnhlems/Suggestions 

Relatively few matters were mentioned as still being problems at this stage of 
implementation. Although keeping up with the changes in rules and regulations for JOBS 
has been difficult, county respondents felt that the changes will be fewer in the future. One 
problem that is still slowing down the work flow is that the codes for JOBS clients have not 
been changed on CRIS-E. Also mentioned was a desire for less rigidity in time allotments 
for the various components. 

However, the biggest problem mentioned was dissatisfaction with the random 
moment sampling (RMS) technique. Individuals who were inteiviewed do not believe that 
it represents an accurate reflection of their work load. 
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CLERMONT COUim" 



Qermont County is an immediate suburb of Gncinnati. located directly to its east 
with a population estimated at 147.100 in 1988. The county has a lai:ge number of service 
industries, such as insurance, restaurants, retail trade establishments, gas stations, and 
hotels/motels that serve a commuting populatioa The largest employers in the county are 
Oncinnati Milacron, Ford, Mid Holiday Ina The county's total ADC caseload in June 1990 
was 1,913. of which 133 percent v/ere ADC-U cases. With 13.0 ADC cases per 1,000 
population, Clermont ranks twelfth of the 15 demonstration counties in ADC caseload per 
population. The JOBS program staff reported that most of the caseload resides in the 
southern half of the county, which has a more depressed economy and lower-skilled work 
force than the (more suburban) ncthem and western portions of the county. 

The work program is located in the IM unit, and the work program administrator 
reports to the IM Supervisor. The program staff consists of, in addtion to the 
administrator, two assessment workers, an education and training specialist, and a 
community work experience program specialist. 



Al^'^ff /Assignment 

The first, formal encounter that ADC clients have with the JOBS program is when 
they receive their notification to appear for testing. Approximately 60 percent of 
nonexempt ADC recipients appear for orientation and assessment in r^ponse to the first 
notification; another 20 percent appear in response to subsequent contacts. ADC clients 
who do not report are notified by 7- and 15-day letters; the main reason cases are closed 
prior to assessment is that the individuals have either moved or obtained employment. 

All work program staff participate in the group informing session. During the 
half-hour session, staff present information on JOBS participation and assessment, 
supportive services and assessment. Project LEAP, and CWEP. Rights and responsibilities 
and good cause are explained, and various forms are presented. A grea' deal of stress is 
placed on how the JOBS program can help the individual attain self-sufficiency. The TABE 
Locator test is administered after the overview of the JOBS program. The test takes a 
half-hour to complete. 

Orientation is coxiducted once a week. During the site visit, 18 (6 males, 12 females) 
of the 40 individuals scheduled were present. The attitudes of the recipients appeared to 
vaiy from enthusiastic to resistant. 



'CDHS visit: February 1, 1990; community visit: hne 19, 1990 
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The individual client/staff interview is usualty held tvv o or three days after the testing 
and group informing. This auows time for the assessment intervicver to cstamine test 
results and become familisu- with the information in the file. The program administrator 
also feels clients should have some time to think about the options available to them prior 
to their interviews. When reviewing client files, program staff particularly look for any 
barriers to employment, such as substance abuse, lack of education or transportation, and 
handicapping «)nditions. About 80 percent of the clients judged to be not job ready do not 
have a high school diploma and are in need of adult basic education. At the time of the 
interview, client concerns are dealt with and their preferences are discussed. 

Three ADC clients were observed during assessment sessions with the employment 
sendees counselors. The first client's health was poor, with hospital tests scheduled within 
a week of the interview. She did have a high school diploma. The recipient was not 
knowledgeable about possible careers, but indicated a general interest in working in a child 
care or nurse's aide capacity. The test scores indicated a need for her to raise her math 
scores through adult basic education. The client was advised to first deal with her health 
problems, obtain the necessary medical documentation, and then return for further 
assignment, probably to adult basic education and displaced homemaker programs or, 
possibly to Job Club. 

The second client reported for her assessment interview after receiving a notification 
of intention to sanctioa She claimed she had never received the original letter scheduling 
the orientation she failed to attend, and signed an agreement to cooperate. The client was 
a high school graduate and had taken other training courses in the past year. In the month 
rior to her interview, she had completed a pro-am to prepare displaced homemakers to 
r enter the workforce. Perhaps as a result of this program, she had her resume, lett.»rs of 
i;.;.^rence, and ca*edentials from prior courses in a photo album under plastic sleets. 
l;c:i,pite her previous training, the client felt she needed to improve her office skills, 
particularly word processing, before seeking employment The interviewer agreed to assign 
her to education and training. The client was to determine the school in which she would 
take her t jiining. This interview lasted 90 minutes because the client had not completed 
any of the forms that a"» sent with the original letter scheduling the orientation session. 

The third client was a yoimg woman who had applied to JTPA prior to being 
notified that she had to participate in JOBS. She was a high school graduate and had last 
worked in 1988, two years before her interview. She had disliked her previous work and 
wanted to attend the Qermont branch of the University of Cincinnati to take a two-year 
word processing program. On the basis of the cUenfs test scores, the interviewer felt she 
should take an academic refresher course before enrolling at the Clermont branch. This 
was agreeable to the client, but she was impatient to begin classes. She had been enrolled 
with JTPA for some time and had not i iceived any services to the date of her assessment 
interviev . This interview took 25 minutes. 
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Program Co mponents 



Informal, internal reports that were shared with the evaluation team indicated that 
during the first seven months of the 1990 fiscal year, the JOBS staff in Oermont County 
had assigned 267 ADC dients to program components. Over half (59 percent) were 
assigned to education and training programs provided through the local county board of 
education, nearby vocational schools, and a university. About half of those assigned to 
educational programs also received CWEP assignments to complete their required hours 
of participatioa 

CRIS data for all of FY 1990 showed Clermont assigned 383 clients to components, 
with 61 percent going to education and training, just 2 percentage points different than the 
internal report /^pendix table A the monthly caseload by component in Oermont 

County for FY 1990. 

Clermont is unique among the 15 demonstration counties in that it directly pays 
client costs for occupational skill training programs. In the other 14 counties, dients are 
referred to JITA or advised to contact the school they v/ould like to enter to find out about 
finandal assistance. The director of adult education at the Grant Vocational School was 
interviewed. This school had four JOBS clients enrolled with their tuition paid directly by 
the county; three were in office programs and the fourth, a woman, was in construction 
electridty. Three of these clients were interviewed also. 

The adult education director praised the performance of the students. All were veiy 
motivated and worked hard in their programs. He reported that the problems they 
experienced were not with the skills they were studying but coping with other demands in 
their lives such as child care, transportation, and the medical needs of family members. 
The three dients who were interviewed appredated the opportunities the JOBS program 
had provided, but two said the $25 work allowance was inadequate to cover the cost of 
attending the program. 

One of the dients, a male in his middle forties, demonstrated the difficulties of 
leaving public assistance. His wife was an invalid who needed e)q>ensive medicine each 
month. He had completed his dassroom training and was working part-time for an 
employer who was willing to offer him a full-time job. The employer's medic^ insurance, 
however, would not cover his wife's pre-existing medical condition. Even with «rtended 
benefits, accepting the full-tiroe job would be veiy risky for this cUent. 

As in neighboring Brown County, the CWEP employer that was visited was a 
recyding center. This site had 16 clients assigned, but only half of them reported for work. 
The CDHS was notified when dients did not report, and it was several weeks before they 
were dropped fi-om the assignment roster. As in Brown, those who reported usually were 
good workers. The manager felt they needed a little more supervision and training than 
regular hires; he estimated that less than 10 percent of tliose who reported had poor 
attendance or performance. The number of CWEP work sites in Oennont County vaned 
from 45 to 60 over the course of the year. 
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Job Club is provided by the Employment and Training Center of aermont County 
(JTPA) which is part of county government and housed in the same building as the JOBS 
program. JOBS clients attend the same clubs as JTPA clients, but usually make up less 
than half the members, aients receive 30 hours of classroom training over a two-week 
period. The classes focus on marketing one's self to employers. After the classes, the club 
members work individually with job placement counselors to develop and follow up on job 
leads. The Job Club in Oermont had no summaries of the number of clients referred or 
served. 

A subsidized employer W4s interviewed in Qermont This was the municipal 
government of a small village in the rural, southern part of the county. The employee 
whose wage was being subsidized performed road and park maintenance for the village. 
His wage rate was $5.65 per hour, approximately half of which was covered by the diversion 
of the client's grant. TTie village representative appreciated the program because it allowed 
the village to employ the client full-time. He had previously been a CWEP assignment and 
only worked the hours necessary to satisfy his grant 

The SEP employee was also interviewed. He was glad to have his job but generally 
critical of the JOBS program which he felt was not applied equally to all recipients. He 
claimed there were many who could work but were not made to. "How do they [the JOBS 
staff] decide who has to work?" he asked. The word has spread, he said that they do not 
follow up on their threats. He also claimed there were many people in the county holding 
full-time jobs and still receiving welfare checks. This client was one of the few interviewed 
in the course of all the community visits who was willing to express negative opinions about 
JOBS. 



Transition to JOBS 

The JOBS program is viewed positively by work program staff, but the transition to 
JOBS placed a heavier workload on income maintenance staff, not all of whom understand 
the way the program functions. JOBS created a need for more clerical assistonce as well 
as word processing and computer equipment. The most recent change in sanction rules has 
caused the most disruption due to the amount of paperwork that must flow between the 
work program and IM. 

Networking with other agencies has been somewhat difficult; however, Clermont 
County has received a grant for the purpose of strengthening ties. 

problems/Suggestions 

The 16-hour a week work requirement for the primary wage eamsr (PWE) in an 
ADC-U case is believed to be more detrimental than useful to those ^ who are trying 
to improve their employability by attending school. Allowing the sp u» x< assume those 
hours is suggested as a remedy. 
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The amount of paperwork, when added to other activities that do not involve client 
contact, consumes much assessment worker time. The sanction rules, when initiated the 
first time, create double work for income maintenance staff when they are rescinded. 

The program administrator did not like calling the program JOBS; he felt this caused 
client to think the program was going to place them in jobs rather than provide the training 
and support that wonld lead to jobs. The administrator also felt that the alphabetic listing 
of clients that provides codes regarding their program status to the work program staff from 
ODHS is not as detailed as it might be useful for it to be. 

The current process for providing day care frequently causes a delay in client 
participation in program components. A backup system that could be used by new 
recipients on a temporary basis when they first enter the WP was suggested. Better 
follow-up of ADC clients after they have left the welfare roles in the county is desired. 

Suggestions or guidelines on what instruments are reliable and suitable to assess 
ADC clients was mentioned as a need as was more information on labor market trends. 
Finally, more expertise in career assessment is also desired. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTT 



With the second largest population in Ohio, Franklin is by far the largest county in 
the demonstration. Its 1988 population was 938,100. It is in the geographic center of the 
state and its main dty, Columbus, is the state capital. Employment is mainly concentrated 
in service industries with large employers including the State of Ohio, Ohio State University. 
Nationwide Insurance Company, and Wendy's International. The unemployment rate in 
1989 was 43 percent. The total ADC caseload in June 1990 was 21.055, of which only 4.7 
percent were ADC-U. With 22.4 ADC cases per 1,000 population, Franklin County ranks 
fifth of the 15 demonstration counties in ADC caseload per population. It has the second 
lowest ratio of ADC-U cases in the entire state, however (Hamilton County had a slightly 
lower ratio). At the time of the site visit. Franklin County was operating the JOBS program 
for ADC-U and GA cases only. In e^^^ect, therefore, for the purposes of this evaluation, it 
was working from a base of around l,uOO ADC-U cases. 

The JOBS program unit is referred to as "Emplc^ent Opportunities" and is located 
in Social Services. The administrator reports directly to the CDHS Deputy Director of 
Social Services. Since the previous visit, one assessment supervisor, two assessment workers, 
one education and training specialist, and one Job Chib coach had been added to the staff; 
two job developers are currently being sought. At the time of the visit, the unit was settled 
into their new quarters in a separate building from that which houses the CDHS. WP staff 
state that they find this physical separation to create no problems in communication and 
coordination. The building provides for privacy during assessment sessions. An OBES unit 
is located in the same building, as are an adult basic education and a literacy program. 



Income maintenance staff inform the appropriate ADC-U recipients that they will 
be requested to meet with work program staff and that the meeting is mandatoiy. 
Approximately 25 ADC-U cases are assessed in a month. Orientation and 
assessment/assignment are conducted on the same day. General Assistance and ADC-U 
recipients are provided the orientation session at the same time. At the end of the 
orientation session, which, at the time of the site visit, lasted about 30 minutes, aD recipients 
remain in the orientation room until they are called in to the assessment specialist. At the 
time of the sits visit, individuals were being assigned to either Job Qub or CWEP. 
Recipients who were interested in education or training were told by the assessors that 
there was no money for that component and were given the name of other agencies that 
might be able to supply education or training. This is in contrast to what was found in 
other counties, which emphasized education and stated that it was the best long-term 
solution to welfare. Job Qub was used for those individuals who had solid work experience 
and CWEP was used primarily for those whose work histories v^ere "spotty." The program 



*CDHS visit: February 5, 1990; community visit: July 30, 1990 
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administrator said she thought of Job Club almost as a more extensive assessment If 
clients are not able to get jobs, the Job Qub coaches attempt to identify their barriers to 
employment and suggest appropriate interventions. 

Testing, administered by the OBES office, was not conducted until after the group 
informing and the assessment interviews. This is different than most other counties, where 
testing is viewed as a source of infonnation upon which to base assignment to the program 
components. The assessment procedure took approximately 15 minutes per recipient little 
interaction occurred between assessor and recipient In general, what the assessor said 
seemed to be acceptable to the recipient 

One client whose assessment session was observed during the site visit was a female 
with one child under age six. The woman had completed grade 11 and had not obtained 
a GED. She wanted to attend cosmetology school or, if not that, then be a housekeeper. 
Although CRIS-E identified the client as a mandatory participant, because of the age of the 
child, she is not yet required to and elected to stay home with her daughter at this time. 

Another client whose assessment session was observed was a female who also had 
completed grade 11 but had not obtained a GED. She was interested in training to be a 
nurse's aide, but was told that the work program did not have funding for training 
programs; she was referred to another agency for that assistance. The client was assigned 
to Job Qub because she needed help in preparing a resume (her previous work history 
included dental assisting). 

The amount of time between the mailing of the notification to appear and the date 
of appearance was minimal. The notification letter includes an explanation of what 
constitutes good cause for failure to attend. Sanctions are initiated routinely on all 
recipients who do not appear and who do not contact the WP to provide good cause. The 
work program administrator estimated that 25 percent of the ADC-U clients should be 
sanctioned for failure to appear for the initial assessment, but noted that Income 
Maintenance performed that function, so the figures were not available. 



Program Components 

Because of the county policy to assign as many clients as possible to Job Club, the 
program administrator estimated that virtually all clients are initially assigned there. The 
only exceptions were those who are illiterate and assign i to adult literacy programs, 2 
percent, and about 5 percent assigned to CWEP. The CRIS data showed 65 percent^ 
assigned to Job Club, 20 percent to CWEP, 13 percent to education and training, and 2 
percent to SEP. Since the data in table 3.1 count clients once in every component to which 
they are assigned, the percentages in CWEP and E&T reflect many second assignments for 
clients who were unable to obtain employment while in Job Qub. Imormation presented 
below on SEP indicates that the CRIS data do not accurately reflect :he actual number 
enrolled in this component 
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CRIS (table 3.1) indicated a total of 404 clients were assigned to components in FY 
1990. Franklin had 43 percent of all clients assessed during FY 1990 assigned to the "other" 
category in the CRIS data. This was by far the highest percentage of the demonstration 
counties, and second in total number assigned to "other" only to Hamilton, which enrolled 
over eight times the number of ADC clients as Franklin. Ajipendix table A.10 presents the 
JOBS ADC-U caseload by months in Franklin County. 

Because of the heavy reliance on Job Qub as a first assignment, Franklin County has 
two Job Oubs running simultaneously for their clients. One is conducted by the JOBS staff 
and the other by the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OSES) under its statewide 
contract with ODHS. Both are housed in the same building as the JOBS program, but they 
have separate rooms for their staff and dubs. Until April 1990, the OBES club cnroUed 
only GA clients. The club mn by JOBS staff has been starting a new group of clients 
every week, but in August 1990 it planned to start one every other week, as the OBES club 
does. Typically, about 30 clients are assigned to a new club. About two-thirds of these 
actually enroll In the JOBS club. In the OBES club, which has mor-. GA clients, about one- 
half em-oll. 

Both the JOBS and OBES Job Club coaches were trained in the Azrin method and 
follow it fairly closely. The classroom instruction covers the traditional topics and is 
followed by five weeks of guided job search. The clients report for three and one oalf 
hours each day to develop and follow-up on job leads. Newspaper, telephone and business 
directories, and Employment Service job listings are provided. The major difference 
between the two clubs is that the JOBS club videotapes mock interviews but the OBES club 
does not. 

Both the Job Club supervisors were interviewed. They reported similar changes in 
the clients over the course of the Job Oub component Many come to the first session with 
a "Why do I have to be here?" attitude. As the club meets, the clients tend to become 
much more cooperative and their grooming often improves. The two clients who were 
interviewed had been in their club for almost three weeks. They thought the dub was 
helping them and would lead to employment They had no complaints about the club itself 
or any other aspects of the way they ;re treated by the JOBS program. 

Clients who do not find employment through the Job Club are referred back to the 
assessment unit for reassignment. If it is determined that their educational defidcndes are 
barriers to employment, they are assigned to educ- 'Jon and training. The Columbus Public 
School conducts a GEO class for approximately \5 dients in the same building as the JOBS 
program. The instructor for this dass and three of the students were interviewed. 

The instructor said most of the dients who come to her classes want to leam, but 
some come only because it is mandatory. She has never seen several who are assigned to 
her dass. The reading comprehension of her students is low. Most of them seem \o do 
pretty well until they reach the point where they had difficult when they were originally 
attending school. There they bog down and it takes considerable additional effort to move 
beyond that point. The instmctor estimated that aoout 40 percent of her students would 
complete their GEDs. 
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The three students who were interviewed thought the GED program was helping 
them. They particularly liked the interest and willingness to help of the instructor. One 
student who had been in the Work Incentive Program (WIN) said, "The people here [the 
GED instructor and the JOBS staff] are much nicer. They treat you like an adult" When 
asked in her interview if there were anything about the program she would change, the 
instructor had mentioned the requirement that clients must l>nng an excuse" (document 
good cause) when they miss a class. She felt this was not Ueating them like adults. 

The CWEP component is operated primarily for GA clients. ADC-U clients are 
assigned to CWEP only if they do not find employment while in Job Qub and mt»t work 
directly for the Employment Opportunities program. At the time of the CDHS visit, the 
program had 52 CWEP sponsors and 184 work sites. With the educational requirements 
for younger GA recipients, it has been impossible to fill all these sites. 

The CWEP agency whose representative was interviewed operates day care centers, 
primarily in low income neighborhoods. Typically it has four to five clients assiped per 
month, each of whom works about one week per month. The agency would like more 
clients to be assigned. Hiis agency sees its role not only as caring for the children but also 
as teaching their parents. It extends this teaching philosophy to the CWEP clients whom 
it trains in the knowledge and skills of working with young children. 

Because of their contact with young children, this site screens the CWEP clients 
assigned to it more carefully than most agencies. The clients must have a high school 
diploma and pass a medical examination, police records check, and personal interview. As 
a result of this screening, the agency representative estimated that about 90 percent of the 
clients assigned to it report as scheduled, and it has very few problems wUh them. There 
is a high rate of ;umover which requires continual training, but the re;>»^sentative sees this 
as positive if the clients leave because they obtain jobs. The representative had no 
complaints about the program and just wished she could get more referrals. She felt both 
her agency and the clients benefited from their participation. 

The Franklin County program has had one subsidized employment contract with a 
state agency that led to permanent jobs for eight clients. Three others had been employed 
under this contract but did not receive regular jobs. One of these three had poor 
avtendance and job performance and was terminated. The other two had performed 
satisfactorily but regular job openings had not become available. 

The SEP contract covered 720 hours (18 weeks) of employment for each client 
hired. The starting wage was $723 per hour. When the SEP clients began to work, there 
had been some concern expressed by other agency employees that they were taking regular 
jobs. It was necessary to explain that the SEP positions were supplemental, but that the 
workers in those jobs would be able to apply for regular jobs as they became available. 

The agency representative who was responsible for the SEP contract thought the 
clients had been well prepared for their jobs. She met with the SEP c'ients every other 
week to reinforce the agency's expectations with regard to attendance, punctuality, and 
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manner of dress. She stressed diiring these meeting that these were the expectations of all 
employees; the SEP clients were not treated any differently. 

A private sector employer who bad hired two JOBS clients was also interviewed. 
This was a manufacturer whose need for workers was cyclical. He had been visited by job 
developers who encouraged him to try some of their clients. He agreed to do so and the 
developers identified seven potential employees. Five of these seven reported for their 
scheduled interviews and two were offered jobs, on condition that they passed a physical 
examination. Both of them passed the physical and started work, but one stopped working 
after one week without ever contacting the employer. 

At the time of the employer interview, the other JOBS client had been working three 
weeks and performing satisfactorily. This client was interviewed and he said he was veiy 
happy to have his job. He saw this company as one that is «»refui about the kind of people 
it hires and he was happy to be among them. He felt he was treated very fairly by the 
company. 

He had been in Job Club when the job developers had informed the club members 
that his current employer had jobs available. He said he was imn?ediately interested and 
asked the developers to set up an interview. His overall hourly rate, with premiums for 
night shift and working conditions, w-v $6.85. If he did not get laid off due to the cyclical 
nature of the company's product, he wviuld progress to $9.91 an hour in 16 months. 

In the coarse of the interview, thjs rlient commentcJ about h^s experiences in Job 
Club. He felt he had learned a great deal about how to interview and present his past job 
record in the best light. He appreciated the fact that the coaches had not pushed him to 
take "any old job." He also verified an observation that job c^arhes in almost all of the 
demonstration counties had made: the Job Club increased his self-confidence and self- 
esteem. He said that when he lost his last job, "It took me down. I got discouraged and 
lost my will. I would not be at [company name] without that program." 



Transition xq JOPS 

The transition from Fair Work lo JOBS caused few changes for program staff. Part 
of this can be attributed to the fact that only ADC-U clients were being served at the time 
of the visit; ADC-R clients were not The full impact, then, as far as work load is 
concerned, has not yet been felt. 

The tiow of information regarding the work allowance is not as smooth as the JOBS 
administraior would like it to be. The Job Club supervisors had mentioned that often the 
work allowance had not been added to clients* checks when they started their clubs. The 
problem is believed to be related to data taken from CRIS, noi a lack of cooperation or 
coordination with other sections of the agency. 
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Problems/Suggestions 



The biggest problem cited by Franklin County staff was the data cp'lection, tracking, 
and monitoring function. The county data base has been rendered usciess by CRIS-E. 
Unfortunately, CRIS-E was not, at the time of the CDHS visit, as good a system as the 
county system had been. Hie validity of CRIS-E data is questioned. Nonetheless, tiie 
program administrator, as well as the CDHS director, have the implementation and 
utilization of CRIS-E at the top of their priority lists. 

The suggestion was made that CWEP be permitted to operate in for-profit 
organizations. Staff did not feel that it would be difficult to implement or monitor. 

This county is also having difficulty with the level of funding; staff stated that money 
was unavailable to run education and training programs. The program administrator would 
like to be able to target training programs to meet specific employer needs. 

A desire to share information among counties involved in ;he demonstration program 
was stated. In ±is way, information regarding successful and unsuccessful practices could 
be shared and each county would not have to "spin its wheels and try the same things over 
and over." 
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LAKE COUNTS 



Located in northeast Ohio, Lake County primarily contains suburbs of Qeveland, 
which is immediate^ adjacent to it Lake County is the most affluent of the counties in the 
demonstration. Its 1985 per capita income level of almost $11,600 was the third highest in 
the state and exceeded the per capita income of Perry County, the lowest ranking county 
in the demonstration, by abnost $4,000. Its unemployment rate for 1989 was 5.1 percent, 
0.4 of a percentage point below the state average. 

In 1988, Lake County's population was estimated to be 214,700. In June 1990, it had 
1,648 ADC cases, 7.7 per 1,000 population, the lowest rate among the demonstration 
counties. Slightly over 10 percent of these cases were ADC-U. 

The Lake County JOBS program is unique with respect to its linkage with JTPA. 
All components except CWEP are provided through JTPA. Much discussion is occurring 
at national policy-making levels regarding the potential .'uplication of services between 
JOBS and JTPA. Lake County provides a example of coordination and cooperation 
between JOBS and JTPA. 



Assessment/Assignment 

Income Maintenance is responsible for informing ADC clients that they may have 
to participate in the JOBS program. IM staff also have the ADC clients fill out the 
Background Information Form (BIF) and acquaint recipients with their rights and 
responsibilities relative to participation in JOBS. Providing this information adds about 15 
minutes to each ADC application or redetermination interview. 

After their interviews, ADC recipients are sent a letter designating the date and time 
they are to appear at the local JTPA office, Lake County Employment and Training, for 
assessment. Enclosed with the letter are five pag'^s of information about the JOBS options, 
sanction procedures, and rights and responsibilities. When the ADC recipients appear for 
their appointments, they complete two questionnsires and undergo an intake procedure to 
determine eligibility for JTPA services. The iTPA staff member responsible for the 
management information system collects the questionnaires, provides information about 
JTPA and JOBS grievance procedures, and completes an OBES information form. 

Counselors in the JTPA office who conduct assessments provide a JOBS orientation 
to ADC recipients on an individual basis. The counselors tiy to determine what the 
individuars goals are and what they are currently doing to reach -those goals. The 
counselors also inform the clients of the available options that may help them attain their 



'CDHS visit: February 28, 1990: community interviews: June 26, 1990 
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goals. Work histoiy, interests, and previous educational attainment are primary influences 
on component assignments. 

When the interview is completed, ADC recipients are given two tests: the 
WRAT-R2 for math, and the Kauftnan Test of Education Achievement for reading 
comprehension. The Kaufinoan is administered orally the assessor using a small, 
flip-chart bcK>klet of pictures and other prompts. 

Four orientation/assessment interviews were observed, two with young women and 
two with older men, one of whom was a G A recipient Both the women were high school 
dropouts, and the interviewer quickly focused on GED classes as the most likely option. 
Both women were agreeable. One was already working about 28 hours a week as a bar 
maid and the GED classes fit well with her work schedule. The other was pregnant and 
seemed to view the classes as the least physical demanding alternative. 

One of the older men had recently undergone hip replacement surgery and was given 
a medical exemption. The interviewer explained that his wife might be required to fulfill 
the couple's responsibilities under the JOBS program. The other man was already working 
at a CWEP assignment as a school janitor. He was 59 years old, had no interest in an 
education or training program, and his wife was a semi-iiivalid who required considerable 
care. His CWEP hours allow him to be home much of the time to assist his wife. 

The JTPA agency bills JOBS $250 for each client assessed. When the site visit was 
made, a memorandum summarizing the number of assessments and assignments from 
January 1 to February 23, 1990 was shared with the Ohio State visitors. During the 
eight-week period covered by the memorandum, 297 assessments bad been scheduled and 
150 (51 percent) were actually conducted. JTPA interviewers had the im^ session that ADC 
clients were a little more likely than GA clients to appear for their scheduled interviews. 
For clients who do not appear, a 1502 form is sent to the JOBS staff. When recipients 
complete the assessment process, JTPA notifies the JOBS program staff who are then 
responsible for monitoring the clients' performance in the components tc - vhich they are 
assigned. 



Projp-am Components 

The component assignments made during the eight-week period covered by the 
memorandum were as follows: Job Club 42 percent, education and training 37 percent, and 
CWEP 21 percent. The CRIS data for all of FY 1990 showed about the same percentage 
referred to Job Club, 39 percent, and somewhat more to education and training, 50 percent, 
and less to CWEP, 11 percent. The JOBS program in Lake County has no SEP. Any 
clients interested in this type of assigimient are placed under a JTPA on-the-job training 
contract. CRIS showed a total of 333 clients assigned to components in FY 1990. 
Appendix table A.17 shows the monthly caseload by component in Lake County. 
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Not only was the linkage with JTPA unique in Lake County, so was its Job Club, 
This club is operated by the Aubum Career Center, an area joint vocational school, under 
contract to JTPA. It is not really a dub. Instead it operates on a one-toH>ne, 
coaching/counseling basis. Clients meet weekly at aj^inted times with their amches to 
develop and cany out a job search plan. Much of the material covered in these individual 
sessions is similar to that in traditional Job Qub classes-job appUcations, resumes, 
networking, following up on interviews, etc. In the ixidividual sessicois, however, the coaches 
tailor this content to the needs and previous experience of the client 

A major difference between this dub and the ttaditional is its de-emphasis on 
telephone contacts. The coordinator of the Lake County Job Qub said employers would 
"have a cow" if clients called for "informational interviews." The main value of telephone 
contacts, the coordinator feels, is to follow up after an interview. The JOBS program pays 
JTPA $200 for every client assigned to job Club. 

Most of the educ. icu and training in Lake County is GED instruction provided 
primarily by the Paines* *!.; Oty Schools. The adult education dasses are offered in a 
building very close to ; ic JTPA offM», but die facilities themselves have a makeshift look. 
There is one smal? classroom that cannot accommodate all the students. Several students 
work at tables outside the dassroom at die peripheiy of a large, unoccupied open area. 

The instructor said that the interest and motivation of the sttidents vary. Some 
attend only to continue their finandal assistance, but others really want the GED. The 
instructor dted one student who had received her GED and received a scholarship from 
the Parent-Teachers Assodation to attend the local community college. Echoing complaints 
heard from adult eduction teachers in other counties, the instructor disliked having to 
provide documentation for all absences, stating that this was not Ueating the students like 
adults. 

The instructor said her relationships with Employment and Training and the CDHS 
were good. The JTPA office had provided computers and software for her program and 
funding to enable her to offer dasses for JOBS clients in die jmmer. These funds came 
indirectly from die JOBS program. JOBS pays JTPA $478 for every client assigned to 
education and training. There is, however, no direct charge to JTTA for clients assigned 
to ABE/GED dasses, and relatively few JOBS dients attend occupational training 
programs for which JTPA pays the tuition. The surplus has allowed JTPA to assist the 
ABE/GED program. 

Two GED students were interviewed. One had needed only one more credit in high 
school, but had not been allowed to grsduate with her dass. Until she had her assessment 
interview, she was not aware of GED dasses. She welcomed tijc opportunity to earn a 
diploma. The other student was less endiusiastic She thought she should be in Job Qub 
rather than GED classes because "I need a job more than an education." 
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CWEP is the only JOBS component that the CDHS administers it^lf. It has CWEP 
agreements with 19 agencies that provide for 57 work sites, but at the time of the CDHS 
visit only about half of those hr d workers assigned. One of these sites was visited. This 
agency had two CWEP clients vho performed cleaning, grass cutting, snow removal, and 
similar tasks. Their supervisor was completely satisfied with their job performance. He 
said. It is unbelievable how good they are." Once they were told what to do, the>' need no 
supervision. These are the only CWEP assignments the agency has ever had. 

One of the CWEP workers was interviewed. She too was very positive about her 
assignment She felt she was treated just like any other enqiloyee. Her only complaint 
about the JOBS program was that there are a lot of young people "running around and still 
getting welfare." She wondered why they were not required to work also- 



Transition to JOBS 

The transition from Fair Work to JOBS appears to have been a smooth one in Lake 
County. Extra forms to fiU out for JTPA staff and CDHS IM staff appear to be the major 
impact of the transition. The perception of IM staff that WP staff have easier jobs has 
caused some IM staff to bid for JOBS positions. This has caused problems for IM, in that 
they have increasing caseloads and inexperienced workers. 



Prnhlems/Suggestions 

There were relatively few complaints about communication between JOBS and 
JTPA. In the course of the 15 county visits, many more complaints were heard about 
communications between IM and JOBS within the same agencies than were heard between 
the CDHS and Employment and Training. The most frequent type of communicati..n 
between agencies involved foUow-up on clients who did not appear for their assessment 
interviews. The JTPA counselors did not mention this as a problem. They simply notify 
the JOBS program of the failure to appear, and it beojmes JOBS* responsibility to take the 
necessary action. 

Some concerns were expressed that the sanaicn process allow?; redpients who do not 
want to participate to use stalling tactics. The suggestion was made that the first offense 
should cany a stiffer penalty tlian just coming to the office and signing a compliance 
agreement. Another suggestion was to delete the not-job-ready status and, instead, use just 
two categories: required or exempt. 

It was noted that there have been some delays in approval of employability plans. 
After JTPA counselors develop plans for clients, the plans must be approved by the JOBS 
program before the clients can begin carrying them out. Delays in approvals have in a few 
cases prevented clients firom beginning programs. Overall, however, it appears that the two 
agencies are working well together, and extensive reliance on JTPA to cany out many of 
the JOBS functions has not caused any significant communication or operational problems. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY* 



Lawrence is Ohio's southernmost county. It is a rural county with a population in 
1986 estimated to be 62^. like many southeastern Ohio counties, it has low per capita 
income and a high percentage of aduh population without a 12tb grade education Its 
unemployment rate in 1989, however, was 55 percent, which was exactly the same as the 
state average and much lower thao any of its nearby counties. 

In June 1990, Lawrence County had 2,520 ADC cases. 22.8 percent of which were 
ADC-U. Its rate of 40.2 ADC isises per 1,0(X) population ranked first of the 15 
demonstration counties by a considerable mar^ The next highest county was Perry, also 
in southeastern Ohio, which had 26.5 ADC «ses per 1,000. The work program 
administrator reported that many of the welfare recipients in the county are migrants from 
Kentucky and West Virginia, states that do not have general relief programs. 

The JOBS program in Lawrence County uses the name Xjreater Opportunities" and 
is located in a building away from the IM unit The clients still view it as part of the 
CDHS. Two JOBS staff serve as h'aisons between JOBS and IM. These individuals go to 
the IM unit to do paperwork related to JOBS. This has facilitated the turnaround needed 
to process the forms needed by JOBS. Each of the four JOBS employment services 
counselors is reported to be responsible for approximately 800 cases, including GAs. 



Assessment/Assignment 

When an income maintenance worker encounters an ADC recipient who is a 
potential JOBS participant, the worker briefly informs the recipient of required 
participation, and the importance of cooperating with the JOBS program. The IM worker 
completes a referral form (1501) on the recipient and sends it to the JOBS program staff. 

ADC recipients to be assessed are sent letters scheduling them for orientation and 
interviews. A week*s lead time for the appointment is generally all that is allowed. This 
results in an initial show rate of 50 percent; a second letter brinp in another 40 percent. 
Lawrence County uses a group information process, so GA and AJXT clients are scheduled 
into different groups. Generally, the JOBS staff person who conducts the group informing 
*- the one who works with those clients. 

The group informing consists of the staff worker reading aloud most of a 14-page 
pamphlet that contains information about the assessment process, volunteering for 
partidpation, the education and training and CWEP components, required hours of 
participation, the work allowance, and other procedures with regard to sanctioning, good 



*CDHS visit: March 14, 1990; conrniunity interviews: June 18, 1990 
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cause, grievance, and state hearings. The pamphlet doe«i not discuss Job Oub or SEP. 
After each major section* the staff member encourages questions. When the pamphlet has 
been complete^ the clients sign the acknowledgement form, stating they have been 
informed and understand the procedures. The orientation sessions usually takes 30 to 40 
minutes. 

After the group orientation session, each client is interviewed and assessed as to 
work history, level of educational attainment, possible barriers to employment, and iypt of 
employment the client may be interested in obtaining. Those individuals wthout high 
school diplomas are encouraged to obtain GEDs. If the redpient is uot interested in school 
and does not have a good work history, a CWEP placement is the most likely assignment 
A high school graduate with a good work history who wants to work is likely to be assigned 
to Job Club. During this interview, the JOBS worker assists the client in filling out the BIF. 
As in Franklin County, testing occurs after assessment and, generally, on a different day. 
Efforts are being made to schedule testing on the same day as orientation and assessment 
The test used is one developed locally that the ABE centers find acceptable. 

Three assessment interviews were observed. One client was found to be not job 
ready because her husband is disabled and requires her to care for him. The woman 
brought documents attesting to her husband's condition. The second client was an ADC 
recipient with a child less than 6 years of age. She also reported she was 'Tiaving seizures" 
that cause her to forget things. She declined the opportunity to volunteer for JOBS. The 
third client was a young woman who was very fearful that if she became involved in JOBS 
she would eventually lose her ADC She claimed she could not live on what she had been 
able to earn in the jobs available to her and that was why she was on ADC. She was 
unwilling to identify any type of job she would like to get The interviewer reconunended 
she find a school with a training program she would like to enter and report back in a 
week. The observer had the impression the women would make no efforts to find such a 
program. 

This final mterview was unusual among those the visiting team observed: the 
interviewer felt pressured to complete it because almost all of the clients who had been 
scheduled reported. On several of the CDHS visits, so few clients reported it was not 
possible to observe the four interviews that had been planned. On this occasion, nine out 
of ten appeared but one had to leave early. The interviewer was faced with the task of 
providing the orientation, which took about one-half hour, and interviewing the remaining 
eight clients in three hours. 

ADC control cases are brought in separately from the ADC treatment group. These 
individuals complete a BIF and receive a description of the JOBS programs and are told 
they cannot participate in it. This is the only county where this procedure was encountered. 
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Program Components 



Lawrence County has a relatively poor economy and a Iai;ge public assistance 
caseload. CWEP is the most frequent assignment The program administrator estimated 
that 62 percent of clients were assigned to CWEP sites. He referred to it as "all we have 
left," meaning other components could not take additional assignments. He estimated that 
25 percent of clients were assigned to E&T and 10 percent to Job Qub. The CRIS data 
showed an even heavier reliance on CWEP, 80 percent, with 18 percent to E&T and 2 
percent to Job Qub. CRIS reported a total of 686 chents assigned to components in FY 
1990. Appendix table A. 18 presents the monthly caseload in Lawrence County. 

The CWEP site that was visited in Lawrence County uses the chents primarily in 
weed control and grass cutting. The individual who supervises them said that typically 
about 80 perce... of those who are assigned to his agency actually show up, but that out 
of cvety 10 who do report, only 3 will be good workers. TypioOly, he terminates about half 
of the CWEP clients sent to him because of their poor job performance. Lawrence was the 
only county where the CWEP representative was so negative about the performance of the 
clients who reported. In most other counties, the clients who reported usually did their jobs 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The next most frequent assignment for JOBS clients in Lawrence County is education 
and training, primarily GED classes. The number being referred has greatly increased the 
number of students in adult basic education (ABE). Before the JOBS program began 
assessing significant numbers of clients, the ABE classes offered by the Ironton dty Schools 
had averaged between 20 and 30 students with "just a trickle* receiving public assistance. 
In June 1990, 120 welfare recipients were enrolled, and the JOBS program had provided 
funds to offer summer classes. 

The ABE coordinator reported she had a "great" relationship with the JOBS program 
but that before it started, she had had no contact with welfare. With the major increase 
in welfare clients her classes have received, she wishes the record keeping, particularly daily 
attendance, could be shnplified, perhaps with a computer printout She also felt the $25.00 
work program allowance was insufficient to cover the cost of traveling to dasses. JTPA 
clients in her dasses receive $5.00 per day for travel. 

Two ABE students were interviewed. Both were women in their thirties who had 
dropped out of high school when they became pregnant. Now their children were in their 
teens and the women were thinking about what they were going to do with tht rest of their 
lives. They saw the GED dasses as leading to opportunities that had been closed to them 
before. One said she was "scared to death" when she started the classes, but the JOBS 
program gave her "the little shove" she needed. 

Approximately 10 percent of clients are assigned to Job Club which is conducted by 
the JTPA administrative entity that serves Lawrence County. A new dub starts every 
month and runs for three weeks from 9 a.m. to noon. The first week is dassroom 
instruction in the standard Job Qub content. The next two weeks consist of telephone 
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solicitation and other job search activities combined with group interaction and motivational 
activities, such as videotapes. 

The JOBS program purchases the Job Qub services under a performance-based 
contract that pays $50.00 at enrollment, $125.00 at completion of 30 hours, $75.00 for a 
successful completion (as defined by a dhecklist of acquired competencies), and $150.00 if 
the client is placed and retains the job for 60 days. The Job CM) coach estimated he had 
served about 75 JOBS clients in the past year and placed about 20 to 25 of them. The 
biggest barrier to placing these clients is finding jobs that pay as well as the financial and 
medical assistance they receive from public assistance. 



Tramition to JOBS 

The transition to JOBS was initially slow. However, reportedly excellent cooperation 
from IM and support from the CDHS director as well as other staff and administrators has 
eased the situation. The rule changes that accompam'ed JOBS reportedly tripled the case 
load for the employment services interviewers (assessors). 



Prohlems/Sufgestions 

Two rules which staff would like to see changed are the 100-hour limit on the 
amount of time a primary wage earner can work, no matter what the wage per hour, and 
the 64-hour rule on the primaiy wage earner (PWE) if he/she is attending school. A third 
problem stems from not being allowed to count study hours associated with an education 
program when figuring the number of hours an ADC recipient must work at minimum wage 
to cover his/her grant 

In general, the frequent rule changes have caused a backlog of cases to build up. 
Also, if the PWE is a female with small children in the home, the male spouse should be 
allowed to work the 64 hours per month that are required. 

The sanctioning process is another area where problems were cited and suggestions 
offered. Some ADC redpients stall because they know that they are not realfy in any 
danger from the initial sanction and wait until they have received a 4065 before they call 
and ask if they can sign the compliance form. One suggestion is to make the first sanction 
one that the client cannot escape simply by signing a compliance form. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNlV 



Montgomery County is located in the southwestern portion of the state. Its 
population in 1988 was estimated to be 574.700, ranking it fourth largest in the state and 
second largest of the demonstration counties. The county seat and largest dty, Dayton, is 
located 75 miles west of Columbus and 50 miles north of Cincinnati. In June 1990, there 
were 13361 ADC cases, of which 4.6 percent were ADC-U. The number of AIX: cases per 
1,000 population is 233, which ranks Montgomery third among the 15 demonstration 
counties. 

The county has had a fairly stable economic base with a mixture of good-paying 
governmental and manufacturing jobs. The three largest employers are the 
Wri^t-Patterson Air Force Base, NCR, and the dty and county governments. There is 
concern in the county that defense cutbacks may reduce the level of dvilian employment 
at Wright-Patterson and Uiat weakness in the sale of new cars may cause layoffs among 
secondary suppliers to the automobile industry. Most job growth continues to be in service 
occupations, often in suburban locations that are difficult for itmer-dty residents to reach 
by public transportation. 

The JOBS program in the county is called In-Vest and is located in the Social 
Services Division. At the time of this visit, the staff consisted of 20 people, an increase of 
5 from the previous visit. The new staff includes a supervisor, two new employment 
counselors, who are isually referred to as assessors, and two day-care aides. TTie aides* 
responsibilities are to locate county-approved day care fadlities within reasonable travel 
distance for the work-program participants. The county pays for day <»re for all clients who 
need it, regardless of the program component to which they are assigned. 

Montgomery is the only one of the demonstration counties that is conducting Work 
Choice, the voluntary program for ADC redpients with children under the age of 6. The 
program is being conducted as a true experiment with half of the eligible population 
randomly selected to be offered the opportunity to participate. Many of the procedures for 
JOBS and Work Choice are similar. In the following discussion, we note any differences 
in procedures or the characteristics and assignments of clients between work choice and 
JOBS. The administrator plans to divide the administration of the program into two units, 
one for Work Choice and the other for the mandatory programs. 



'CDHS visit: January 25, 1990; community visit: July 16. 1990 
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Assessments are conducted on separate days for JOBS and Work Choice clients in 
the treatment groups. Control group clients are not contacted. The JOBS clients are 
assessed during morning and afternoon sessions on Monday and Wednesday, Work Choice 
clients on Tuesday and Thursday. A letter is sent about one week prior to the scheduled 
date informing the clients diat they must appear. IM workers inform die^ite at the time of 
their initial application or redetermination interviews that they may be required to 
participate and have them sign a rights and responsibilities form. 

Montgomery County prepares separate monthly reports on several major indicators 
of Work Choice and JOBS program activities. For the first six months of fiscal year 1990. 
July through December 1989, a total of 881 ADC clients were scheduled for assessment 
interviews for Work Choice and 378 had been conducted, a 43 percent completion rate. 
Of those who were not ass^ed, 124 were excused for good cause. If these are eliminated 
from the number scheduled, the completion rate becomes 50 percent. 

Virtually all Work Choice sanctions are for failure to appear for assessment 
interviews. From July through December 1989, a total of 87 sanctions were proposed and 
20 were imposed. The remainder A^ere dropped when the clients signed an Agreement to 
Participate after receiving an ODHS form 4065. 

The report for the mandatoiy JOBS program shows 1527 ADC clients scheduled for 
assessment, and 551 completed for a 36 percent rate. The JOBS report combines the 
number of ADC excused with those from GA and NPA-Food Stamps programs; 
consequently, figures directly comparable to those reported above for Work Choice cannot 
be calculated. In the combined monthly figures for July through December 1989, ADC 
clients make up 49 percent of those assessed, and those receiving food stamps only (no cash 
assistance) are less than 1 percent Out of this combined group, a total of 254 clients were 
excused from reporting for assessment. If we assume that ADC clients make up half of 
those excused and these 127 are removed from the 1527 scheduled for assessment, the 
completion rate for ADC clients in the mandatoiy program increases to 39 percent. 

Those who appear for their scheduled assessments undergo a group orientation and 
testing session followed by individual interviews. On the date of the site visit, the group 
session for 12 Work Choice clients took an hour and 45 minutes. The first 15 minutes were 
used to give a brief overview and to ensure that eveiyone knew that only the assessment 
was mandatory. This was followed by a 40-minute testing session using the Locator trst 
from the TABE battery. During the final 50 minutes, the separate program components 
were explained and the clients* rights and responsibilities form was lead aloud and signed. 
The clients were then asked to indicate whether or not they wished to participate in any of 
the components. For those who wished to do so (6 of the 12 attending the session), 
individual interviews were scheduled with the two Work Choice assessors following the 
group session. 
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As in other counties, educational attainment and work history influence the 
components to which clients are assigned. The Work Choice employment counselors also 
mentioned occupational interests and goals as important factors. As would be expected, the 
counselors who were interviewed described the Work Choice clients they see, those who 
choose to participate, as motivated and interested in the opportunities the program makes 
available. Both the counselors and the work program administrator indicated that Work 
Choice clients were more willing than mandatory clients to enroll in long-term education 
and uaining. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1990, 378 Work Choice clients attended 
assessment sessions and 232 of these volunteered to participate is some part of the 
prograir Education and training programs were by far the most popular, being selected 
by 58 percent of the participants. Subsidized employment, Job Qub, and du-ect job 
placements accounted for 19 percent of the initial component assignments, and the ''other" 
category the remainder. Unfortunately, 42 clients (18 percent) did not report to the 
oimponem they had volunteered to take part in. 

Once again, because tiie JOBS report combines program assignments for ADQ GA. 
and food stamps, it is not possible to calculate figures for ADC JOBS participants directly 
comparable to those for Work Choice. Out of the combined ADC-GA-FS clients, one-sixth 
(16 percent) were found to be not-job-ready. The primary reasons for this classification 
were the clients* own health problems or the need to care for a family member with a 
disabling condition. In a few cases, transportation was a problem. A small but growing 
number of substance abuse cases are appearing according to staff. These are not usually 
detected during the assessment interview, but cause problems after the clients are assigned 
to components. 



Program Components 

At the time of the CDHS visit, component assignment figures were available for 899 
of those assessed for the mandatory program during the first six months of fiscal 1990. 
Among these combined ADC/GA clients, 41 percent were assigned to Job Club, 20 percent 
to education and training, 16 percent to jobs either through direct placement or subsidized 
employment, and 7 percent to CWEP. These percentages add to 84 percent. The 
remaining 16 percent are assigned to a component unique to Montgomery County called 
"Pre-Employment." This component is designed for clients with little or no understanding 
of the behavior expected in the work place. The work program administrator describes it 
as a program that teaches the work ethic. During the first half of fiscal 1990, no Work 
Choice clients were assigned to this program. 

Because the internal reports from which the percentages reported above were taken 
combine mandatory ADC vdth GA clients, the CRIS data for Montgomery County are not 
comparable. CRIS data are for ADC mandatory clients only and show 60 percent assigned 
to E&T, 23 percent to Job Club, 16 percent to CWEP, and 1 percent to SEP. CRIS data 
for FY 1990 are based on 2,725 clients, almost the same as the 2,675 reported in FY 1989. 
Appendix table A.22 shows the monthly caseload by component in Montgomery County. 
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The work program administrator thinks that Job Qub is often chosen because it 
imrolves the least commitment in terms of hours of attendance. In addition, many clients 
have had negative educational experiences and arc reluctant to enroll in education or 
training programs. Montgomery County has three providers for Job Club: the Ohio Bureau 
of Employment Services (under a state contract with no direct charge to Montgomery 
County), Miami-Jacobs Junior College, and the JTPA administrative entity, the Greater 
Dayton Job and Training Office. 

The provider interviewed as part of the community site visit provides 4 weeks of 
structured classes, followed by 4 weeks of self-directed job search. The provider receives 
$100.00 for each individual who begins Job Qub, another $225.00 for each individual who 
completes the first 4 weeks, and an additional $125.00 for individuals placed in a job who 
hold that job for 30 days. Currently, a new Job Qub begins every 2 weeks. Participants 
learn how to write resumes, fill out applications, interview (including dressing for the 
interview and practicing interviews), and use library job-search resources. Personal 
counseling is provided as needed and emphasis is placed on motivation. Because so many 
participants need the motivation portion of the program, the service provider has started 
a 5-day Positive Mental Attitude (PMA) program with the Job Club. The Job Qub uses 
the Azrin program, which emphasizes behavior modification and is structured and 
participative. The newspaper is used for job leads, but is felt to be the last resort." A 
listing of li^t-industry firms in the county is used, as well as library resources, for job 
search. The majority of participants are serious about job search. 

The few individuals who have displayed behavior^ problems have been terminated 
from Job Club and the JOBS program has always supported the provider's decision. The 
relationship between the Job Club provider ^d the Human Services staff is reported as 
being very positive. Some of the welfare recipients who are assigned to Job Dub are found 
to be inappropriately assigned for one reason or another, generally for reasons that would 
not be apparent at a&sessment. For this reason, discussions regarding the possibility of 
placing these individuals in an Assessment Center, also conducted by the Job Qub provider, 
are being held. The intention is to provide the services most appropriate for each client 

The individual interviewed at the Job Qub site had some suggestions for improving 
the overall JOBS program. One is to rescind a decision t'' not provide daycare for children 
aged 13 or over. Some of the neighborhoods in which welfare recipients live are "rough" 
and, therefore, this is believed to be "penny vwse and pound foolish." Other suggestions 
deal with alleviating the problems recipients encounter J^'ter they find a job. For example, 
they have no money for appropriate clothing (unless they will be wearing uniforms, in which 
case, some clothing money is made available), whatever allowance they may have received 
under another program ends, and they become liable for paying utility debts that have 
accumulated during the time they were on welfare. These financial stresses can be 
overwhelming to someone coming off welfare and beginning a new job. 
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The education and training assignments consist of ABE/GED and skill training 
programs. Of the clients assigned to education and tnuning, Work Choice clients are a 
little more heavily enrolled in skill training, and mandatory clients are more likely to be in 
ABE/GED. Up to the time of this site visit, the Dayton Public Schools have been the 
provider of ABE/GED, but, in the words of the JOBS program administrator, her cUents 
have "exhausted" the public schools. EnroUments have quadrupled since the work program 
began referring dients. To respond to the need, 12 agencies evolved in adult literacy 
joined together to request state funds for Project Read which is just starting to be 
implemented. When it is operational, it will increase the number of providers and furnish 
referring agencies with guidelines as to which agencies are most appropriate for adults at 
(liferent levels of reading ability. 

Welfare recipients who wish to enter occupational skill training are referred to a 
JTPA agency that determines the most appropriate programs. The two biggest problems 
recipients encounter in successful participation are low self-esteem and difficulty in 
comprehending the importance of maintaining a set schedule for classes. Othc" barriers to 
successful participation include low basic skill levels, health problems, and child care. 

Because of the number of welfare clients referred to the JTPA agency, funding has 
become a problem. The cost per client varies, depending on the cost of tuition, books, and 
any needed uniforms. A typical cost is $2,7(K).00. The opinion of the JTPA individual 
interviewed is that, without being referred by JOBS, many dients would not even be aware 
of the services this agency offers. About 60 percent of those referred do complete their 
programs. Of that 60 percent, some would have gotten education or traimng eventually 
anyway, but a portion would never have begun on their own. They need the support and 
structure imposed by program requirements. One suggestion made during the course of the 
interview is that federal monies be used to pay the fiill salary of individuals on a Job for 6- 
10 weeks and, at the end of that time, a hiring decision must be made on the part of the 
employer. 

In the first annual proccK report, it was noted that Montgomery County is unique 
in the success it has has experienced in placing clients directly into jobs, without a subsidy 
to the employer. TWs success has continued. In the first half of Gscal 1990, the work 
program had 136 unsubsidized placements and 38 SEP placements. Ahnost all (93 percent) 
of the unsubsidized placements were from the mandatory program, but over half (55 
percent) of the subsidized placements were from Work Choice. The success of the 
unsubsidized placements appears to be due to performance-based contracts that tie payment 
to the contractors, the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services and Goodwill Industries, to 
job retention by the clients. 

The unsubsidized employer representative interviewed as pan of the community site 
visit is one of the major employers in the area. The firm has hired a number of former 
welfare recipients. Although the employment specialist for the firm knows which job 
applicants are ADC clients, the managers who interview them do not. They select the 
candidates they believe to be the most appropriate for the positions available. None of the 
ADC recipients have been terminated and the managers are quite pleased with the quality 
of the candidates. The positions into which these individuals are hired are typically entry 
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level clerical jobs, although soujc have been lured into data entiy, bookkeeping and 
accounting, and customer services positions. An average salary is $468.00 gross, every 2 
weeks. The ADC clients may require a bit more on-the-job training and initial supervision 
than other hires, but not significantly more. 

An ADC client hired by this firm is very happy with her job, which she has had since 
the middle of March 1990, and is being given more responsibility. She likes working and 
has found the company to be an excellent one to work for. 

The agency nominated as a subsidized employer operate as an on-the-job-traming 
site. Between February and August 1989, 26 ADC clients have been trained and then 
worked at the agency for an average of 6 months each. They learn to provide conq>lete 
residential care for mentaUy retarded individuals. The care tb^ provide includes personal 
hygiene, behavior management, food preparation, housekeeping, transportation, recreation, 
medicating, and interacting with individuals who provide medical care. The hourly wage 
is $5.00 an hour, but will soon be increased to $5.60 an hour. 

The employer interviewed had experienced some problems with ADC clients: 
attendance, tardiness, fights, and drugs. One ADC clien* was apprehended by the police 
at the work site; the client had a gun. Most of the problems have been solved by 
decreasing the ratio of ADC clients to permanent staff. The employer is wiUing to continue 
training AIX: clients in the current ratio because of the improved attitudes and self- 
confidence ^' e clients display during the course of the employment and because the 
relationship with the JOBS staff is good. The individuals placed with the agency for OJT 
would probably not be hired because they lack training, experience, and references. 

A client gaining OJT at this agency was interviewed. She reported that she has 
always worked but for very low wages. Although she wishes this job could be a permanent 
one, she wants to be a police officer and is hoping to be accepted into a training class. 

Montgomery County is making a focused effort to change the concept of CWEP 
among both recipients and work-site employers. Many welfare recipients are familiar with 
the old work-relief concept of Vorking off" their grant and must come to view CWEP as 
the vehicle that will provide the opportunity to acquire work experience and some on-the- 
job training. CWEP site employers, used to thinking of CWEP as a source of no-cost 
workers, are experiencing difficulty in assuming a larger training role and deaUng with the 
higher turnover among their CWEP placements. 



]Pytep(ied Pgngfits 

As an inducement to participate. Work Choice offered extended Medicaid and day 
care benefits at the time of the CDHS visit. Clients who volunteered for Work Choice arid 
obtained employment with earnings ihax made them ineligible for ^h assistance could still 
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receive Medicaid and day care for an additional 12 months*. The authorimtion to provide 
these benefits is approved by IM u^on receiving an employnient verification form for the 
client. Work program staff are not directly involved in authorizing or monitoring extended 
benefits, but staff usuaify know from the amount of earnings and family size whether or not 
cash assistance will continue. 

The program administrator believes that extended benefits did attract clients into 
volunteering for Work Choice. She would like to see a similar transitional period for 
housing and utilities subsidies. It is a real shock to a welfere recipient who had been 
required to pay only 15 percent of monthly income for utilities to receive a bill for the 
balance of the actual cost as soon as he or she becomes employed. 

When asked if th^ county could operate either Work Choice or the mandatory 
program, which should it offer, the responses were varied. The administrator likes the 
mandatory requirement but would essentially eliminate exemptions based on the age of 
children. AH recipients would be required to partidpate a few months after the birth of 
their child. She feels the longer clients receive ADC, the more difficult it becomes to break 
them out of that Ufe style. One of the counselors was clearly in favor of Work Choice 
because of the higher motivational level of the volunteers. Another counselor chose the 
mandatory program because it serves a wider range of people. 



Prnhlemii/Suggestions 

In response to a questica concerning especially difficult problems she might be 
encountering, the program administrator replied that her director will not let her think in 
terms of what she cannot do. She tries to find ways of working around any problems she 
has. As an example, she cited the low number of clients who report to the components to 
which they are assigned. She has asked two of her Job Club providers to follow-up with 
clients who are referred to them. First, they vkrill remind the cUcnts of the need to attend 
prior to their first scheduled class. Those who do not attend will be contacted in person 
to determine the reason why. If these contacts increase the number reporting, she will 
determine if similar methods could be used for scheduling assessment inteiyiews. The 
number not appearing in response to the program's notification letter is so high that she 
has as many staff dealing with sanctions for no shows as she has conducting the interviews. 

Suggestions for improving JOBS were as follows: 

o Reduce the paperwork burden by adopting a uniform assessment tool that would 
be used across agencies 



•As of April 1990, the experimental assignment of clients to Work Choice was 
discontinued and extended benefits were made available to all ADC recipients in 
Montgomery County. 
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o Adjust the present unifonn $25.(K) work program allowance to reflect the 
differsnces in commitment and effort required in the program components. 

o Increase the qualifications for IM workers. The work is far too complicated for 
the minimum qualifications now in place. 

o Eliminate monthly reporting of income. Most of the time, there are problems 
in adjusting the amount of the monthly check that cause the check to be late. 
Monthly reporting is the single biggest disincentive to getting clients into jobs. 

o Set a limit on the length of time a client can receive public assistance. Without 
a limit there is less incentive to prepare oneself to become independent. 

o Increase the emphasis on CWEP as training to overcome the old work relief 
concept 

o Find ways to reduce the number of out-of-wedlock, teenage pregnancies. The 
infants of today*s teenagers are the welfare recipients of tomorrow. 

o Involve clients in shaping the program. 

The community representative interviewed stated that most people in the Dayton 
area are aware of the JOBS program components and agree with them in principle. In 
general, she feels the JOBS program is a step in the right direction. She believes that 
clients with a housing subsi(ty should continue to receive this subsidy for a time after 
employment is secured and that the utility repayment simation must be dealt with 
differently than it is now. Her suggestion was to provide (^ntinued financial support that 
would only gradually be cut back. In her opinion. Job Qub is fairly successful; the 
Education and Training component needs more funding because the literacy problem, in 
some cases, is so severe; CWEP is not successful because the sanctioning process is too 
weak, the agency's supervision is poor, and it does not provide skill training; and the 
subsidized employment program is expensive. Suggestions made were to merge JTPA and 
the JOBS program, increase the interaction between JTPA and the employmem service, 
find a way to increase the support and partidpation of the private sector, and improve 
procedures for gathering delinquent child support More flexibility in spending funds so 
that clients could be treated as individuals and not lumped into categories was also 
suggested as a way to improve JOBS. 
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PERRY COUNTV 



Located in south central Ohio, Peny is a rural county that has suffered much 
economic distress m recent years. The county's 1988 iK)pulation was 32.100. According to 
the most recent census data for Perry County, the poverty rate was 123 percent, 39.1 
percent of the adult population had not completed the twelfth grade, and per capita income 
was the lowest of any of the demonstration counties. In June 1990, Peny had 850 ADC 
cases, a rate of 26.5 per 1,000 population, ranking second out of the 15 demonstration 
counties. 

Almost one out of every four ADC cases (23.5 percent) are ADC-U, reflecting the 
high unemployment rate in the county, wMch in 1989 was 92 percent At the rime of the 
CDHS visit, one of the major employers in the county was rumored to be planning to close 
and another to be ready to lay off a relatively large number of employees. In a rural county 
with little industry, these job losses would have a major impact oa the economy. Although 
some of those who would lose jobs would be eligible for unemployment compensation for 
six months, a portion of the total eventually are likely to be referred to JOBS. 

Peny County was described by one staff member as having high unemployment, low 
educational attainment, and high illiteracy rates. Transportation is a problem: many dients 
are too poor to have working or dependable automobiles and public transportation is 
nonexistent. The work program has purchased two small vans to help transport clients to 
education and training programs. Some of the townships provide limited transportation for 
some components. However, when clients are ready to obtain jobs, they still have no 
automobiles, so transportation is a barrier. 

During this site visit, project staff observed a group informing and individual 
interviews with clients; interviewed the work program supervisor, assessment workers, and 
income maintenance supervisors; and reviewed approximately 15 case files. The office 
conditions are crowded, allowing for little privacy in which to work with clients. A new 
facility is being planned that would provide much more space. 

The JOBS program is understaffed. The staff is unionized, so the WP director is 
restructuring some positions to gain flexibility. Of the one full-time clerk and 75 percent- 
time assessment staff member who have most recently left their positions, only one fiilltime 
position is being permitted to be filled. Between the CDHS director and the JOBS 
administrator is another individual who is in charge of social services. 



'CDHS visit: January 11, 1990; community interviews: June 20, 1990 
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Assessment /Assignment 



The assessment interviewers were knowledgable about JOBS and dealt with clients 
in a professional manner. Peny County has a large proportion of long-term welfare cases. 
Because of the high illiteracy rate, many of the clients begin their particpation in the 
education and training component, working on their GED or in other adult basic education 
courses. The assessment workers talk with each client to determine her/his needs as well 
as preferences regarding type of assistance component most suitable, the client's education 
and employment background, and any type of barrier to reaching the goal of unsubsidized 
employment. Althou^ the goal for the majority of clients is unsubsidized employment, a 
few clients, because of physical or mental disabilities, are referred to other agencies more 
appropriate to meeting their needs. 

Approximately 75-78 percent of all ADC cases appear for orientation/assessment in 
response to the first notification, and 21-22 percent appear in response to subsequent 
contacts. Less than 1 percent are sanctioned for failure to appear. 

The education and training component is receiving the most emphasis firom the WP 
staff; this seems to be the area of greatest immediate need to make clients employable. 
As previously mentioned, many of the clients do not have high school diplomas; the 
majority of these individuals are enrolled in GED classes. Job Qub, however, is viewed as 
instrumental in changing the attitude of redpiente. The individual encouragement and 
support provided as part of this component is perceived to be of great benefit 

Overall, the JOBS program staff report receiving excellent cooperation from JTPA, 
OBES, and BVR. However, although their liaison with the Work and Training unit in 
ODHS is excellent, JOBS staff have had difficulty in getting information from other ODHS 
units. 

As for the JOBS program itself, the regulation requiring the principle wage earner 
in an ADC-U family to work 16 hours per week has caused difficulties, as has the General 
Assistance requirement that all GAs between 19 and 40 who do not have a high school 
diploma or GED must go to schcK>l (this necessitates that all paperwork and assessements 
be redone). Some of the regulations seem to be counterproductive. For instance, an 
ADC-U primary wage earner working over 100 hours a month cannot remain on ADC, 
even if the amount of earnings is less than he was receiving on ADC Problems exist with 
the proper handling of th^ grant amount when parents have been sanctioned for failure to 
comply. The amount of p^erwork, in general, is something staff would Uke to see reduced. 
Also, random-moment sampling is viewed -is providing a distorted picture of activities and 
as being one of the worst ways, relative to accuracy, to gather data. 




Program Components 



The program administrator estimated that 56 percent of his clients are assigned to 
CWEP, 33 percent to E&T, and 11 percent to Job Qub. The CRIS data were very dose 
to these estimates: CWEP 51 percent, E&T 35 percent, and Job Qub U percent 
Information on 463 clients was entered into ORIS for FY 1990. i^pendix table A.25 shows 
the monthly caseload by component in Peny County. 

Job Qub is provided through the JOBS program. Formerly, this component was 
contracted to JTPA, but the cost, $350.00 per client, was believed to be excessive. Hence, 
the JOBS program is now offering it At the time of the site visit, the actual cost to JOBS 
of having their personnel conduct Job dub in CDHS facilities had not yet been calculated 
nor had statistics regarding successful placements l^en gathered because the program was 
only in its second month. A new Job Club is begun each month. 

Both of the WP staff who serve as Job Qub instructors are certified to use the 
Azrin method. Clients receive 15 hours of classroom instruction the first week and then 
work for three weeks at 5 days per week, in job search. The program includes building self- 
confiden<« and self-esteem, using the telephone effectively, writing resumes and filling out 
applications, and interacting appropriately in an interview situation. Newspapers, a 
telephone bank, videotape equipment, and pencils and paper are available. In addition, the 
CDHS assists by producing resumes on personal computers and providing copies of the 
completed resumes. 

The majority of clients (approximately 70 percent) are reported to have no 
disagreements with the JOBS requirements. Most are comfortable with Job Club. 
Counseling is provided through referrals to outside agencies for those who need it Staff 
felt that extroverted clients fare better in Job Qub than do introverted clients. 

The area technical college is heavily involved in providing education and training to 
jiDC clients fi-om both Peny and Muskingum counties; alK)ut one-third of all enrolled 
stur'enis are ADQ GA, or JTPA clients. From Peny County, 17 ADC clients are cmolleri 
in programs of study, such as mental health, criminal justice, accounting, occupational 
thek ^py, radiology, p^^egal, and parks and recreation. AU welfare recipients from both 
counties are assisted in their academic endeavors by (mandatory) participation in the Keys 
program. (The Keys program, funded through the Ohio Department of Hunaan Services, 
is a response to the increased number of welfare clients attending the technical college.) 
This program provides the support services believed by the college staff to be essential to 
the retention of these students. ADC clients, in general, are reported to have problems 
with day tare, transportation, self-esteem, balancing roles, gi ooming and personal hygiene, 
interpersonal skills, and basic skills. Only one individual has displayed a behavioral 
problem; the rest appear happy for the opportum'ty to receive education. 

The CWEP site that was observed provides opportunities for developing good work 
habits and a good work ethic. The job skills learned are not high-level skills, but they are 
expected to be performed to a high degree of excellence. Some of the individuals quit and 
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some are told not to come back because they are tardy or perform the job tasks 
unsatisfactorally. Of those clients who stay on the job, all arc good workers and are 
accepted by other employees. The city either can not or will not hire permanent 
employees, so there is not the feeling that these individuals are taidng jobs away from 
regular employees. There is no direct cost to the agency for the CWEP workers. Hie only 
problem mentioned was the feeling that some of the lo<^ doctors will give unjustified 
medical excuses to clients to excuse them from participating at the work site. 

TTie unsubsidized employment site selected by the JOBS administrator for Uie site 
visit was the director of the Perry County Department of Human Services. One ADC 
recipient has been hired to do microfilming and clerical. Little training was required 
because this individual had been Vorking off her grant" for about a year, thus being 
familiar with the job, and Vorks hard and keeps her mouth shut" She is currently earmng 
$6.85 per hour plus benefits. ADC redpients are reported to want to work at the CDHS 
because of the good pay and benefits. The director is amenable to hiring more ADC clients 
as positions opea Tbe director perceives that the effect of holding a job varies from one 
individual to the next but is, in general, pleased with the employee hired. 



Transition to JOBS 

JOBS has enabled the WP to provide day care, transportation (to a limited degree), 
and better service to ADC redpients than did the Fair Work program. Some degree of 
"turfism" on the part of IM workers has been experienced and communication regarding the 
changes in grant amounts (this impacts on the number of hours the redpients must work) 
has not been smooth. The major changes in relationships within the agency is that income 
maintenance no longer controls the CWEP sites or operates the program. 

SEP has not been implemented in this county; the dedsion was made on the basis 
of It being too much work for the IM unit 

Problems/Suggestions 

The IM unit staff fill out the referral forms to get dients to JOBS, and they must 
also deal with the consequences of sanctions, keeping track of who has been sanctioned and 
who has been removed from sanctions. Keeping the sanction list updated is a problem. 
The new sanction rules caused a need for additional training, 

WP staff want information on how to access additional funds for the program, 
including matching fiinds, and to better understand the fiscal operation of the programs in 
general. The* would also be willing to partidpate in traming and mentoring staff in other 
counties as tl" -v prepare to implement JOBS. 
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PICKAWAY COUNTY*' 



Pickaway County is located in central Ohio, adjacent to and south of Franklin 
County. It is included as part of the Columbus metropolitan st- J'^1 area but is basically 
a rural county with a 1988 population of approximately 46«600. It 1« a number of large 
industrial employers, and many residents commute to Franklin Comity to work. This 
employment contributes to a per capita income of approximately $9,000 (in 1985) and an 
unemployment rate of 6.1 percent (in 1989). Pickaway had an ADC caseload of 681 in 
June 1990, of which 17^ percent were ADC-U cases. This gave the county a rate of 14.6 
ADC cases per 1,000 population, ranking it eleventh among the 15 demonstration counties. 

The JOBS program uses the name "New Horizons" in Pickaway. It is or^mized as 
a separate unit whose administrator reports directly to the county director. In addition to 
the admmistrator, there are three employment services interviewers, an enM>loyment services 
representative, a clerical aide, and a part-time assistant The interviewers conduct the 
individual assessments and subsequent case management for the clients whom they 
interview. The employment services representative is responsiTjle for developing job sites 
for CWEP and monitoring the clients' performance at these sites. 



Assessment /A ssignment 

When ADC applicants are interviewed to determine their eligibility, they are 
informed by the IM worker that they may have to participate in JOBS. They are required 
to sign a county form that indicates they understand their responsibility to appear for an 
assessment interview. The form lists the acceptable good cause reasons for failure to 
appear and states that verification of any of these reasons must be provided within seven 
days of the appointment 

Clients referred to the JOBS program are sent a letter notifying them they must 
appear for an assessment interview. Enclosed with that letter is a 13-page information 
packet about the program and a 4-page personal histoiy questionnaire, which the clients are 
instructed to complete prior to their interview. 

The JOBS administrator estimated that 50 to 60 percent of clients appear for 
assessment in response to their first notification, and another 30 percent appear after 
subsequent contacts. Clients who do not appear for their initial appointment and do not 
provide good cause reasons are permitted to sign a letter of compliance in lieu of being 
sanctioned. Of those who never appear, some are sanctioned, others move from the county, 
get jobs, or are found to be exempt from participation. In January 1990, four ADC cases 
out of a total caseload of 820 were being sanctioned. 



"CDHS visit: January 10, 1990; community interviews: May 3, 1990 
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The assessment proce^ is divided into two parts that are conducted on separate days. 
The first part consists of a general explanation of the pro^tun and the clients* rights and 
responsibilities, which is conducted on a group basis. On the day of the site visit, this 
explanation took 40 minutes. Immediately following the explanation, the clients were 
administered the screening (Locator) form of the TABE They were given a short break 
during which the screening test was scored. On the basis of their j^rfornmnce on the 
screening test, the appropriate level of the full TABE was administered. When the testing 
was completed, the clients were scheduled for individual interviews on a separate day. 

Prior to the individual part of the assessment, the employment services interviewers 
reviewed the TABE results and the personal history form. The actual interviews took about 
30 minutes and condsted mainly of the interviewers explaining what they thought the best 
assignments would be for the clients and filling out the forms to register the clients for 
those assignments. Reviewing information prior to the interview and completing and 
forwarding the paperwork following the interview took another 30 minutes. 

It appeared to the observers that the interviewers had formed an opinion of the type 
of assignment appropriate to a client firom their review of the personal history form and test 
results, and this was confirmed in debriefings following the assessments. Ihe interviewers 
said that previous work experience, tested literacy levels, and educational attairmitnt are 
the main factors that influence dedsions about the component to which a client should 
be assigned. Clients with considerable work experience, especially if they have worked 
shortly before receiving ADC, are h'kely to be assigned to Job Qub. Individuals with low 
literacy levels are assigned to ABE, or if their levels are very low, to the Literacy Coimcil 
for one-to-one tutoring. Clients with higher test scores but lacking a high school diploma 
are assigned to GED programs. 

The program administrator estimated that about 10 percent of the clients who are 
assessed are judged to be not job ready. The primary reasons are lack of day care or 
transportation and medical limitations. The social service unit of the CDHS will pay for 
day care while a client is attending ABE or GED classes but will not provide day care for 
Job Club or CWEP. There is no public transportation in the county. When possible, the 
JOBS program tries to use a transportation service provided by the community action 
agency. 

An ongoing tally listed 244 clients assigned to program components in January 1990, 
the month of the CDHS visit: 45 percent in E&T, 40 percent in CWEP, and 15 percent 
in Job Qub. The CRIS data for aU of FY 1990 were similar: 41 percent in E&T, 35 
percent in CWEP. and 23 percent in Job Club. The CRIS data indicated 429 clients were 
processed by JOBS in FY 1990. Appendix table A.26 presents the monthly caseload by 
componenis for FY 1990 in Pickaway County. 

Pickaway County has no subsidized employment The JOBS administrator said that 
this was a low priority in the county primarily because she was concerned it migjit damage 
relationships with JTPA. The JOBS administrator described her relationship with JTPA 
as excellent She feared that if her program began soliciting employers for SEP, the JTPA 
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oSBdals might view her as a competitor and be less willing to provide skill training for 
JOBS clients. 



Prngram Components 

The Job aub is conducted by the Pickaway County Community Action Agency 
(PICCA) under contract to the Private Industry Council (PIC) for JTPA Service Deliveiy 
Area #17. The community action agency receives about 10 clients from the CDHS per 
month. Uuring the first week, each client receives 16-20 hours of group classroom 
instruction including writing resumes, filling out applications, preparing for interviews, 
budgeting, and career planning. This is followed 8 hours per week for the remainder 
of the 60-day period of scheduled time in the resource room, using the telephones, 
typewriters, and newspapers to conduct a job search. Each indhddual is required to make 
at least 10 contacts per week during this period 

The agency reports no attendance, tardiness, or behavioral problems with any of the 
ADC recipients assigned to Job Club. Some individual counseling is provided by the 
agency's staff; some individuals are referred to other agendes for counseling, i^ency staff 
report that many clients come in with an "attitude" of one sort or another but that, after the 
firet day, dients become exdted about Job Qub. PICCA staff also report that they have 
a good working relationship with the CDHS and are able to talk through any problems. 

As mentioned earlier, PICCA has a total of 60 da^ to work with and pla(» Job Qub 
partidpants. This time span is believed by PICCA staff to be too short for some ch'ents 
who have what PICCA staff deem to be barriers i employment The reported cost per 
client served averages $700 and the total reimbursement per placed client is $400. 
Consequently PICCA is subsidizing the JOBS program $300 per client enrolled. Payments 
are based on the following schedule: $100 per enrollment, $100 per program completion, 
and $200 per placement 

Job Oub is believed by PICCA staff to have a more positive impact on mdividuals 
who have been on assistance for a short period of time. In general, ADC-Us have the 
shortest duration on welfare. However, many of the single mothers report having a difficult 
time adjusting to Job Qub and as being able to benefit from a displaced homemakers* 
program. 

ABE and GED programs are conducted by the Pickaway County Board of Education 
at high schools throughout Ae county. Qients with adequate literacy skills who desire 
occupational skill training are referred to the PIC if classroom training slots are available. 

The GED program has been inundated with referrals from the CDHS in recent 
months. The program operates at six sites and has a budget of $40,000 per year from state 
and federal sources. More textbooks are needed, but the money is not available. 
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The perception of an insmictor, who was interviewed by project stafi; is that some 
of the AIX: clients who are working on their GEDs are not doing so willingly. Their 
attitude toward education is believed to be ^oor*. Others are hesitant initially but are 
more enthusiastic once they begin to achieve. Some will require two years to complete the 
program; they have learning disabilities or are "slow" learners. 

The instructor would like to see better communication between the GED progi-am 
staff and that of the JOBS staff, as weU as between the JOBS staff and the ADC recipients. 
(Some recipients blame GED staff for the infractions they-the recipients-commit and for 
the consequences that follow.) But most of all, the GED program would like financial 
support so they may buy more materials. 

CWEP assignments are made to clients who have been out of school and 
unemployed for a long period and to those who have completed other components but still 
have not obtained jobs. For those with long periods without regular activity, the CWEP 
assignment is intended to determine if they will be able to meet the demands of programs 
that will require them to report at a regular time and to arrange for transportation and 
child care. For those who have completed other components without obtaining 
employment, CWEP is the employer of last resort. 

The CWEP site visited usually has nine ADC clients assigned to it. The clients work 
as teachers* aides, which requires 1-2 months on-the job training, or in the kitchen, which 
requires 2 weeks on-the-job training. Sometime^ those doing the food service tasks also 
double as custodians. All CWEP workers receive an orientation. They generally work 3 
weeks per month, September through June. Many return in the autumn. The major reason 
for leaving is if they are assigned to a training progranL The work site supervisor estimates 
that, if they were being paid by the site for their work, the clients would receive between 
$4.00 and $450 per hour. The overall perception of the CWEP site supervisor is that the 
ADC recipients feel needed and see the importance of their tasks; they develop a sense of 
teamwork and can work with minimal supervision. There appears to be no friction between 
the regular employees and the CWEP participants. 

In general, the ADC recipients work ou: well at this CWEP site. Some, however, 
are undependable and do not adhere to their schedules. They may show up late or not at 
all. Absences and late arrivals are reported to the CDHS. About 25 percent of the 
assigned clients who initially report for work eventually have to be reported to the county 
welfare office because of poor attendance or poor performance on the job. 

The CWEP site supervisor is enthusiastic about the participation of her organization 
in the JOBS program. She believes that, on the whole, the people who are assigned to her 
are very capable individuals who are not aware of their potential. For the most part, the 
participants seem to enjoy participating. The group with the most difficulty in adjustmg 
appears to be ADC-U males; it is believed that this group feels that this site is insufficiently 
masculine and that the pay rate, if they were regular employees, would be too low. To 
alleviate the image problem, males are usually assigned to custodial positions instead of 
as classroom aides or kitchen service. 
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The employer who was interviewed as part of he second site visit was veiy pleased 
with the performance of the three ADC clients he had hired. They perform general 
custodial tasks, and one assists with babysitting. These employees had been placed with 
this organization originally as CWEP participants. They had performed well and were hired 
as positions became available. They had received 8-12 hours of training over a 2-3 day 
period. This is about the same amount of training that any employee would receive. 

The staff of this organization have had no trouble working with the employees who 
have been hired. Of those who have been there as CWEP participants, however, one had 
been smoking in front of the children, which is not permitted, and another had been 
suspected of stealing. Another CWEP client who was hired was let go when the 
background check revealed that he was still on parole. Hiis was done with reluctance but 
on strong recommendation of legal counsel because this organization works with children. 

The community representative interviewed during the second site visit was 
supponive of the idea behind JOBS, but not familiar with the details of the program. The 
attitudes that were expressed were not supportive of individuals who were receiving public 
assistance and these attitudes were thought to be representative of the commtmity at large. 



Transition to JOBS 

The biggest impact of the change from Fair Work to JOBS was the number of clients 
to be assessed. This fell most heavily on the employment services interviewers who 
reported relatively little change in what they did but a major increase in the number to be 
seen. The administrator helped pick up some of this load by seeing many of the 
assessment-only clients. 

Changes in the farms and codes used in CRIS to reflect mandatory/voluntaiy 
participation and the target populations to be served by JOBS caused some problems in 
Pickaway County. It was difficult to deal with these changes because of the relative 
inexperience of many of the IM staff and the shift to generic case management that 
occurred at the same time. 

In Pickaway County it has not been necessary to prioritize the target populations 
established by JOBS because the program has been able to serve all who must participate. 
The employment services interviewers agreed that assessment was not the most time 
consuming part of their jobs. Case management~particularly sending and receiving 
documentation to verify that clients are carrying out their program assignments-takes more 
time than assessment 
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Prnhlems/Sugpestions 

The JOBS program administrator stated that her most difficult problem was SEP and 
job development. Her concern about possible repercussions with JTPA and the pr^ of 
other requirements have caused her to not give this component the attention it needs. Her 
major suggestion for improving the program was one heard from many staff in different 
units in virtually all counties: standardize regulations and procedures across ADC, GA, and 
food stamps. The different provisions for these three programs make it very difficult to be 
fully informed on all three. 
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RICHLAND COUNTY" 



Richland county is located in the northeast quadrant of the state and its major city 
is Mansfield. Richland's population, estimated at 129,(K)0 in 1988. ranked in the middle of 
the 15 demonstration comities. In June 1990, it had a total of 2^16 ADC cases (18.0 cases 
per hm population), of which 112 percent were ADC-U. Richland ranked ninth of the 
15 demonstration counties in caseload per population. 

Manufacturing is the dominant employment sector in Richland County. At the time 
of the previous site visit, the CDHS director believed that a large portion of the ADC 
caseload stemmed from undereducation and from the dosing of several large manufacmnng 
plants between 1980 and 1988. This trend has continued. In December 1989, General 
Motors laid off 1,8(K) workers; 500 of whom wiU be permanently laid off; the remaining 
1300 wUl probably be reralled. At the Ume of the CDHS visit in February. JOBS st^ 
anticipated that White Consolidated Industries (WCI) soon would be laying off 
approximately 400 workers and would probably close pcimanently in the not-too-distant 
future. In an interview with a community representative in July, that figure was updated 
to 800 workers. The community representative also stated that another 550 jobs would be 
lost from two other companies. WQ did have grant money for a displaced workers 
program as of the Februaiy interview. However, there may be no jobs in the area for these 
workers to be hired into. 

The JOBS program, Richland Works!, is operated as a separate unit The 
administrator reports directly to the director of the CDHS. The staff under the JOBS 
adminisuator consists of one supervisor, four employment services interviewers, two 
employment service representatives, one special projects crew leader, and two clerical 
support staft This averages out to one professional staff person (including the JOBS 
acUninistrat^r) for every 235 ADC-U&R cases. At the time of the CDHS visit, space vvas 
at a premium, but the JOBS program staff was planning to move into a new building 
adjacent to the current facility that now houses income maintenance, supportive services, 
and the work program. JOBS staff voiced a concern about ensuring that communication 
systems are in place with the other units before the move occurs. 



^fisessment/Assignment 

Staff in the intake unit of income maintenance give a brief description of the JOBS 
program to those recipients whose status makes them mandatory for either participation or 
assessment. Those who must participate are referred internally to the WP. The 
appropriate ADC recipients are notified by letter from the WP that they must appear for 
an orientation session. Approximately 50 percent of those notified to appear do so upon 



"CDHS visit: February 21, 1990; community visit: July 23, 1990 
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initial notification; another 25 percent appear in response to subsequent contacts; and about 
25 percent are sanctioned for failure to appear. 

At the orientation session (group informing), the work program components arc 
explained, as well as Rights and ResponsibUities. sanctions, grievance procedures, and good 
cause. The staff member who conducts the orientation session is the one who later meets 
individuallv with the recipients in that day's group. At the end of the session, before 
testing, recipients sign up for an appointment with that staff member on a separate day. The 
TABE Locator test is then administered. 

The assignment of recipients to program components is done on a different 
philosophical basis, depending on ±t individual WP staffs point-of-view. According to 
some. Job Club is stressed for ADC cases. Fiist, participation in Job Qub is seen as 
moving people off ADC more quickly tiian any of the other componepts. Second. ADC 
redpienis are seen as having more education and a better work history than general 
assistance recipients and, therefore, are also seen as better prepared to enter the work 
force. Other WP staff believe that it is the program's policy to not attempt to influence the 
recipient in any way regarding component choice; it is a decision to be made by the 
recipient solely. At the time of the site visit in late February, there were no openings m 
Job Club until May. 

Once the individual has been assessed and assigned to a program component, the 
assessor no longer interacts with that individual. Instead, a program staff member who is 
responsible for the component to which the recipient is assigned works with that client. 



ff^igram Components 

On the day of the CDHS visit the program administrator had to attend a meeting 
called by ODHS and was unavailable for an interview. Her two assistants were interviewed 
instead. When they were queried about the percentage of clients assigned to each of the 
components, they were unable to give estimates. The CRIS data for FY 1990 showed 55 
percent to E&T, 28 percent to CWEP, and 16 percent to Job Qub. There were no chents 
assigned to SEP. CRIS had data on 643 clients for FY 1990. Appendix table A.29 presents 
the monthly caseload by component in Richland County in FY 1990. 

At the time of the community visit. Job Club was being provided in the Richland 
Works! offices by a consultant. The contracted rates for the consultant arc $25.00 per 
contact hour during the classroom instruction phase of the Job Qub, $22.50 per contact 
hour for follow-up, and $18.00 per contact hour for any other assignments that are mutually 
agreed upon. 

A new Job Oub begins once a month, and the average ADC enrollment is 8. For 
two weeks, classroom instruction is provided for 4 hours per day. After that, participant 
come in every Tuesday to use newspapers, telephones, go through mock interviews with staff 
and each other as well as real interviews with employers, and go out on real interviews. 
Videotape equipment is available for recording the mock interviews. The Job Oub 
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instructor has developed a curriculum that includes how to write cover and thank-you 
letters, where to find joh leads, how to conduct themselves during an interview, how to write 
a resume and complete an application form, and how to keep a joh. 

Although participation in Job Club results in a 76 percent placement rate, the 
retention rate is estimated to be 3540 jwrcent The Job Qub instructor felt that 98 percent 
of the Job Qub participants would not find a job without the benefit of Job Qub and, 
further, that clients would not be served by ai^ other program in the county. The Job Club 
instructor also feels that the motivational aspect of Job Oub and the personal interactions 
and support the participants receive are extremely important, and that participation does 
not seem to have a better effect on some welfare participants than on others. The 
interaction between the Job Club insuuctor and the Richland Works! staff is reported as 
being positive. 

The education and training provider interviewed operates ABE/GED programs. 
Each month, attendance is checked on approximately 160 ADC/GA recipients. Usually, 
100-120 clients have participat d at sometime during the month; the average partidpation 
rate is 65 per day. Fifty-five percent of all individuals in the ABE/GED programs are at 
grade levels 0-4 ar:!, although individuals other than welfare recipients are included in that 
figure, the service provider interviewed estimates that the majority of individuals at those 
grade levels are welfare recipients. Individuals functioning at these grade levels are more 
expensive to assist than those w*^o function at Wgher grade levels. In addition to serving 
a large percentage of low-fimctioning clients, the number of enroUees has increased from 
805 in FY 1987-88 to 1,120 in FY 1989-90. 

For all these reasons, the ABE/GED budget is reported to be severely strained. 
Current funding sources include the Ohio Department of Education and JTFA (JTPA pays 
a flat rate per JTPA client per month.) The CDHS has been able to provide only sporadic 
financial support for the services being used by the clients they require to use them. At the 
time of the community visit, the service provider and WP staff had worked together to 
gather evidence in support of a proposal to the Ohio Department of Education for funding 
for the ABE/GED program. However, even if this support is granted, the program 
administrator anticipates that the number of hours individuals are permitted to come in to 
study will be cut by 50 percent 

Another concern of the service provider is that a number of individuals appear to 
not be benefiting from the ABE/GED program, yet are required to participate. A more 
appropriate placement may be a literacy program. Not only are some individuals believed 
to have been inappropriately placed into ABE/GED, but some individuals really do not 
want to participate and others have emotional, physical, or substance abuse problems that 
interfere with learning. All of these problems maLe it more expensive to operate the 
program because people with problems have more difficulty in focusing on learning. 

The CWEP site visited was delighted with the ADC recipient who was vorking with 
them and would like more to help cover for vacations and sick leaves. No duficulty was 
reported with either the individual or the WP. The ADC recipient is being encouraged to 
take OvU Service tests and to apply for openings within the agency. 
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The employer intcmewed as part of the community visit has developed a negative 
view of employing individuals referred to them by the Job CM> instructor. The retention 
rate has been poor; the employees cite low pay and poor working conditions as their 
reasons to quit However, the employer believes these individuals do not like having to be 
at work every day. To make the situation worse, no notice is given of their intent to quit; 
typically, these individuals simply stop showing up. One did not even return to pick up her 
final pay check. The pay for the entiy-level jobs for which the ADC clients qualify starts 
at $3.65-$4.00 per hour, but they are eli^ble for promotion and salary increases at the end 
of 3 months. The foremen, who do the interviewing and Wring, do not know who is a 
welfare recipient and who is not The employer would Uke the WP staff to screen the 
individuals who are sent to her with a recommendation from the Job Oub instructor to 
ensure that they are really motivated. 

The community representative interviewed during the course of the community visit 
is aware of the JOBS pro-am because he has personal friends who work in the program. 
The majority of people, however, are not, in his opinion, aware of Richland Works!. The 
program is producing results, but is doing so quietly and slowly. According tc the 
community representative. Richland Works! placed 45 people in jobs during the past year. 
This figure is lower than the one given by the Job Club instructor, the discrepan<y may be 
due to looking at different reporting periods. The community representative believes JOBS 
is a good concept and believes that the individuals in the community who are aware of the 
program are supportive of it It is, however, believed to be an expensive program that 
eventually will have to be justified. 



Transition to JOBS 

The transition from Fair Work to JOBS was viewed as a smooth one. Increased 
paperwork and the need to coordinate between units were believed to be the biggest 
difficulties. JOBS is also seen to have required changes in forms and documentation. 

Under JOBS, the work program is able to provide day care, a van and a truck for 
special projects, and to pay for education and training, equipment, uniforms, and shoes that 
are needed by the recipients so that they can work. 

Prnhlems/Sugyestions 

More education and training slots and Job Club slots are needed to meet the needs 
of the clients. The Work Program hopes to be able to provide Job Oub in-house for clients 
when they move into the new facility and have the room to do so; they believe it will be 
less expensive that way. 

The sanctioning process was considered a problem by more than one WP staff 
person Some believe the first sanction should be mandatoiy-that recipients not be allowed 
to sign a letter of compliance. Other staff noted that the WP does not always receive 
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notification from IM that the papewcrk to sanction a case has been completed. Some staff 
members feel that the same rules and regulations should be applied for all programs. 

The addition of 46 staff to the agency (staffing rose from 70 to 116) has caused a 
greater need for training than has been supplied. This is especially true in ongoing income 
maintenance. 

The lack of the timely receipt of 6802s has presented problems, especially because 
of the treatment and contfol designation. Staff voiced the belief that this was one reason 
that they were unable to process cUents as quickly as they might have. 

It was suggested that the agency could function more efficiently if the number of 
forms was reduced. The major difficulty other units have with the JOBS program is the 
amount of paperwork- If the forms could be simplified and the number reduced, work 
would become more efficient 
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SENECA COUNTY" 



Seneca is basically a rural county located in the north-central part of the state about 
20 miles south of Lake Erie. The county seat is Tiffin, a dty of about 20,000 and the total 
county population in 1988 was estimated to be 61,800. In June 1990, there were 982 ADC 
<»ses in Seneca (203 percent of which were A£>C-U), giving it a rate of 15.4 per 1,000 
population that ranked it tenth among the IS demonstration counties. In 1989, the 
unemployment rate in the county was 7.7, which was 2.2 percent^e points higher than the 
state average and virtually the same as in 1988, when some manufacturing employers in the 
county had closed. The JOBS administrator reported total caseload in the county, ADC, 
GA, and FS, was rising at the rate of 2 percent a month. 

The JOBS program is part of the IM unit It has five staff memben: the 
administrator, an assessment interviewer; an individual who acts as CWEP coordinator, 
education and training monitor, and back-up assessn^ent interviewer; a clerical aide; and 
a CWEP crew leader who had recently been hired. The program planned to add an 
additional assessment interviewer within two weeks of the site visiL 



Assessment/Assignme nt 

Appointment letters for assessment interviews are sent to clients after a 6802 form 
is received from ODHS. No internal referrals are made from IM to the JOBS program. 
This is unusual among the low population, rural counties visited for this study, particularly 
since JOBS is part of IM. The JOBS administrator said the reason refenals are not made 
is that IM is understaffed and has not been trained in the forms and procedures to 
coordinate with her program. A lO-pagc information booklet about JOBS is sent with the 
appointment letter. 

Eight assessment interviews are scheduled each day Monday through Thursday, and 
usually three to four clients report for their appointments. Hiose ^o do not report or 
provide good cause within seven days are sent a 4065 form. When they receive this form 
roost contact the office to reschedule their appointment, and when they report, they must 
sign a compliance agreement. The administrator estimated that less than 5 percent actually 
have their cash assistance reduced for failure to report for assessment. 

On the day Seneca County was visited, schools had been closed because of an ice 
storm and only one of the scheduled appointments was kept This was an ADC-U husband 
and wife. The assessment interviewer conducted a 40 minute orientation for this couple. 
The orientation included a review of the JOBS components and of the various agencies and 
schools in the county who provide services for JOBS clients. Rights and responsibilities. 



"CDHS visit: February 15, 1990; community visit: August 6, 1990 
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sanctioning, and grievance procedures were explained. Because this was an ADC-U case, 
the 16-hour-per-v«eek work requirement for the primary wage earner was emphasized. The 
clients sat passively during the orientation and asked no questions. 

Following the orientation, the Wide-Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was 
administered by the program aide. This consisted of a spelling test (25 minutes), a 
mathematics test (10 minutes), and oral reading of words by the clients (2 to 3 minutes 
each). The husband performed so poorly on the reading test he was given another short 
screening test for dyslexia. 

After a 10-minute break, the assessment interview began and lasted 30 minutes. 
Neither the husband or wife had completed high school. It appeared as if the husband was 
either retarded or had a learning disability. He claimed h-*. was lucked out of school" while 
in the eighth grade, because "they told me I couldn't learn any more." He had attended a 
training program at the county joint vocational school but did not complete it He had 
worked one year in a foundry and at the municipal garage under a program conducted by 
the multicounty community action agency. The wife had never held a regular job. The 
husband's driver's license was suspended until he paid an outstanding fine. 

The interviewer recommended that the husband begin receiving tutoring in reading 
through a project conducted by the city libraiy and that he fiilfill his 64-hour work 
requirement through a CWEF assignment This was agreeable to the husband although he 
did not see his lack of reading skills as a real problem. He said his "old lady" helps him 
out, and indeed she did. The wife filled out any forms that had to be completed during the 
interview. 

The couple's youngest child was only two years old and the wife declined to 
volunteer for JOBS. She said she did not know why she had to be assessed because doctors 
had declared her totally disabled as the result of an automobile accident She has brain 
damage that causes her to pass out without warning. 



Program Components 

The program administrator estimated that about three-quarters of the clients 
assigned to components enter education ar.d training programs and most of the remainder 
go to CWEP. The CRIS data for FY 1990 showed CWEF received the most assignments, 
57 percent, E&T 31 percent, and Job Club 12 percent. Part of the discrepancy between the 
administrator's estunates and CRIS is due to Seneca County's requirement that clients also 
perform CWEP assigments if their E&T hours do not satisfy the number of hours they must 
participate in JOBS each month. CRIS had information on 244 clients for FY 1990. 
Appendix table A32 presents the monthly caseload by component for Sence<a County in 
FY 1990. There appears to be underreporting in the first three months of the fiscal year. 
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Education and t-aining are mainly ABE and GED programs conducted by the public 
schools. The JOBS program buys any workbooks needed by clients attending these 
programs. Clients with very poor reading skills are assigned to Project Read, an 
individualized tutoring program that is run by the Tiffin Public Library. 

The GED/ABE program has grown rapidly during 19%. Facilities are now open 30 
hours a week instead of 12 hours a week. Of the 353 enrollees, 200 are ADC and GA; 188 
of these are from Seneca County. Approximately 25 percent are working toward a GED; 
the remaining 75 percent are working at the 5th to 8th grade level (remediation). The 
instructor interviewed estimated that 30 percent of the ADC clients do not possess the 
ability to ultimately obtain a GED. Each client is provided with approximately $125 worth 
of books. JOBS does not provide any other financial support and the GED/ABE program 
has requested and received additional funds from the Ohio Department of Educatioa 

Some problems with clients have been experienced, such as taking breaks too 
frequently, excessive talking, appearing in class under the influence of alcohol or other 
substances, and expressing dissatisfaction with being in the GED/ABE program. JOBS staff 
were reported as being helpful and supportive. 

The JOBS program has 25 CWEP contracts and about 50 acttial work sites. The 
program has recently hired a crew leader who will transport and supervise a work crew that 
will perform building maintenance and repair for the county. About half of those working 
in CWEP assignn:ents also attend education or training programs. 

The CWEP site visited as part of the conmmnity site visit had two ADC recipients 
assigned to it The types of work assignments ADC clients might receive include building 
maintenance, clerical, cleaning, reception, and classroom assistant The amount of on- 
the-job training required ^es with the job, but generally runs from 10-15 hours. The 
starting wage for these jobs is estimated to be $6.00 an hour. The amount of supervision 
that is provided depends on an individual's needs. 

The success of .\DC recipients at this site has not been uniform. Because the site 
is a sodal service agency and some of the tasks involve contact with the public, an attitude 
of professionalism is expected. Some ADC clients can maintain that attitude but others 
cannot. Occasionally clients also bring to the agency their own personal or family 
dysfunctional behavior. This has caused complaints from the regular employees. It was 
estimated that about 75 percent of the ADC recipients assigned to this site work out well. 

Although the agency does not incur direct costs relative to these workers, they do 
incur the indirect costs in time of training them. Therefore, the agency director prefers that 
CWEP workers not be assigned to the agency for short periods of time. In general, the 
communication and interaction with the JOBS staff has been positive and congenial- The 
sole suggestion related to appropriate dress for the ADC recipients; many do not own 
appropriate office clothing. 
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Few clients are assigned to the Job Qub conducted by WSOS, a coramunity action 
agency, because there is a waiting list and the clients must be job ready. The agency 
charges the JOBS program $425 for every client who completes the dub and an additional 
$1(K) for eveiy dient who obtains a job which he or she keei» for 30 days. The 
administrator said she would like to run her own Job Qub but does not have space to do 
so in the present fadlity. Formerly, Job Qub was contracted through the local PIC to 
WSOS; now, the contract is direcUy with WSOS. The Azrin job seardi materials form the 
basis of the Job Club curriculum; however, this material is updated as staff finds 
appropriate material. Previously, Job Oub was only two to three v^eeks in length. With 
the change from Fair Work to JOBS, the length was changed to 75 hours. Thus, now Job 
Qub partidpants attend sessions for two and one-half hours per day, five days a week, for 
two weeks. During this time, they are given intensive instruction on a numl^r of topics, 
including writing cover letters, writing resumes, filling out job applications, using the 
telephone as part of the job search process, uang the library to collect information about 
different companies, interviewing for a job. and how to keep a job. The Valpar Interest 
Assessment instrument is used to help them determine their career interests. During the 
third and fourth weeks, clients work on their own but are supervised by WSOS staff. At 
the end of that time, they are encouraged to work with a Job Development Spedalist if they 
stiU need assistance. At the end of six weeks, the Job Qub coach contacts partidpants once 
every two weeks. 

Problems with ADC redpients were reported to be minimal, and no problems were 
reported relative to interaction with JOBS staff. The major problem is that the economy 
of the county is stagnant, and jobs are difficult to find. ADC redpients who do iiot find a 
job within the allotted time are frequently then assigned to a CWEF site. This, in the 
opinion of the Job Club coach, makes it difficult for the individual to job search. More 
training opportunities are believed to be needed as well as more appropriate job site 
placement. 

Only one ADC redpient had been hired by the unsubsidized employer interviewed 
as part of the community site visit The redpient was hired as a dassroom aide. 
Unformnately, that individual's employment was terminated because of inappropriate 
behavior in the workplace. Even so, the agenvy director would still consider hiring another 
AIX: redpient, but would screen more carefully and ask that the JOBS staff do lil:ewise. 
The agency was not offered any incentive by the JOBS staff to hire this individuai. 



Transition to JOBS 

Prior to July 1989, the work program in Seneca County has been concentrating on 
ADC-U and GA clients. ADC-U dients were emphasized because the program staff felt 
ADC-Rs would overioad the day care capadty in the county. With the JOBS requirements, 
more ADC-R dients are being assessed and more are being assigned to CWEP. More 
ADC dients are needed in CWEP because of the new le^lation that requires some GAs 
redpients who do not have a high school diploma to be assigned to ABE or GED classes. 
Testing of basic skills also started with JOBS. 
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Problems/Suggestions 



Even though the JOBS program is administratively part of IM, communication 
between program staff and IM case workers is not good. The JOBS staff attributes the 
poor commum'cation to the heavy workload eveiyone, IM and JOBS, must cany. Both 
functions are underst^ed and IM has many inexperienced case workers who have not been 
fiilly informed about the JOBS program and their responsibilities conceminf *t Even if 
communications were better, the JOBS staff felt the case workers would have difficulty 
responding to requests because of the demands of the IM caseload. As noted, Seneca was 
the only county with less than 1,(K)0 ADC cases that used the 6802 generated by ODHS to 
schedule clients for assessment interviews rather than internal referrals from IM. 

The sanctioning process was a major concern in Seneca, perhaps because it adds 
significantly to the paperwork for both the JOBS program and IM without seeming to have 
much impact on client behavior. Hie most frequent reason by far that clients are notified 
of intention to sanction is failure to appear for assessment interviews. Ai'ter all the 
necessaiy notices have been sent, all a client has to do to avoid a sanction is si^ an 
agreement to cooperate. This in the words of one of the JOBS staff "makes sanctioning a 
joke." In addition, aU sanctions and intentions to sanctions issued between December 1988 
and July 1989 had been voided. This contributed to the staff's dissatisfaction wiih the 
process. 

Heavy caseloads, slow response to requests and weak sanctioning procedures result 
in the JOBS staff in Seneca feeling they do not have the support of the rest of the agency. 
They think the JOBS program is an important one, but they see themseh^es as not receivii^ 
the resources or support needed to realize the program*s potential. One of the staff 
members summed up how the others felt: "We are not falling down the hill anymore, but 
we are still at the bottom." 
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STARK COU>3TY" 



Stark is a metropolitan county with three fairly large cities (Canton, Massilon, and 
Alliance) and is located in northeast Ohio. The 1988 population was estimated to be 
374^00. In June 1990, Stark had 7;217 ADC cases, of which 12.0 pert»nt were ADC-U. 
Its rate of 193 clients per 1,000 population ranks Stark County seventh among the 
demonstration counties. The average monthly unemployment rate during 1989 was 6.0 
percent, one-half of a percentage point above the state average. 

Along with Montgomeiy County, Stark was the only other demonstration county to 
have been operating a program for AE>C recipients prior to 1989. This program, however, 
was established to serve only ADC-R dients with children over the age of 14. The 
demonstration is servmg ADC-R clients witii children 6 to 14. ADC-U cases were not 
originally included and still are not being included in the demonstration. 

The work program is a separate unit within the CDHS and its administrator reports 
directiy to the CDHS director. In addition to tiie usual work program components (Job 
Qub, education and training, community work experience program, and subsidized 
employment program), the unit also administers the Ohio Homemaker/Home Health Aides 
(OH/HHA) program. Not counting OH/HHA staff, tiie table of organization shows the 
work pro-am as having 50 dots, with 11 of those slots unfilled. There are six sections 
witiiin the WP unit: Data Management/Reception, Assessment, Community Work 
Experience Program, Job Qub/SEP Job Development, Education/ Training and IM 
Coordination, and Ohio Homemaker/Horae Health Aide anrl Employment Barriers. 
Employment Barriers was added since the 1989 site visit Its purpose is to work with those 
individuals who are not job ready because of serious barriers, such as mental or physical 
health, substance abuse, or unstable family situation. 



Assessment /Assignment 

As noted above, in Stark County only ADC-Rs are involved in the deraonsUation 
program. Those with children aged 1 through 5 are brought in for assessment only; those 
with children aged 6 through 14 are brought in for assessment and raanadatory 
participation. 

During intake or redetermination, IM workers decide if the recipient is required to 
come in for assessment. If so, the redpient is told that he/she will be receiving a letter 
requesting that they appear for an interview. Approjdmately 50 percent appear in response 
to the first notification; another 40 percent appear in response to subsequent contacts; and 
about 10 percent are sanctioned for failure to appear. Those who will be partidpating are 



"CDHS visit: March 8, 1990; community interviews: June 28, 1990 
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given a brief explanation of the WP. Those ADC redpients who arc part of the control 
group (as determined by examining their social security number), are requested to fill out 
a BIF, which is then sent to the WP. 

The orientation/assessment sessions are scheduled hourly, at 8:45, 9:45, 10:45, 1:30, 
and 2:30. For each session, eight to 10 recipients are scheduled for the six interviewers. 
The recipients first view a 15-minute videotape that explains the components and the 
Rights and Responsibilities form. During the time the redpients are viewing the film, each 
interviewer reviews the filc(s) of the redpient(s) he/she will be interviewing. In the 45 
minutes remaining in the schedule, the interviewer meets with one to two redpient^ and 
completes the nec»ssaiy paperwork assodated with the case(s). From the client's 
perspective, this procedure was found to be the most efficient in the 15 counties visited. 
Only one trip to the program wbs necessary and the amount of waiting time was mini- 
mized. 

During the assesment interview, the redpient signs the acknowledgment and 
background information forms. The interviewer reviews the personal information form and 
asks questions to darify where nemsary. The interviewer and redpiem discuss the 
component in which the redpient will be placed. The interviewer asks the redpient to sign 
both the employability plan and the assignment form. 

Because of the effidency of the Stark County method of scheduling, it was possible 
for the visiting team to observe six assessment interviews. Four of the interviews were with 
females in their twenties. Two of these clients were already attending occupational training 
programs and their employability plans were simply to continue their present programs. 
The other two were interested in receiving training, one in office occupations and the other 
in something related to health care. Both of these clients were advised to check with the 
JTPA office to determine the availablity of such programs. Their immediate assignment 
was to be CWEP, but one expressed a preference for Job Qub and was so assigned. 

The other two clients were also female, but somewhat older. One was a 
grandmother who had legal custody of her six month old grandchild. Because she had 
responsibility for this child, she was exempt firom partidpation. The sfarth client was more 
uncertain in her occupational preferences and was assigned to CWEP. The main reason 
the interviewers gave for the CWEP assignments was that the clients lacked work 
experience. 

At the time of the CDHS visit, the JOBS program was not testing all redpients. 
Clients assigned to education and training were tested before beginning classes. Testing was 
scheduled to begin for all clients in April 1990. 



Program Components 

Stark County prepares an annual report on its JOBS program that indicates the 
number of clients that have been served. This report does not, however, separate out ADC 
clients from GA and Food Stamps, nor was the program administrator able to estimate how 
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many ADC clients were assigned to different components. The 1989 report indicated that 
1,148 clients were enrolled in education and training programs, three-fourths of whom were 
in ABE/GED classes, and a monthly average of 829 clients scheduled to work at CWEP 
sites. Tue CRIS data for FY 1990 showed 1,618 ADC clients processed. Of those assigned 
to componenU the distribution was 57 percent io E&T, 30 percent to CWEP, 12 percent 
to Job Oub, and 1 percent to SEP. Appendix table A34 presents the monthly caseload by 
component for Stark Coimty in FY 1990. 

An interview was conducted with a representative of the ABE program from the 
Canton Qty Schools which in June 1990 had 569 JOBS clients enrolled. The school 
representative did not know what percentage were ADC The ABE classes in this system 
meet two days a week for two hours a day. 

!n general, the ABE representative felt that most JOBS clients were good students 
and appreciated the opportunity to get their GED. About 5 percent, however, resented the 
fact they had to attend and did not apply themselves. This caused some problems, 
especially among the nonJOBS students who had voluntarily chosen to attend these classes. 
The schools tried to deal with this problem by not assigning too many JOBS clients to any 
one class. 

The large number of JOBS clients was putting a strain on the ABE program, and the 
city schools were requesting additional financial assistance from the Ohio Department of 
Education, not from the CDHS. The schools had had a contract with the CDHS in the 
1988-89 school year to defray some of the cost of the JOBS clients, but this had not been 
renewed for the 1989-90 year. The number of JOBS clients has caused a record keeping 
and reporting burden which the schools were still struggling with. 

Interviews were conducted with two ADC clients enrolled in the Canton City Schools 
GED classes. One was accepting, if not enthusiatic, about her participation. When 
interviewed in June 1990, she had been attending since September 1989. She felt the 
program would help her get a job later on." The other client bad been attending almost 
two years and had taken tiie GED practice test. She was just six points below the passing 
score. Despite how close she was to earning her GED, she did not feel the classes were 
the best assignment for her. She would have preferred to be receiving some on-the-job 
experience. 

CWEP is tile second most frequent assignment in Stark County. The 1989 annual 
report indicated that an average of 829 clients were assigned each month to 124 CWEP 
sites. The site that was visited is a hospital. This site has had excellent experiences with 
its CWEP clients. The hospital has an extensive volunteer program with approximately 
1300 people participating, and tiie CWEP clients are treated like all other volunteers. They 
are interviewed by the volunteer coordinator (a full-time, paid member of the hospital's 
staff) before being accepted, and assigned to a variety of tasks throughout the hospital. Out 
of eight who have been assigned, only one had to be removed because of absenteeism. 
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The CWEP diem interviewed at this site was the only client interviewed in the 15 
demonstration counties that was a college graduate. He had a degree in computer science 
and worked in the computer area for the hospital. He did not discuss why he was receiving 
public assistance exj. -»t to refer to "personal setbacks." He liked his work and hoped it 
would lead to a regular job. He felt he had been treated fairly by the JOBS program and 
viewed the work requirement as a reasonable expectation of a recipient 

The Job Oub in Stark Coimty is run the JOBS program and is one of the longest, 
in weeks, of the dubs in the 15 demonstration counties. At the time of the CDHS visit, the 
club met for six weeks, but at the time of the community interviews, the supeivisor was 
planning to extend it to eight weeks. Under both plans, the first four weeks consist of four 
days of dassroom instruction for about two an one-half hours per day. The usual Job Qub 
topics are covered. Stark Ctounty does videotape and critique mock interviews. 

The final weeks of the dub are mainly spent in telemarkcdng to identify job leads. 
Qients are required to have 10 potential leads and to make 3 to 5 acmal contacts per day. 
In the final two weeks, Stark County makes more efforts than other counties to be sure the 
club members are aware of the services available from the Public Service Assistance OfBce 
of the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. 

At the request of the evaluation team, the Job Oub supervisor prepared a special 
report of the number of clients served by Job Qub in the period January through April 
1990. The report did not include the number enrolled, but did indicate that 28 ADC redpi- 
ents had completed the dub and 25 had obtained jobs. This is a very high placement rate, 
but the number served seems low. Additional contact with the supervisor indicated that 
during this four month period, 8 clubs were conducted, two per month, with an average 
initial enrollment of 15 to 25. Less than 50 percent of those originally enrolled apparently 
completed the club. 

Three Job Club members were interviewed. One, when she was informed the 
interviewer was from Ohio State University, used the networking skills she had learned in 
Job Qub: she asked if there were any jobs available at Ohio State. (The interviewer sent 
her the weekly posting of job openings when he returned to his ofBce.) AU three were 
generally positive about the Job Qub, but .wo admitted that they became discouraged when 
their many employer contacts did not lead to any interviews. 

Two of the club members had completed business programs at a proprietary school 
in Canton. They were disappointed that their certificates from that school did not lead to 
employment. One said that a potential employer "laughed" when she showed him her 
certificate. On the basis of the experience of these two clients, the effectiveness of this 
school in serving low-income students should be examined carefully. 

One SEP employer and the client who had obtained his job through this program 
were interviewed. The SEP employer was the county government, and the employee 
performed janitorial services. He had initially been assigned to work for the county as a 
CWEP client and had so impressed his supervisor that a SEP contract was arranged. At 
the completion of the contract, the worker was hired as a regular employee by the county. 
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One of the responsibilities of this former SEP chent is supervising current CWEP 
Ciients assigned to assist him. His comments about the performance of CWEP clients were 
among the most critical heard in any of the 15 counties. He was especialfy critical of the 
high no-show rates, which averaged about 50 percent of those assigned. He, like the CWEP 
supervisor in Lawrence County, said few of those who do report are willing to work. Many 
consider the nature of the work, such as cleanmg toilets, Ijenesth them." This conmient 
about the work performance of CWEP clients was in conu-ast to most other counties where 
those who report to their assignments usually perform satisfactorily. 



Tr^n^ition to JOBS 

The transition from Fair Work to JOBS was reported as being smooth. The 
difficulties that were described were those relating to retraining, new rules and regulations, 
more paperwork per case, sanctioning procedures, and more recipients to assess. One 
individual attributed the smoothness of transition to Stark having previously been a WIN 
county. 



Prnhlems/Siifgestions 

As is true in other counties, staff find it difficult to coordinate the sanction of a 
recipient when he/she is participating in more than one welfare program. The 
interpretation of rules and regulations were not always dear to WP workers and some felt 
that ODHS had not been sufficiently responsive to their inquiries. 

Insufficient staff is another problem mentioned by WP staff. A hiring freeze has left 
1 1 vacancies in a work program staff that should number 49. In other words, WP staffing 
is down abnost one-fourth. This situation is aggravated by the fact that the WP is trying 
to assist some of the long-term, "hard-core" unemployed. 

The income maintenance staff has not increased in size despite an increase in 
applications of 12 percent. Coupled with the increased paperwork resulting from sanctions 
and work allowances, IM staff arc probably as stressed as the WP staff. Relationships 
between the two units are, however, reported to be excellent. 
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SUMMIT COUmY" 



A metropolitan county in Northeast Ohio, Summit had a 1988 estimated population 
of 514,8(K) (5th largest in the state). The major dty in the county, Akron, has suffered 
serious economic problems with the decline of Goodyear as well as other manufacturing 
firms. Although its economy is recovering somewhat in the service sectors. Summit had the 
largest population decline between 1980 and 1988 of any of the demonstration counties. 
Like other urban counties in the state. Summit has a relatively large minority population, 
a high per capita income, and relatively high educational attainment In June 1990, it had 
11,638 ADC cases of which 8.8 percent were ADC-U. This gave Summit a rate of 22.6 
ADC cases per 1,000 population, ranking fourth among the demonstration counties. In 
1989 its unemployment rate was 5.4 percent, virtually identical with the 5.5 percent rate for 
the total state. 

Many differences were noted in the Summit County JOBS program since the 
previous visit. The number of JOBS staff has nearly ttipled, from 32 to 90. Two layers of 
management have been added in the past year. The JOBS administrator, titled tiie JOBS 
Deputy Director, reports to one of two assistant directors, who reports to the CDHS 
directc The JOBS administrator had been appointed since the last visit. 

One JOBS manager is a Social Progmm Administrator and is responsible for the 
four units that were in place last year (Assessment, Job Club, CWEP, and Monitoring/ 
Tracking), plus Supportive Services. The second JOBS manager is a Management Analyst 
and is responsible for Quality Assurance, Employment Resources. Job Training, and 
Education and Training. 

In addition to the changes in management structure, Uie CDHS had in January 1990 
divided IM into intake and ongoing units. This change added to the difficulties of 
cormnunicating and coordinating on those activities where IM and JOBS must work 
together. 



Assessment/Assignment 

Clients are sent a letter scheduling tiiem for an assessment interview after a 6802 
form generated by ODHS has been matched with a 2109 form initiated by IM. At Uie time 
of Uie site visit, there was a backlog of 300 to 400 IM referrals for which 6802 had not been 
received. Enclosed with the appointment letter are a nine page information booklet about 
JOBS, a personal history questionnaire, and a BIF. 



♦*CDHS visit: March 7, 1990; community interviews: June 27, 1990 
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At the time of the visit, the JOBS program has been scheduling about 150 interviews 
a day, but the number actually assessed has only been about 60. The number of completed 
interviews as a percent of the number scheduled has been a fairly consistent 35 to 40 
percent since July 1989. Staff in the Employment Resources unit ha'.e recently begun 
contacting clients by telephone to remind them of their appointments. There has not been 
sufficient experience with these contacts to see if they increase the number who report at 
their scheduled times. 

The number of clients to be notified that they may be sane tioned for failure to 
appear has overwhelmed the capacity of the two IM workers assigned to wu»k with JOBS. 
When the program was visited, there was a backlog of over 6(X) unprocessed requests for 
sanctions. Despite this backlog, 1791 GA, Food Stamps, and ADC recipients were 
sanctioned from July 1989 throu^ January 1990. ADC cases represented only 7 percent of 
those sanctioned during this period, however. 

Clients who do appear for their interviews are shown a 15-minute slide-tape 
presentation about the JOBS program. There are plans to replace this with a videotape 
presentation. After this presentation, the clients are called for individual interviews in the 
order they signed in, except for those with special barriers to employment Testing was 
not being conducted when the program was visited, but there are plans to administer the 
TABE Locator test as part of the assessment process. 

Summit County has attempted to increase the efficiency of its assessment process by 
designating some of its interviewers to work only with clients judged to have sj^cial baniers 
to employment The judgment as to who has special problems is made by the receptionist 
from a review of the Participant Information Form completed by the client The special 
interviewers see fewer clients, but they are the clients who need the most attention. This 
scheduling process also allows the other interriewers to see a greater number of regular 
clients, because these clients do not require as much of the interviewers' time. 

At the time of the visit, dividing clients in this way was not achieving its intended 
results. The main problem was that the clients identified as having special problems had 
to wait longer to see an interviewer. They saw clients who arrived after them bemg 
inter\'iewed before them and this made them angiy. The site visitors had the impression 
that this procedure was likely to be discontinued. 

Sununit County has the most detailed instructions on how to conduct an assessment 
interview of any of the counties visited. These cover the criteria to be used in determining 
if cl ents have special barriers to employment or are not job ready snd guidelines for 
assigning clients to components. Bo»b these guidelines and questions asked of the 
assessment interviewers indicated that educational attaiimient and work history are the most 
important factors in deciding an assignment to col .ponents. Qients without a high school 
diploma are likely to be assigned to education and training. Qients with a good work 
histoiy, including recent employment, are likely to be assigned to Job Development, Job 
Qub, or SEP. 
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Program Components 



Administrator estimates of the percentage of clients assigned to different components 
were not obtained in Summit County. The CRIS data for FY 1990 ^owed a heavy reliance 
on E&T, 70 percent, with CWEP receiving 19 percent, Job Qub 11 percent, and SEP 1 
percent. Information presented below suggests the CRIS data underreport the number in 
SEP. 

Summit County experienced the largest increase in the number of clients entered 
into CRIS from FY 1989 to 1990. The CRIS data for 1989 was based on 5 months and had 
data for 125 clients. The CRIS data for 1990 had information on 2,282 clients. Part of this 
increase represents more clients served, but a large part reflects a major effort to reduce 
the backlog of records to be entered in the system. Appendix table A35 show the monthly 
caseload by component in Summit County for FY 19^. 

Unlike most of the other demonstration counties. Summit has made a major effort 
to develop SEP jobs. Its Employment Resources unit has 14 staff niembers who are 
responsible for job development and for matching job-ready clients with job openings. At 
the time of the site visit this unit had made 83 placements, 50 in subsidized jobs and 33 
unsubsidized. Over 200 employers had been contacted to develop these placements. The 
problem the unit has encountered is that employers want immediate referrals, and the 
JOBS program often does not have clients with the skills required io fill the openings 
identified. 

lob Development is a imique program component in Summit. It is essentially an 
individualized job search with the assistance of a staff person from the Employment 
Resources unit of the JOBS program. Employment Resources contacts employers to 
identify job openings suitable for JOBS participants. Qients who are interested in working 
and have special skills are referred to Job Development to find employers seeking these 
skills. 

A subsidized and unsubsidized employment site were visited and interviews 
conducted with supervisors and ciisnts. The subsidized site was a day owe center that had 
all the features one v^rould want to see in a SEP placement The director was concerned 
about the clients as persons and provided professional training approved by Uje National 
Association of Early Childhood Education that led to certificatioa The center had hired 
as regular employees, 10 clients who had been under SEP contract and all but one were still 
employed. 

The SEP client who was interviewed appreciated the supportive atmosphere this 
employer created. She said she, and many other ADC clients she knows, would rather work 
than "wait for a check." For this client, the best part of her job was the trammg she had 
received: "Now I don't feel, God, I don't know anything." 

The unsubsidized employer was a company that provided a service to businesses 
throughout the state. The plant manager had hired about 10 clients through the JOBS 
program and was very pleased vnth the quality of workers who were refened. He initially 
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heard of the JOBS program through a visit from job developers from the Employmem 
Resources unit He finds that the clients are glad to have a job and more likely to stay with 
the company than workers hired off the street The entiy-level jobs at this a)mpany pay 
only $4.10 an hour, and the plant manager has hired or interviewed every client the JOBS 
program has been able to refer. 

When the plant manager was asked if there were any assistance he would like to 
receive from the JOBS program, he had the most unusual request encountered in all the 
community interviews-he would like the program to have a better method of identifying 
cross-dressers because they cause a rest room problem. Neither men nor women want men 
who wear women's clothing to use their restrooms. He said he can usually identify cross- 
dressers when he interviews them, but he is afraid to deny them jobs because he might be 
charged with discrimination. 

Both of the dients who worked for this employer credited the JOBS program with 
"onening the door." Both of these clients had been GA recipients and even at $4.10 an 
hour these jobs yielded considerably more money than their assistance. While they liked 
their jobs and the way they were treated, they wished the program could provide access to 
better paying jobs. 

The JOBS program conducts its own Job Qub and also refers some clients to the 
Job Qub run by the Private Industry Council for SDA #22. It has not referred many 
because it has had difficulty in filling its own club openings. The contract with the PIC vtill 
probably not be renewed when it expires on June 30, 1990. 

Six staff work in the Job Qub unit A new club starts evefy two weeks with 15 to 20 
clients who meet for morning or afternoon classes for 2 weeks and then engage in an active 
job search for 'he remaining 6 weeks of the club. The supervisor of this unit reports that 
about half of the ,>artidpants find jobs through the club. Those who do not obtain jobs 
are reevaluated and may be referred to education or training or to Job Development for 
the more individualized assistance in job seeking that unit can provide. Often those who 
are unable to find jobs have alcohol or drug problems that were undetected previously. 

Summit County conducts on-the-job training (OJT) programs in microfihning, 
landscaping, and janitorial occupations. These are basically CWEP assignments with the 
county, but they provide more structured training than the usual CWEP positions. Goodwill 
also conducts an OJT program for JOBS participants that teaches retailing skills at its thrift 
shop. 

The regular CWEP involves about 1,500 GA and ADC cUents. The supervisor could 
not estimate how many ADC clients this included, but felt sure it was fewer than GA. The 
CWEP staff consists of a supervisor and three employability specialists. These specialists 
prepare the agreements with the sponsors and monitor the attendance and performance of 
the clients and the treatment of the clients by the sponsors. The CWEP imit has developed 
a form for the work site supervisors to use in evaluating dients' performance, and it has 
be^n to have these completed. The jobs to which clients are assigned typically pay $5.00 
to $9.00 per hour to regular workers. 
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The CWEP supervisor reported that the attitude of clients toward the program varies 
widely. Some actually seem to enjoy their assignments, but most view them as Vorking off 
their grants." For clients who have had little prior work experience, the supervisor believes 
a CWEP assignment can be very beneficial. It teaches the need to come to work every day, 
to be on time, and to carry out assignments responsibly. These experiences can raise the 
confidence and self-esteem of clients. 

Clients who dislike their assigimients can be reassigned. Utter control is the least 
popular. The CWEP unit typically receives conq>laints from four or five work sites a month 
about clients who are causing problems, often alcohol-related. Clients who are not 
cooperating are notified of intention to sanction, and about 50 to 75 percent improve their 
performance. There are a few sites that have the most problems, and the CWEP supervisor 
believes that many of these are related to the quality of supervision at these sites. 

The CWEP site that was visited is a dty government that has made a major 
commitment to provide meaning on-the-job training to the clients assigned to it The 
city's services director had formerly worked in human seTvi<»s and saw the potential in the 
CWEP program both to the dty and the clients. At the time of the visit, this dly had 
approximately 250 CWEP assignments of which about 50 were ADC The biggest problem 
with CWEP was the high no-show rate which was estimated to be about 60 percent Even 
though many of the CWEP assignments were physically hard and dirty-recycling, grass 
cutting, litter control-the CWEP supervisor saii "If they show up, I have them." The way 
the dty treats clients causes them to feel .-?spectc«5 and to perceive their assignments as 
making a meaningful contributiort 

The supervisor's comments were echoed by the CWEP client who was interviewed. 
She was an ADC redpient with five children who was working 120 hours per month. She 
said she loved" her placement as an office worker because: "The people here are very 
helpful. They take into consid< ;ratiOx» your ideas and simation." As appredative as she was 
of the placement site, she was equally critical of "county office part of it" which she 
described as: "pandemonium, arbitrary, and uns^cmred. Some women with more children 
work less than I do and vice-versa. There doesn't seem to be any rhyme or reason, 
assignments are just made out of a hat." 

The education and training unit has four staff members. These staff develop and 
monitor the programs of approximately 600 ADC clients enrolled in ABE/GED classes and 
a small number enrolled in occupational training. The public schools of Akron and 
Cuyahoga Falls are the primary providers of ABE/GED programs. 

A representative of the ABE program offered by the Akron Public Schools was 
interviewed. He reported that during the 1989-90 school year enrollments in ABE was up 
73 percent over the previous year due primarily to referrals from the JOBS program. The 
dty schools received no finandal aid to assist with this increase. The major problem he 
sees with the clients is then- attendance. A few have caused problems in the dasses and 
had to be asked to leave, but such clients are not common. 
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The two clients in the ABE classes who were interviewed were GA recipients. Both 
had selected the classes rather than accept CWEP assignments. One of the clients 
explained, Tm too sophisticated a woman for those kinds of jobs." Both felt getting their 
GED would lead to better jobs. 

The JOBS program also offers its ovm basic literacy program for clients who are 
functionally illiterate. This programs is based on the PALS system developed by IBM. 
PALS is designed for adult learners whose basic skills are below the equivalent of the 
average fifth grade student It combines computer-based progranimed learning with high 
quality graphics from videodiscs to create learning experiences with intrinsic interest and 
appeal. The program had only been operating two weeks when Summit County was visited. 
The instructor reported the clients were initially apprehensive, but once they starting using 
PALS they responded veiy favorably to it 



Transition to JOBS 

In most counties, the work program staff reported that the change from Fair Work 
to JOBS had had little effect on day-to-day operation. Summit reported a bigger impact. 
The requirement to assess recipients with children ages one to five had increased their 
workload significantly. There were also increases in reporting requirements which added 
to the backlog m data entry. Also the number of options made available to the clients was 
increased. 

At least some of this perceived impact is due to the major expansion that the work 
program has undergone in the past year. As noted above, the staff nearly tripled, and 
several new units were created. These changes took place during a period when a new 
county executive was elected, the top management of the CDHS was reorg^iized, and IM 
was split into separate intake and ongoing units. The many changes in the overall 
administration of the county and in the CDHS, in addition to the changes in the work 
program, itself, have undoubtedly contributed to the perception that the transition to JOBS 
had significant impact on the program. 



Prohlems/Suggestions 

From the perspective of the program administrators, the biggest problem they are 
currently facing is the backlog of records to be entered into CRIS. The Supportive Services 
unit has nine staff members, but they cannot keep up with the volume of file creation and 
maintenance that is generated by scheduling 150 assessment interviews per day, 60 to 65 
percent of whom do not appear for their appointments. As was noted above, the number 
not appearing has also aeated a backlog of requests for sanctions that have not been 
processed. 
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The Summit County JOBS program presented a number of contradictions to the 
visitors. It had double the staff of the next largest demonsmition county and the most 
complete plans, operational manual, instructions for interviews, and reports of operations, 
yet seemed to be struggling the most with the problems it has to deal with. The problems 
arise at least partly from the rapid growth in the program and the other changes in the 
CDHS and the county in the past year. None of these remarks should be interpreted as 
critical of the quality of the staff in the program, which was among the most dedicated and 
professional whom the Ohio State staff met in its visits to the demonstration counties. 
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TRUMBULL COUNTV" 



Like nearby Summit County, Trumbull County is an urban county in Northeast Ohio. 
Its major city is Warren and the overall county population in 1988 was estimated to be 
229,800. The economic depression in the county since the steel mills dosed several years 
ago is still reflected in its 1989 average unemployment rate of 7.1 percent which was the 
highest among urban counties in the state. Trumbull County has lost about 3 percent of 
its population since 1980. The economy does not seem to be transforming to services as 
the largest employers in the county are still in heavy manufacturing, and in 1990, both 
General Motors and Packard Electric have laid off large numbers of workers (a reported 
total of 9,000 persons). The agenc^s ADC caseload in June 1990 was 4,791. 14.4 percent 
of which were ADC-U. This gave Trumbull a ratio of 20.8 ADC rases per 1,000 
population, which ranked it sixth of the 15 demonstration counties. 

The work program, wWch had been located in the IM unit, has been moved to the 
Social Services Unit within the past year. One impems for the move was the random 
moment sampling technique. When JOBS was located in IM, not enough "hits" were 
occurring to justify the costs JOBS was actually incurring. Now that it is in Social Services, 
a time study is used rather than random moment sampling. 

Instead of two supervisors, which was the case at the time of the last site visit, there 
are now three supervisors. Other staff additions include one E&T component worker, as 
well as one each for Job Qub a^'d CWEP. The SEP position description has been rewritten 
as a job developer position. The program administrator feels that the restriction that 
placements can only be made in new positions virtually precludes SEP. Of the four work 
program interviewers, one is on medi<^ disability leave and is not expected to return but, 
rather, to remain on leave until retirement, whidi is several months aw&y. 

The administrator for the Social Services Unit has a long work history in social work 
and welfare programs. Her professed orientation is to Ijelp" people; but her emphasis is 
perceived by some staff as increasing the overall productivity of the program. 



Assessment / Assignment 

When an individual applies for assistance under ADC, the IM worker checks to see 
if the person needs to be assessed. If so, the applicant is informed that participation will 
be required and they will be receiving information in the mail. IM forwards the 
information to the WP. Staff there schedule an assessment appointment and mail a copy 
of the rights and responsibilities, good cause, background information forms, and personal 
and work history forms; the latter two must be completed by the applicant before the WP 



**CDHS visit: March 1, 1990; community visit: June 5, 1990 
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interview. About 48 percent appear for oricntation/assessmen* in re^nse to the first 
notification, about 34 percent appear in response to the second notification, and about 25 
percent are sanctioned for failure to appear. 

Instead of a group informing, which is used by the L^ajority of the 15 demonstration 
counties, Trumbull County incorporates the informing with ihe individual assessment and 
interview. The informing amounts to the WP interviewer tellii.^ the client that the paper 
contains important rules they must follow and asks if the client understands. When the 
client responds affirmatively, the interviewer requests the client to sign the 
acknowledgement form. Unfortunately, it was apparent to the visiting team that the 
recipients had not completely read the material. Tests are not given to all ADC applicants 
who must participate in the WP or who are eli^ble to volunteer to participate, and they are 
not given to anyone until after assignment to a component 

The attainment of a GED for those who lack a high school diploma does not appear 
to be as hi^ a priority in Trumbull County, as is the case in many of the other 
demonstration counties. TTie provision of support services to enable participation is not 
always stressed. For example, one ADC recipient who wanted to participate had to urge the 
interviewer to arrange day care assistance for her children so that she could attend Job 
Club in the spring rather than wait until September. 

When a client fails to appear for a scheduled interview or assignment, a notification 
of intention to sanction is sent out seven days after the nonattendance and the client has 
15 days in which to provide good cause. If the client does not make contact and 
demonsuate good cause, the client is sanctioned. Once benefits are cut, the diem may sign 
a letter of compliance and be reinstated for benefits and the case is reopened. However, 
according to two separate sources, the reopening of the case moves the recipient to a new 
beginning; that is, the case is treated as if it is completely new as far as the sanctioning 
process is concerned. 



Program Components 

The program administrator estimated that approximately 46 percent of recipients are 
assigned to CWEP; about 28 percent to edu<»tion and training, about 15 percent to Job 
Club, and about 1 percent to SEP. The CRIS data for FY 1990 showed more clients 
assigned to E&T than to CWEP. The percentages by component were E&T 40 percent, 
CWEP 33 percent. Job Qub 26 percent, and SEP 1 percent Trumbull was another county 
that had a major increase in clients entered into CRIS from FY 1989 to 1990. In 5 months 
of FY 1989 Trumbull, entered 215 clients into CRIS. In FY 1990 the total entered was 
1,201. Apppendbt table A36 presents the monthly caseload by component in Trumbull 
County for FY 1990. 

The CWEP site that was visited was a private, nonprofit organization that provides 
a variety of services to low income individuals. The individual who was interviewed 
supervises CWEP clients who work at office, cleaning, kitchen, and grounds maintenance 
jobs in shelters run by the organization. At the time of the interview, this organization had 
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about 10 ADC clients assigned. Their supervisor said that approximately 90 percent of 
those assigned to her report for work, and most of those do a good job. A few do not want 
to work and have to be removed, but her overall experience has been positive. Several of 
the clients who have been assigned would have been hired if regular positions had been 
available. 

The supervisor feels the experience CWEP clients gain working for her organization 
benefits them by increasing their self-esteem and removing the stigma of "getting something 
for nothing." She would like to see more rigorous enforcement of sanctioning for those 
who do not report: "Do not let them get excused so easily. Make CWEP Uke a real job; 
instill [in the clients] that this is a real job." 

It was not possible to interview CWEP clients at this site, but two GA dients on 
CVEP assignment to the CDHS were interviewed. These were both women in their fifties, 
and for them CWEP was indeed considered their employer. One of them said she tells 
people she is employed by welfare, not that she is on welfare. She enjoyed her work 
because it gets her out of the house and helps her to meet people. The interviewer had 
a distinct impression that for women such as these, CWEP was the employer of last resort 
As one of the women said, "Employers are kind of picky." Considering these women's age, 
limited work experience, and physical limitations there are few competitive jobs that they 
could fill CWEP was for them a "sheltered workshop" where they contributed what they 
could and felt good about doing so. 

The education and training site visited was the ABE program, which includes GED 
preparation, of the Warren Oty Schools. This program enrolls aoout 250 JOBS clients, but 
the administrator who was interviewed was not sure how many were ADC This program 
also does all the testing for the JOBS program. The Wide-Range Achievement test is used 
for mathematics and the Gates-MacGinitie for vocabulary and reading comprehension. The 
JOBS program pays $14.00 for each client tested but nothing for clients assigned to ABE 
Hie ABE program received extra money from the state to cover some of the clerical costs 
of the additiom 1 students. The administrator said the paperwork--250 reports per month, 
each with written comments-was the most burdensome part of working with JOBS. 

The ABE administrator estimated that 75 percent of the dients assigned by JOBS 
appredate the opportunity to improve their education. If their tested adiievement levels 
are at the eighth grade or above, there is a good chance they will earn their GED. Those 
who test between the fifth and seventh grade must have a high commitment or they will not 
persist the amount of time needed. Some clients are afraid to take the GED test even 
when their instructor are sure they could pass. 

A GED student attending a summer class conducted at the local PIC office was 
interviewed. He was the PWE in an ADC family. The GED class was his only JOBS 
assignment He had been attending dasses a little over two months at another location that 
dosed for the summer, and his teacher had told him the class he was attendmg when 
interviewed was available. He had heard nothing about hk current dass from the JOBS 
program. He liked his dass because "Fm learning things they never taught me before," and 
because it was small. He said, "Sometimes in large dasses you can't even work." 
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Job Qub in Trumbull County h conducted by the JOBS program itself. Each club 
consists of three weeks of classroom sessions and five weeks of self-directed job search, 
including telemarketing. The classroom sessions meet for three hours a day, for four days 
a week. The curriculum is a blend of published and locally developed material. Mock job 
interviews are videotaped and critiqued. The job coach thinks that most clients enjoy the 
videotapmg. A new morning and afternoon Job Qub starts eveiy three weeks. In the 12 
months ending March 30. 1990. 157 ADC clients had been enrolled and 79 (50 percent) of 
these had been placed. 

The coach who was interviewed said that m<Kt clients are receptive to the club, but 
a few do not really try to get jobs. Those who are content to stay on welfare have an "All 
I have to do is be here" attitude. The coach would like to see more communication and 
cooperation with IM on processing 1501 forms and work allowances. She thought an IM 
worker assigned to the JOBS program would expedite the paperwork. 

The Job Club client who was interviewed had formerly worked in a steel mill and 
had been injured. When he returned after recuperating, he was fired. He had been in the 
Job Club eight weeks and said it had improved his attitude about the way he had been 
treated by his former employer and had refined his resume and telephone skiUs. Job Qub, 
however, had not been his first choice. He had wanted training "in the computer field" but 
was told classes were not available untD the fall of 1990 and he would have to go through 
Job aub first 

Interviews were conducted with a subsidized and unsubsidized employer. The 
subsidized employer had a private health practice and the client worked in reception, 
patient preparation, and record keeping. Her direct supervisor, who was interviewed, had 
virtually no contact with the JOBS program, as all of those details were handled by the 
ovraer of the practice. The one detail that the supervisor was familiar with involved health 
care insurance for the client* s son which the SEP employer's insurance did not cover. 

The SEP client was very cautious and volunteered nothing in her answers. She had 
initially been in Job Club and had sought the type of job she currently had because she 
always thought she would like this kind of work. She claimed to be satisfied with her job 
and her experiences while in JOBS. When asked directly about her son's insurance, she 
replied she would have to get her own. She will have an extremely difficult time paying for 
such insurance on a wage of $4.00 per hour. 

The unsubsidized employer was the CDHS, itself. The supervisor who was 
interviewed worked in the data processing section, and she reported several very positive 
experiences hiring former recipients. She said many are very eager for jobs that pay a 
starting wage of $6.00 to $630 an hour, and their experience as recipients often makes them 
more knowledgeable about forms and procedures. Most of those hired had formeriy been 
CWEP assignments who had demonstrated good job performance. 
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One of the former recipients who was working for this supervisor was interviewed. 
The experiences of this client in JOBS were all that those who designed the program would 
want it to be. This client had initially been assigned to Job Oub. While in the dub she 
;eamed about the civil service examination procedure. Her coadi helped her complete the 
application and prepare for the exam. She did not obtain a job through the dub so she 
asked for and received a CWEP assignment in the area for whidi she planned to take the 
test. She took and passed the test and when an opening became available, she was hired. 
Her suggestion for improving JOBS was to provide more opportunities for skill training and 
■ more supervision for those CWEP clients "who hide out rather than work." 



Sc. ''^ The transition from Fair Work to JOBS has not been an easy one. Although most 
jagenQT staff claimed that the differences between the two programs necessitated few 
chi^ges, the fact that, after a year, conmiunication is not flowing smoothly, attests to 
"priEi^lems that have not yet been resolved. The sanctioning and voiding of sanctions 
Undoubtedly do create more work for both IM and WP staff, but probably more for IM 
staS Instituting the work allowance requh*es more work for the IM staffi and it appears 
to be more than that staff can process in a timely manner. The removal of JOBS from IM 
and-its placement in Sodsd Services has possibly contributed to the stress, sli has the 
ins^ation of a new administrator. In short, the difficulties in the transition from Fair 
Work to JOBS has not been smooth, in part due to internal agency matters. 



^ J - Frequent changes in regulations and codes were tlie most frequently mentioned 
feoblems, closely followed by the sanctioning process and the perceived duplication of 
{brms. CRIS-E has created two major problems. First, the county data base can no longer 
maintained; the installation of CRIS-E precludes maintenance of that data base. 
;t Second, when a case is entered into CRIS-E, the system assigns a new case number to the 
. , jcase. Unfortunately, the only way to find out who the newly assigned CRIS-E case numbers 
belong to is to go into the CRIS system with the sodal security number and fmd the 
attached name. This js cumbersome and time-consuming. 




Transition to JOBS 



Problems/Su ggestions 
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WYANDOT COUmV'* 



Wyandot is a small rural county in the northwest quadrant of the state, directly south 
of Seneca and two counties west of Richl^d. Wyandot has the smallest population, 
estimated at 22,000 in 1988, and the fewest ADC cases, 178 in June 1990, of the 15 
demonstration counties. About one out of five (19.7 percent) of these cases are ADC-U. 
It has 8.1 ADC cases per 1,000 population, which ranks it fourteenth among the 
demonstration counties. Its unemployment rate in 1989 was 6.7 percent, an increase of 0.6 
of a percentage point over 1988. 

The JOBS program is part of IM and has three staff members, one more than in 
1989. The continuing staff consists of the administrator, who performs all functions of the 
prog^^m, and a clerical aide. The new staff member is a CWEP supervisor who transports 
clients to work sites and supervises their work. Wyandot is unique among the 15 
demonstration counties in that it does not exempt clients from participation because of lack 
of transportation. All three JOBS staff provide transportation for clients. This includes 
pla ming their own travel to and from work so they can pick up and drop clients along the 
way. The program administrator said she often learns more about the clients while 
transporting them than she does in the formal assessment mterview. 



Assessment/Assignment 

On the day of the site visit, there was an ice storm and schools were cancelled. All 
ADC clients who were scheduled for assessment cancelled their appointments. Two GA 
clients reported and their orientation and assessments were observed. The JOBS staff 
reported that the procedures used with ADC and GA were the same. 

Ciientation consisted of the clerical aide reading aloud the information about the 
JOBS program that had been sent to the clients with the letter scheduling their assessment 
interview. The clients followed on their own copies. When the aide asked the clients to 
sign a form acknowledging they had been informed of their rights and responsibilities, one 
refused to sign and also refused to be tested. He referred to the testing as "degrading." 
This was the only truly resistant client that the evaluation team observed during their 15 
county visits. The aide asked him to talk to the program administrator while she began 
the testing with the other client. The orientation took 45 minutes. 



^*CDHS visit: February 14, 1990; community interviews: July 9, 1990 
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The Wide-Range Achievement Test was used to measure the language and 
mathematics skills of the clients. This consists of a spelling test, the oral reading of words, 
and a short arithmetic test. Administration took about 30 minutes. While the aide was 
testing one client, the resistant client returned. He signed the form and participated, 
reluctantly, in the testing. 

The program administrator also conducts the assessment interviews. Assessments 
are scheduled on Tuesday and Wednesday and during a typical week about 8 ADC and 12 
GA clients report and are processed. These 20 represent about 50 percent of those 
scheduled. Another 35 percent report in response to a second notice, and those who do 
not, rougWy 15 percent, are notified of intention to sanction. Only about 5 percent are 
actually sanctioned. 

The administrator said that during an assessment mterview she tries to find out 
where clients previously worked and what they would like to do. Felony convictions or any 
record of child abuse are important when considering a CWEP asf^gnment at a school. For 
clients with school age children, she tries to find work sites for the hours when the children 
are in school. 

The interviews with the two GA clients were observed. One was quite 
uncomplicated and took less than 10 minutes. The client had a high school diploma and 
a fairly good work history. He had, however, lost his driver's license for driving while 
intoxicated and could not pay the fine to have his license returned. He was assigned to 
the CWEP work crew to do repair and maintenance on county buildings until the next Job 
Club started. During debriefing the client said he was satisfied with his assignment. 

Hje interview with the resistant client did not go as smoothly. He is a former 
convict and said he had back and "head" problems for which he had filed clauns for both 
workman's compensation and SSI benefits. The head problems had been caused by being 
struck during fights. His claims had apparently been denied and appealed, but he was 
vague as to the details and the counties in which the claims had been filed. The interviewer 
decided to classify him not job ready until she received more information about his claims. 
It was the observer's judgment that this was the correct dedsion for any other assignment 
appear' J likely to bring forth strong, perhaps even violent, objection. 

During debriefing this client told the observer that the whole welfare system was the 
"mark of the beast, Satan's claw." The people who work for welfare do not want to help 
clients, he said, because we (clients) give them jobs. The client also reported that the world 
was close to coming to an end. He cited as evidence the fact that robots were taking over. 
The observer concluded (to himself, of course) that it would take far more assistance than 
the JOBS program could provide to prepare this client to leave public assistance. 
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Program Components 



The program administrator estimated that about three-fourths of all clients are 
assigned to E&T programs, but about 30 percent are also assigned to CWEP. Only about 
10 percent are assigned to CWEP only. The remaining 10 to 15 percent she estimated were 
assigned to Job Qub. The CRIS data for FY 1990 showed 50 percent in CWEP, 37 percent 
in E&T and 13 percent in Job Qub. The way the CRIS data were analyzed does not 
reflect double assignments. If 30 to 40 percent of those in CWEP are also in E&T. CRIS 
would agree quite closely with the administrator's estimates. The total nunmber of clients 
entered into CRIS in FY 1990 was 1 1 1. Appendix table A.42 presents the monthly caseload 
by component in Wyandot County in FY 1990. 

Job Club is provided through contract with the Private Industry Coundi (PIC). The 
contract calls for six Job Clubs per year; a new one may begin eveiy other month or as 
warranted by demand. For 4 weeks, Monday through Thursday. Job Qub participants meet 
for two hours per day. The tirst topic covered is the type of job each individual client is 
interested in obtaming. This is followed by components on resume writing, networking and 
using the newspaper, use of the telephone, writing cover letters, filling out applications, and 
intc -viewing. Participants engage in mock interviews and are videotiqjed. The materials 
used are modules developed 1^ the Job Qub instructors. The PIC assists by typing resumes 
and cover letters on a computer and provides postage for applications being mailed out. 

The PIC receives $100 for each individual who enrolls and an additional $250 for 
each individual who completes the program. At the end of the 4 weeks, participants who 
need to are encouraged to work with the marketing representative who provides further job 
search assistance. 

The Job aub instructor believes that Job Club is needed by these individuals for two 
major reasons: for help in learning to write resumes, cover letters, and developing 
interviewing skills, and to develop a positive attitude about the job search process and 
realize that it is a full-time job. The instructor also believes that many partidpants need 
more exposure to the job market to enable them to make a better career choice. The 
placement rate for Human Services clients is 55 percent 

The education and Uaining instructor who was interviewed provides picparadon for 
the GED test as part of ABE. At the time of the interview, she had 23 redpients referred 
from the CDHS as students. She was not sure which were ADC and which were GA. The 
biggest difficulty she confronts is the lack of motivation displayed by some of the clients 
who resent being forced to partidpate in something they rejected at an earlier stage in their 
lives. Other clients have difficulties because of feelings of inadequacy and worthlessness. 
Usually, if they attend regularly, dients begin to feel better about partidpation and then 
begin to make progress. Communication with the county human services staff is reported 
as excellent 
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The CWEP supervise r who was interviewed works with apr'oximately 10 ADC and 
GA clients per month who are assigned to the county nursing home. The jobs these 
participants perform are housekeeping tasks such as disinfecting tables, chairs, and registers; 
washing down walls; and dusting floors. Although the jobs require a great deal of activity, 
they are not strenuous because the fadlity is not permitted to become dirty. The concept 
is one of "preventative cleaning," 

The CWEP participants are provided the same type and amount of training and 
supervision as any new hire. The length of time that ADC and GA recipients spend at the 
site varies from 1 month to 2 years. The benefits of this CWEP site are not to be found 
in the job skills participants learn but in the work ethic they develop. TTie starting wage 
at this site for this type of work is $4.25 an hour. 

As in other counties, this work site has a problem with attendance. Many of the 
assigned workers never report, but those who do like the work. They receive a free lunch 
and free soda pop at break time, are accepted by the other workers, and feel that the 
atmosphere is supportive and congenial. Very few problems have been experienced with 
the CWEP participants and communication between the site and the CDHS is good. Those 
who fare the best are, not surprisingly, those who are motivated to be off welfare. 

The CWEP site had hired 6 former welfare recipients into three different job 
categories. The starting wage for the three categories is approximately $4.50 an hour, with 
an increment at the end of 90 days. The individuals who have been hired need about the 
same amount of training and supervision a«. any other new hire. The only problems 
encountered have resulted from an initial lack of money to purchase appropriate attire and 
personal hygiene products. The former recipients like working at the agency because of the 
pleasant atmosphere and the quab'.y of supervision. Those who are the most successful are 
those who have been successful in the past; those who have not been successful need more 
attention initially. One reconunendation made by the employer is that benefits be 
continued a bit longer after employment is obtained to help the welfare recipients "get 
back on their feet" financially. 

According to the community representative interviewed, the community, in general, 
is not aware of the JOBS program. It is, however, aware of the improvements made by 
CWEP participants in county buildmgs. The general attitude of the community is that 
welfare reclpiente have a poor work ethic. The CWEP supervisor is reported to be working 
hard to change this image. 

The community representative stated the JOBS program is not providing training in 
life skills which he believes are crucial. A lack of life skills (coping with everyday situations 
and problems), he said, can adversely affect an individual's employability as much as a lack 
of job skills. 
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Transition to JOBS 



The new requirements under JOBS-to test all clients and to conduct assessment 
interviews for ADC-Rs with children under 6 years of age-significantly ina-eased the 
workload in Wyandot County. The administrator said she found her assessment interview? 
with ADC-Rs who have children under 6 veiy frustrating. She described them as being In 
a safe little circle" provided by their welfare grant and needing much more help than JOBS 
can provide to encourage them to break out of that circle. Other changes caused by the 
transition were a greater emphasis on education and more need for day care. 



Pmhlems/Suggestions 

The JOBS staff voiced few complaints about the program or how it is administered. 
The only conunent when asked if there was anything they would change referred to the 
GED requirement for GA recipients without a diploma, not to ADCs. Some of the 
community representatives suggested that the program try to project a more positive image, 
aients seem to view it, at least initially, as a threat rather than an opportunity. 
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APPENDIX TABIJES 

(The figures in these tables may differ slightly from 
those reported in Table 3.1. Table 3.1 is based on the 
merged activity and employment records. The 
appendix tables are based on the case-month files 
which contains only the records active at the end of 
the month.) 



TABLE A.1 

NINTHLY wnc mm caseuxds By amm 

FOR nSCAL YEAR 1990 IN ALLEN COUNTY. 





Month 


nonuiiy 


CuTponent 


JUL 


AJG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


m 


APR 


m 


JUN 


Pending 
Assessment 


234 


256 


3^ 


479 


515 


547 


586 


645 


689 


765 


m 


216 


506.4 


Pending 
Assl^iient 


11 


7 

1 


CL 




20 


20 


30 


30 

WW 


32 


37 


47 

WW 


15 




Not 
Reacty 


iSD 






AO 
•ft 




37 




so 


52 


57 


SB 


25 


42.9 


Job Club 


16 


23 


36 


40 


38 


42 


60 


65 


75 


92 


104 


30 


51.8 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0.9 


CWEP 


162 


162 


211 


228 


208 


'220 


229 


256 




293 


304 


101 


220.1 


aT 


58 


49 


73 




86 


82 


101 


114 


128 


146 


155 


64 


94.9 


&iplO!>nEnt 


10 


16 


28 


31 


35 


37 


43 


48 


58 


67 


78 


29 


40.0 


Other 


13 


10 


7 


6 


9 


8 


9 


13 


16 


17 


15 


4 


10.6 




541 


556 


7^ 




953 


994 


1105 


1222 


1318 


1475 


1555 


484 


992.0 


Exenpt 


1641 


1697 


2^ 


2864 


3042 


3152 


3333 


3508 


36^ 


3803 


3915 




2842.4 


ToUl 


2182 


2253 


3461 


3796 


3995 


4146 


4438 


4730 


4977 


5278 


5470 


1287 


3834.4 



15 i 



TABLE A.2 



MamLY WORK mm cmms bv comwent 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN ATHENS OXiNIY. 



Month 



Monthly 



ConponEnt 






SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


do: 


JAN 


FEB 


WR 


APR 


HAY 


JM 


Average 


Assessment 


371 


374 


453 


504 




610 


631 


658 


623 


570 


475 


118 


49Z.7 


AssigniF^ 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


20 


33 


46 


46 


S2 


46 


9 


23.7 


Readly 


59 


67 


6B 


71 


72 


76 


7B 


67 


65 


56 


37 


16 


61.0 




17 


15 


12 


10 


11 


11 


11 


10 


10 


8 


6 


0 


10.1 


SEP 


S 


5 


S 


4 


4 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3.3 


CWEP 


26 


26 




32 


33 


37 


57 


49 


43 


53 


48 


22 


38.2 


E&T 


251 


240 


246 


261 


280 


308 


329 


326 


275 


250 


194 

• 


34 


249.5 


BH>lo>raent 


34 


45 


56 


65 


66 


68 


68 


72 


72 


74 


72 


27 


59.9 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5 


2 


3 


2 


1.7 


SiMotal 


770 


7B0 


SB 


953 


998 


1133 


1211 


1234 


1141 


1068 


884 


230 


940.0 


Exaipt 


1121 


1209 


1^^ 


1762 


1842 


1947 


1990 


2096 


2111 


2148 


2130 


541 


1713.5 


Total 


1891 


1989 


2543 


2715 


2840 


3080 


3201 


3330 


3252 


3216 


3014 


771 


2653.5 




TABLE A.3 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASEUQPDS Bf CXJTCNENT 
FOR Fim YEW 1990 IN BELMONT COUNTY. 



Month 



Monthly 



Conponait 


JUL 




SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 




JUN 




Pending 
Assessnent 


367 


357 


493 


889 


920 


1019 


1073 


1153 


122B 


12ro 


1316 






ftndlng 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


17 


27 


34 


49 


70 


92 


55 


29.1 


Not Job 
Readly 


99 


84 


96 


97 


101 


113 


117 


119 


121 


116 


122 


62 


103.9 


Job Clid} 


42 


36 


49 


66 


re 


88 


84 


90 


83 


95 


100 


49 


71.7 


SEP 


13 


12 


12 


13 


7 


8 


6 


7 


7 


8 


8 


5 


8.8 


CUEP 


115 


102 


112 


132 


140 


163 


163 


171 


180 


200 


220 


107 


150.4 


E&T 


109 


75 


112 


138 


162 


168 


198 


219 


229 


244 


257 


142 


171.1 


&p1o>ment 


35 


44 


59 


79 


102 


114 


143 


159 


189 


225 


m 


105 


126.0 


Other 


4 


2 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


5 


4 


5 


6 


5 


4.7 


Subtotal 


m 


m 


937 


1419 


1518 


1696 


1817 


1957 


2090 


2228 


2379 


1074 


1551.0 


Exaipt 


1505 


1572 


2534 


2704 


2770 


2894 


2990 


3104 


3196 


3307 


3417 


1026 


2584.9 


Total 


2289 


2285 


3471 


4123 


4288 


4590 


4807 


5061 


5286 


5535 


5796 


2100 


4135.9 




rcrmiY wofK wxrah casqjcwds by 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN BROWN COfnY. 



Month 



Monthly 



Conponent 


JUL 


AJG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


Om 


FEB 




Jinn 


ml 


JUN 




Ming 
As^ssRcnt 


144 


131 


174 


207 


218 


218 


264 




328 


319 


321 


67 


223 .3 


Rending 
Assl^iiBtt 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


4 


7 


3 


2.0 


Not Job 
Reacty 


0 


16 


16 


14 


13 


8 


19 


28 


29 


30 


33 


3 


17.4 




0 


2 


8 


6 


4 


4 


4 


10 


13 


11 


9 


2 


6.1 


SEP 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.6 


CWEP 


0 


15 


15 


15 


13 


9 


30 


41 


46 


46 


50 


18 


24.8 


E&T 


0 


31 


37 


32 


34 


18 


39 


48 


55 


59 


63 


17 


36.1 


Enplo>inent 


12 


19 


24 


28 


37 


41 


42 


43 


49 


56 


58 


17 


35.5 


Oti^ 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


7 


14 


8 


16 


2 


4.4 


Subtotal 


158 


216 


276 


305 


322 


299 


401 


468 


539 


S33 


557 


129 


350.3 


ExEnpt 


552 


559 


713 


769 


805 


872 


930 


1002 


1074 


1110 


1147 


221 


812.8 


Total 


710 


775 


989 


1074 


1127 


1171 


1331 


1470 


1613 


1643 


1704 


350 


1153.1 




TABLE A.5 



MONTHLY WORK mm CASELOflDS Bf CMWeiT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1^ IN BUTLER OlMY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Coiponent 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NCV 


DEC 




rco 


mi 


ADO 


VKf 


jun 


Pending 
Assessment 


338 


37B 


478 


661 


743 


OCA 


%3 


1UD4 




IZa 






7S.6 


Rending 
Assignment 


204 


233 


258 


256 


232 


213 


195 


204 


211 


206 


2X5 


86 


209.6 


Not Odb 


101 


99 


97 


105 


107 


112 


119 


121 


118 


119 


126 


45 


105.8 


JobCli^ 


38 


44 


68 


88 


88 


90 




99 


121 


131 


138 


44 


86.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CUEP 


122 


110 


138 


152 


144 


141 


138 


1^ 


133 


129 


127 


59 


127.1 


E&T 


99 


100 


154 


168 


188 


202 


204 


214 




224 


240 


74 


173.9 


&ploynent 


S6 


71 


108 


128 


146 


169 


172 


191 


203 


224 


236 


67 


147.6 


Other 


3 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


2 


5 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3.0 


Subtotal 


961 


1037 


1304 


1562 


1652 


1781 


1845 


2030 


2157 


2263 


2357 


722 


i539.3 


Exaipt 


2861 


2939 


3555 


3790 


4111 


4346 


4614 


4883 


5122 


5302 


5462 


1235 


4018.3 


Total 


38S 


3976 


4859 


5352 


5763 


6127 


6459 


69D 


7279 


7565 


7819 


1957 


5657.6 



0 




TABUA.6 



HQNIYIY UQRC mm CASELCraS BY CQfCNENr 
FCR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN CHAMPAIGN COMTY. 



CoRponent 



Month 



OULAJGSEFTOCTNOMDECaWFEBMflRAPRMWJUN 



Morlhly 



Pending 
Assessnent 


99 


95 


119 


124 


123 


115 


128 


131 


128 


123 


120 


36 


111.8 


Refidlng 
Asslcpiiient 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Not Job 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0.2 


JobClUb 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


7 


2 


3.3 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


9 


11 


10 


9 


9 


7 


6 


3 


3 


3 


9 


0 


6.6 


E&T 


6 


9 


8 


5 


5 


2 


2 


1 


4 


7 


11 


0 


5.0 


Enployment 


6 


5 


6 


5 


7 


9 


9 


9 


12 


14 


18 


5 


8.8 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1.0 


Subtotal 


123 


123 


146 


146 


147 


136 


148 


150 


153 


153 


170 


44 


136.6 



Exenpt 
ToUl 



339 358 5» 582 606 644 674 714 742 766 783 148 577.1 
4^' "isi 715"""728 753 780 822 864 895 919 9S3 192 713.7 



if) J 



ERIC 



TABIIA.7 



vmvf vcRK PROGRAM tmsm BY oamm 

FOR FISCAL YD« 1990 IN CURICE COJNIY. 



Month 



Monthly 

Caiptrent JUL/U5SEPT0CTI«VDECaANFEBMflRAPRmYa«l Average 
4© 511 608 698 732 850 929 868 817 773 747 180 681.5 



Fending 
Assessment 

Raiding 

Alignment 

Not Job 

Reacty 



129 140 165 178 175 167 159 145 133 115 104 



111 109 118 126 111 104 



84 



66 59 S3 48 



26 
16 



136.3 
83.8 



Job Club 


46 


47 


64 


71 


70 


65 


68 


55 


47 


48 


42 


15 


53.2 


SEP 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1.5 


CWEP 


67 


69 


74 


80 


87 


79 


76 


77 


70 


61 


56 


19 


67.9 


m 


106 


111 


142 


155 


129 


105 


120 


100 


88 


74 


61 


23 


101.2 


Einplopent 


119 


137 


178 


191 


191 


190 


199 


172 


169 


162 


153 


49 


159.2 


Other 


3 


1 


2 


1 


5 


2 


6 


3 


6 


6 


8 


2 


3.8 


SiiJtotal 

Exenpt 
ToUl 


1049 


1126 


1353 


1502 


1501 


1563 


1642 


1487 


1391 


1294 


1221 


330 


1288.3 


3180 


3278 


4687 


4916 


5091 


5351 


5510 


5616 


5739 


5814 


5852 


1140 


4681.2 


4229 


4404 


6040 


6418 


6592 


6914 


7152 


7103 


7130 


7106 


7073 


1470 


5969.4 



ERIC 



T/a£A.8 

HONDtY WORK PROGRAM CASEUWK BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IM CLERMONT CQUNIY. 





Month 


Monthly 
fwerage 


Corponent 


.11 


AUG 




OCT 




DEC 




FEB 




APR 




JUN 


renaing 
AssKsment 


■KS 






era 




71Q 


704 


848 


852 


916 


924 


213 




Rending 
Assispment 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5 


10 


19 


21 


7 


6.3 


Notoob 


18 


24 


25 


35 


'35 


30 


27 




SO 


67 


65 


20 


36.6 


tiDD vlW 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


3 


3 


7 


5 


1 


2.0 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0.2 


CWEP 


7 


23 


25 


34 


34 


28 




31 


36 


45 


41 


11 


28.3 


E&T 


17 


22 


27 


54 


S3 


48 


44 


84 


86 


98 


75 


22 


52.5 


BiplQyment 


3 


5 


20 


31 


40 


43 


46 


47 


49 


m 


62 


17 


35.2 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


3 


4 


0 


1.3 


SiiitoUl 


534 




609 


792 


817 


871 


849 


1062 


1089 


1215 


1198 


291 


821.7 


Exenpt 


1520 


1534 


1936 


2056 


2211 


2303 


2389 


2643 


2758 


2894 


3004 


583 


2153.0 


Total 


2054 


2067 


2545 


2848 


3028 


3179 


3238 


3705 


3847 


4109 


4202 


874 


2974.7 



ERIC 



TABLE A.9 



HKM.Y MDRK PRDGRW CASa(W3S Bf (OTOffNT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN CRAi^FORD (XUOY. 





Month 


Monthly 


Caiponent 


JUL 




SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 




aw 


FEB 


m 


APR 


m 




nending 
Assessment 


121 


143 


180 


261 


303 


337 


384 


451 


474 


505 


505 


120 


315 3 


Assignneit 


22 


14 


26 


46 


51 


70 


76 


81 


82 


98 


107 


33 


58.8 


Not Job 
Reaqy 


46 


41 


43 


47 


49 


61 


62 


61 


52 


64 


73 


16 


51.3 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0.3 


SEP 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1.4 


CHEP 


21 


21 


24 


29 




34 


31 


31 


30 


47 


46 


19 


30.2 


E&T 


38 


42 


57 


68 


68 


81 


86 


89 


84 


92 


84 


28 


68.1 


Eiiplopent 


28 


36 


45 


50 


49 


52 


56 


60 


@ 


69 


72 


19 


50.1 


Other 


3 


4 


5 


3 


4 


7 


5 


9 


10 


9 


11 


5 


6.3 


Subtotal 


281 


302 


381 


505 


554 


643 


702 


784 


799 


887 


902 


241 


^.8 


Exenpt 


729 


752 


1039 


1118 


1168 


1234 


1^1 


1356 


1411 


14^ 


1506 


312 


1112.8 


ToUl 


1010 


1054 


1420 


1623 


1722 


1877 


1963 


2140 


2210 


2352 


2410 


553 


1694.5 



if; J 



ERIC 



im. A. 10 



FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN FRANKLIN COUNTY. 



Month 



Monthly 



Conpcnent 


JJL 


AUG 


SEFT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


OAN 


FEB 




Jinn 


nW 


lAffl 




Assessment 


290 


298 


333 


350 


364 


418 


519 


508 


478 


439 


^7 


50 


370.3 


Pbndlna 
Asslgment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0.3 


Noti3ob 


67 


64 


59 


45 


37 


36 


33 


33 


29 


28 


24 


9 


38.7 


ibbClub 


i9 


15 


19 


21 


19 


20 


23 


20 


14 


25 


21 


5 


18.4 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0.8 


0^ 


8 


10 


IS 


13 


11 


11 


11 


12 


11 


8 


9 


1 


10.0 


EST 


5 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


8 


1 


4.1 


Ehploynent 


8 


7 


9 


10 


10 


10 


11 


13 


20 


35 


45 


20 


16.5 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


397 


399 


439 


442 


444 


498 


602 


m 


560 


544 


507 


86 


459.1 






18496 


21614 


22376 


23157 




24401 


25016 


25680 


26079 


^73 


7352 


21901.4 


Exenpt 


184S3 












Total 


18880 


18895 


22053 


22818 


23601 


24388 


25O03 


25607 


26240 


26^ 


26780 


7438 


22360.5 



TABLE A.U 



HmVt WORK PRDGRW CAmiWK BY CCMPCNENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN FULTON CXXKTY. 





fTMTin 


Monthly 


CoRfxrait 




AUG 


SEFT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEB 


MAR 


APR 




OJN 


rending 
Assessneit 




AO 




38 


31 


43 


52 


64 


75 


64 


78 


15 




Rafiding 
AssifmEnt 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


1 


0.8 


modb 


33 


31 


37 


43 


42 


51 


so 


49 


49 


52 


64 


19 


43.3 




0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


3 


2 


4 


4 


1 


1.5 


S£P 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


11 


11 


13 


14 


9 


20 


18 


20 


19 


23 


32 


11 


16.8 


E&T 


23 


26 


32 


36 


34 




36 


37 


36 


36 


45 


12 


32.6 


Enplo>TOnt 


10 


10 


10 


13 


16 


15 


16 


19 


21 


24 


29 


9 


16.0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


5 


2 


1.0 


SiMotal 


95 


96 


121 


146 


134 


169 


172 


192 


203 


206 


263 


70 


155.8 


Exeipt 


278 


275 


381 


420 


432 


459 


489 


522 


531 


555 


584 


114 


420.0 


Total 


373 


371 


502 


566 


566 


628 


661 


714 


734 


763 


W7 


184 


575.8 



m£A.12 



MONTHLY WORK mm CASEICWDS Bi CCWGNENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN GAUIA COiNIY, 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


CGnponent 






acrl 


ULI 


Mm/ 


ncr 


Urfl 




nnni 




MAY 




Pending 
AssessiBit 


ITT 

177 


ZiZ 








•J/0 




coo 


cat 


criQ 






431.1 


Pending 
Asslgvent 


47 


55 


73 


83 


102 


119 


131 


150 


172 


197 


232 


85 


120.5 


ItotOdb 
Reacty 


152 


159 


175 


184 


194 


211 


208 


241 


257 


264 


279 


114 


203.2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0.6 


SEP 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4.4 


CWEP 


91 


96 


119 


129 


140 


147 


139 


149 


146 


188 


193 


73 


134.2 


E&T 


13 


29 


59 


75 


83 


100 


109 


121 


134 


152 


151 


47 


89.4 


Enplqynent 


12 


18 


39 


47 


55 


63 


69 


76 


99 


120 


137 


51 


65.5 


Other 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1.9 


Subtotal 


499 


575 


761 


910 


1002 


1123 


1191 


1327 


1406 


1565 


1649 


598 


1050.8 


Exenpt 


783 


842 


1133 


1192 


1237 


1302 


1336 


14C5 


1466 


1520 


1576 


471 


1188.6 


Total 


1282 


1418 


1894 


2102 


2239 


2425 


2527 


2732 


2874 


3085 


325 


1069 


2239.3 



if;.) 

ERIC 



ifm. A. 13 



VOmy MDRK Pimm CASEUQWS BY CCMPOT^NT 
FOR FISCAL YWR 1990 IN HAMILTON COUMIY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Conponent 


JUL 


AUG 




OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEB 


rm 


ADD 




%Xxi 


Pending 
Assessment 


2094 


2135 


2699 


3336 


3741 


^12 


4Sj3 


4a33 


cnnc 








3727.0 


Pending 
Assl^ment 


117 


214 


279 


270 


247 


7B 


280 


317 


462 


523 


604 


205 


315.6 


Not Job 
Reac(y 


557 


541 


567 


574 


568 


569 


537 


515 


508 


495 


491 


174 


508.0 


Mb CliD 


174 


174 


239 


274 


270 


259 


273 


313 


303 


322 


325 


111 


253 1 


SEP 


52 


S3 


61 


60 


61 


72 


73 


79 


63 


65 


66 


20 


60.4 


Q€P 


342 


305 


296 


288 


267 


249 


247 


250 


231 


223 


233 


82 


251.1 


E&T 


522 


504 


576 


599 


612 






698 


710 


747 


790 


247 


606.8 


EiiplcQnent 


16? 


185 


241 


236 


239 


241 


273 


300 


335 


396 


440 


165 


267.8 


Other 


48 


46 


39 


42 


42 


48 


S3 


S8 


60 


65 


70 


30 


50.1 


Subtotal 


4068 


4157 


4997 


56^ 


6047 


6545 


6916 


7363 


7677 


8C^ 


8453 


2519 


6039.8 


Exsipt 


12744 


12782 


15635 


16752 


17872 


18776 


19708 


21210 


22076 


22761 


23182 


4331 


17319.1 


Total 


16812 


16939 


20632 


22431 


23919 


25321 


26624 


28573 


29753 


30817 


31635 


6850 


23358.8 



m£ A.14 



HDNM.Y VCRK mm CASELOADS BY CCWCMNT 
FOR FISCAL YEWl 1990 IN HANCOCK COUNTY. 















»tonth 










































Monthly 




























Ccnponeni 




PUH 


SOT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEB 


m 


APR 


MAY 




Average 


Pending 


9B 


114 


148 


173 


180 


210 


227 


274 


291 


308 


326 


70 


201.6 


AssessRHit 




























Pending 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


S 


6 


10 


4 


2.8 


Assignment 




























Not Job 


11 


16 


16 


17 


18 


16 


20 




30 


36 


34 


8 


20.6 


Really 




























Job aid} 


2 


2 


4 


5 


3 


3 


8 


9 


10 


10 


13 


4 


6.1 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0.8 


CHEP 


9 


9 


13 


13 


12 


13 


19 


& 


24 


26 


30 


11 


17.0 


E&T 


16 


14 


20 


21 


21 


23 


26 


32 


31 


33 


24 


3 


22.0 


Ehploiyment 


12 


18 


21 


31 


36 


40 


48 


53 


59 


67 


72 


24 


40.1 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1.6 




151 


175 


225 


256 


273 


306 


352 


424 


453 


488 


511 


124 


312.6 


Exanpt 


549 


574 


645 


896 


949 


OCX) 


1009 


1088 


1124 


1163 


1206 


237 


886.8 


Tout 


700 


750 


1070 


1162 


1222 


1307 


1361 


1512 


1577 


1651 


1719 


361 


1199.3 



iV>7 

ERIC 



TABLE A4S 

NDNIHLY WORK PROGRW CASUQNS BY CQTOCNT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN HOLMES COUNTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Cuiponent 


JUL 


AUG 




OCT 


fOv 




URN 


ccc 
rco 


nRK 


ADD 


MAY 




Pafiding 
Assessment 


23 


27 


37 


45 


44 


48 


CO 

52 


5r 


CO 


Cil 


CO 


W 


43.7 


Pending 
Asslgnmait 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


0,9 


Not Job 
neac(y 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1.8 


Job CI id) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1.0 


E&T 


3 


2 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8 


10 


3 


5.4 


Ehplo>ment 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


10 


11 


13 


3 


4.5 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


32 


33 


44 


S2 


55 




67 


71 


80 


90 


89 


24 


58.0 


Exenpt 


115 


119 


236 


251 


258 


273 


282 


297 


308 


313 


327 


49 


235.7 


Total 


147 


152 


280 


303 


313 


332 


349 


m 


388 


403 


416 


73 


293.7 



1 fJ 3 

ERIC 



m£ A. 16 



HONIRY WORK PROGRW CASELMS BY 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN KNOX COUNTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 




JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NCV 


utC 


OAN 


rt0 


WAD 


ADO 


MAV 
rni 


IN 


Rending 
Assessment 


126 


138 


177 


218 


253 


283 


324 


326 


351 


364 


30D 


ims 
lUb 


252.8 


Pending 
AsslgmEnt 


13 


16 


16 


15 


16 


20 


24 


25 


28 


31 


33 


9 


20.5 




48 


47 


39 


33 


42 


46 


41 


38 


48 


47 


34 


20 


40.3 


Job Club 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


8 


4 


13 


12 


13 


2 


4.7 


SEP 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2.3 


CWEP 


31 


39 


46 


41 


52 


55 


51 


45 


50 


52 


44 


18 


43.7 


E&T 


3 


1 


3 




21 


31 


48 


43 


S3 


58 


36 


22 


27.2 


Eiiplo^ment 


13 


15 


31 


35 


43 


48 


57 


62 


74 


90 


101 


34 


50.3 


Other 


3 


3 


4 


6 


7 


8 


11 


11 


14 


10 


9 


3 


7.4 


Subtotal 


240 


262 


319 


358 


441 


493 


566 


555 


633 


666 


638 


217 


449.0 


Exaipt 


589 


631 


873 


896 


964 


1009 


1082 


1126 


1184 


1218 


1257 


316 


928.8 


Total 


829 


893 


1192 


1254 


1405 


1502 


1648 


1681 


1817 


1884 


1895 


533 


1377.8 



ERIC 



TABLE A.17 



MDNM.Y WORK mm CASEIOWS BY CO«X€NT 
R3R FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN LAKE CQUNIY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Conixxient 


11 


fw 


dtri 






DPT 


urfi 


era 




APR 


ww\f 


JUN 


Bending 
Assessment 


3o7 


■SSc 


412 


MO 








01c 


WW 








4x5.0 


Bending 
Asslgmait 


0 


4 


2 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


t 


8 


6 


4.3 


Not Job 
Ready 


6 


7 


9 


8 


10 


10 


8 


7 


9 


12 


12 


7 


8.8 


Job Clii} 


12 


14 


20 


18 


19 


21 


30 


3Z 


35 


38 


46 


19 


25.3 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


7 


8 


9 


9 


14 


15 


9 


7.0 


E&T 


6 


16 


37 


40 


40 


38 


43 


50 


49 


53 


62 


29 




Ehp1o)fiGnt 


19 


23 


26 


34 


45 


S3 


55 


63 


68 


79 


96 


29 


49.2 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


Sitotal 


412 


398 


SID 


605 


611 


660 


705 


778 


830 


859 


907 


308 


631.9 


Exaipt 


1172 


1212 


1751 


1855 


1901 


1990 


2132 


2^ 


2370 


2447 


2543 


6^ 


1856.7 


Tbtal 


1584 


leio 


2281 


2460 


2512 


2650 


2837 


3046 


mi 


3306 


3450 


947 


2488.6 



17.) 

ERIC 



TABLE A. 18 



MDNIHLY WRK PRQGWM CASQiCWK BY COTCNENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN LAWRENCE COUNTY. 



Month 



Conponent 


JUL 




SEPT 


OCT 


NCV 


DEC 


JW 


FEB 


m 


APR 


m 


jyN 


nxnniy 
Av0^ 


RancHng 


834 


842 


985 


1092 


1157 


1212 


1288 


1368 


1408 


1441 


1477 


SIO 


1134.5 


Assessment 




























Rending 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


6 


3 


1.5 


Assignment 




























Not Job 


0 


2 


2 


4 


10 


11 


12 


18 


19 


24 


22 


6 


10.8 


Reacty 




























Job Club 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1.3 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.3 


CWEP 


141 


152 


198 


203 


206 


217 


225 


251 


TSS 


330 


329 


133 


222.7 




18 


19 


20 


21 


27 


32 


46 


52 


59 


76 


86 


30 


40.5 


Enp1o>nent 


9 


13 


14 


16 


21 


21 


24 


29 


34 


52 


S3 


21 


25.6 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


23 


35 


15 


6.3 


Subtotal 

Exenpt 
Total 


1003 


1030 


1220 


1338 


1426 


1496 


1597 


1721 


1810 


1952 


2009 


718 


1443.3 


1793 


1824 


2897 


3033 


3K9 


3279 


3344 


3493 


3597 


3683 


3771 


956 


2901.6 


2796 


2m 


4117 


4371 


4575 


4775 


4941 


5214 


5407 


5635 


57B0 


1674 


4344.9 



ERIC 



TABLE A.19 



MOtmiY MDRK PRDGRW CASEUWS BY CCrTONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN LUCAS aXUTY. 



Month 



CGnpcnent 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEfi 


m 


APR 


MI\Y 




Average 


Rending 
Assessnent 


2059 


2396 


2951 


3603 


3972 


4168 


4^ 


4452 


4690 


4829 


4921 


1232 


3639.0 


Bending 
AssicpitHit 


20 




29 


28 


19 


17 


15 


20 


24 


35 


56 


26 


26.8 


Noi Job 
ReactY 


35 


37 


36 


41 


42 


43 


55 


S3 


66 


84 


89 


30 


50.9 




60 


72 


70 


58 


46 


54 


66 


80 


98 


129 


156 


54 


78.6 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


QCP 


47 


47 


44 


46 


42 


57 


71 


72 


93 


146 


173 


76 


76.2 


E&T 


66 


55 


60 


66 


62 


78 


109 


1^ 


180 


261 


307 


108 


123.5 


Ehplpyment 


72 


81 


93 


100 


ir 


114 


141 


160 


201 


241 


282 


87 


139.5 


Other 


2 


5 


5 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


3.0 


SubtoUl 


2361 


2725 


3288 


3943 


4287 


4533 


4855 


4969 


5357 


5729 


5987 


1615 


4137.4 


Exaipt 


7329 


7474 


10746 


11126 


11624 


12266 


12814 


13507 


14125 


14504 


14776 


2752 


11086.9 


Total 


9690 


10199 


14034 


15069 


15911 


16799 


17669 


1847t 


19482 


20233 


20763 


4367 


15224.3 



172 



TABUA.20 



NQNM.Y WORK mm CASELMS BY OCMnHNT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN HADISON COMIY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Coiponent 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 




DEL 




CTD 

rtD 


MAD 


ADO 


nftY 




Pending 
Assessnent 


18 


14 


38 


41 


54 


57 


75 


77 


94 


lUU 


lUZ 


zz 


57.8 


Bending 
Assigrnent 


5 


9 


11 


14 


13 


17 


17 


17 


16 


16 


15 


2 


12.7 


Not Job 
Reacts 


i9 


26 


42 


41 


39 


41 


38 


41 


43 


40 


28 


10 


35.7 


Talk. #»1 - 

Job C1ia> 


1 


5 


6 


6 


11 


14 


16 


17 


16 


18 


18 


4 


ll.v 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


4 


4 


7 


10 


8 


11 


13 


18 


21 


22 


14 


4 


11.3 


E&T 


9 


13 


16 


22 


23 


22 


24 


35 


31 


35 


27 


11 


22.3 


Cnployment 


2 


4 


11 


14 


18 


18 


25 


30 


32 


39 


41 


10 


20.3 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


2 


5 


0 


0 


1.4 


SubtoUl 


78 


75 


131 


149 


168 


184 


211 


236 


ZSS 


275 


245 


6i 


172,5 


Exenpt 


358 


365 


598 


626 


677 


70b 


730 


769 


804 


835 


850 


15^. 


622.8 


Total 


436 


440 


729 


775 


845 


892 


941 


10(S 


1059 


1110 


1095 


217 


795.3 



173 



TABLE A.21 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASUMB BY COTOffiNT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN MARION CXUITY. 





ttxith 


Monthly 


Conponent 


JUL 


Au5 


SEPT 


ULl 


MHO 


Ltt 






vni 


Fni 


ftm 


um 


Assessment 


MAM 

243 


247 


278 




328 


377 


428 










Q9 

X. 


329.6 


AsslgriTEnt 


6 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4 


0 


3.9 




89 


83 


73 


72 


68 


65 


62 


56 


50 


62 


62 


12 


62.8 


Job Club 


4 


4 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


5 


1 


3.3 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


109 


104 


97 


95 


86 


78 


73 


70 


58 


58 


64 


11 


75.3 


E&T 


15 


n 


13 


9 


10 


11 


12 


11 


14 


22 


22 


7 


13.1 


Enplo>nEnt 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


10 


13 


4 


6.3 


Other 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3.3 


SiMoUl 


474 


462 


479 


500 


506 


548 


592 




554 




577 


129 


497.6 


Exenpt 


1093 


1156 


1563 


1653 


1732 


1838 


1919 


1963 


2007 


2036 


2063 


491 


1626.2 


Total 


1567 


1618 


2042 


2153 


2240 


2^ 


2511 


2555 


2561 


2592 


2640 


620 


2123.8 



17} 

erIc 



TABl£ A.22 



MonRY WORK mm amms sy cxmm 

FOR FISCAL YB« 1990 IN MONTfiOMERY COHIY. 



Month 





JUL 


ALC 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


om 


PR 


m 


APR 


m 


JUN 


Average 


Assessnent 


1935 


1935 


2274 


2749 


2974 




3344 


3568 


3648 




3867 


1097 


285h6 


Rsndllng 
Assigrment 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 

* 


7 


8 


9 


11 


15 


23 


15 


7.9 


Not Job 


187 


128 


184 


181 


182 


178 


170 


175 


167 


167 


172 


58 


162.4 




127 


109 


131 


157 


182 


1» 


169 


216 


212 


223 


202 


90 


169.4 


SEP 


7 


12 


15 


12 


15 


23 


21 


19 


n 


22 


17 


8 


16.C 


a©> 


255 


236 


259 


K7 




2S3 


249 


ZSS 


244 


253 


240 


77 


237.2 


E&T 


355 


301 


425 


491 


544 


537 


635 


@2 


769 


812 


781 


289 


552.6 


Enplciyinent 


101 


110 


153 


178 


193 




221 


235 


248 


263 


281 


105 


191.1 


Other 


15 


7 


12 


14 


10 


10 


11 


11 


14 


20 


15 


1 


11.7 


SiMotal 


2982 


2838 


3453 


4040 


«74 


44% 


4848 


5180 


5334 


5576 


5598 


1740 


4200.1 


Excnpt 


7724 


7965 


10987 


11892 


12543 


13158 


13874 


14965 


15529 


16048 


16440 


3574 


12058.3 


ToUl 


10706 


10803 


14440 


15932 


16917 


17596 


18722 


20145 


20863 


21624 


22038 


531A 


16258.3 



KN1H.Y yoRK mm casbons Bf mom 

FOR FISCAL. YEAR 1990 IN MORROW COiNTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
1 Average 




JUL 


AUG 






nUV 




UN 


ir , 


TwWK 








Bending 

ASSfiSSRHlt 


30 


ill 
41 


to 


93 


111 


lis 


141 






147 


1d1 


d7 


luZ.9 


Pending 
Assignment 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


8 


11 


20 


27 


33 


30 


6 


12.1 


MotJob 


64 


59 


64 


72 


77 


87 


97 


108 


115 


114 


109 


34 


83.3 


Job Clio 


0 


0 


3 


4 


3 


3 


6 


3 


6 


8 


5 


2 




SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CMEP 


ZO 


24 


24 


26 


39 


41 


47 


53 


46 


50 


47 


16 


36.1 


EST 


28 


30 


36 


40 


48 


58 


69 


77 


81 


83 


81 


27 


54.8 


Enployment 


24 


26 


32 


36 


30 


38 


44 


42 


43 


54 


63 


21 


37.8 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


6 


11 


16 


15 


9 


3 


5.6 


Subtotal 


169 




222 


274 


^Z3 


369 


421 


462 


4/7 


504 


485 


156 


336.2 


Exaipt 


365 


404 


578 


633 


646 


GSi 


707 


729 


747 


764 


779 


177 


599.5 


ToUl 


S34 


586 


800 


907 




1034 


1128 


1191 


1224 


1268 


1264 


333 


935,7 



i7t; 



ERIC 



TABLE A.24 



KfmiY VOX PRDGRW CASEUWS BY Wmm 
FOR FISCAL Y»R 1990 IN NUSKING101 COMY. 



IP 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Component 


JUL 




StPl 


ITT 


unu 
rl/V 


ncr 


WW 


rtD 


rw 


MrA 


M&V 


.IN 


Assessnent 


Z71 


299 




Alii 

414 




WO 






iLQI 




ATI 




399.4 


Bending 
Asslgrnent 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


7 


4 


0 


4.4 


Not Job 
Readly 


124 


115 


122 


117 


107 


93 


84 


7B 


67 


59 


53 


24 


86.9 


JobClUb 


13 


19 


26 


2S 


& 


26 


32 


35 


41 


33 


32 


9 


26.6 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


99 


96 


100 


92 


92 


76 


70 


64 


60 


48 


48 


9 


71.2 


EST 


204 


182 


287 


288 


275 


220 


245 


230 


181 


184 


155 


43 


208.7 


fiiploynent 


26 


44 


75 


100 


109 


121 


126 


124 


124 


124 


119 


39 


94.3 


Other 


6 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


3 


7 


3 


4.6 


Sitotal 


747 


764 


1000 


1047 


1067 


10^ 


1075 


1037 


976 


926 


861 


219 


896.0 


Exenpt 


1730 


1768 


24/1 


2601 


2718 


2804 


2^ 


S37 


3002 


3030 


306»? 


705 


2473.7 


Total 


2477 


2532 


3471 


3648 


3785 


3837 


3933 


3974 


3978 


3956 


3921 


924 


3369.7 
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miA.25 



mmy wjrk mxm CAsaoADS by (^khnt 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN PERRY COUNTY. 





Honth 


Monthly 
Average 


Coiponent 


JUL 


At 

AUG 


SFPT 


uU 


um 




1AM 

URN 




MAO 


nri\ 


MiW 
rrM 


.IN 


Pending 
Assessnent 


AAA 

2M 


Iw 


221 


290 


3S9 




ATI 








Ape. 


J*rt 


34Z.6 


Bending 
Assi^nent 


18 


18 


18 


30 


29 


27 


29 


24 


34 


42 


85 


44 


33.2 


Not Job 
React/ 


31 


32 


31 


45 


56 


55 


56 


54 


62 


67 


67 


29 


48.8 


Job Club 


7 


B 


10 


9 


17 


14 


10 


14 


21 


19 


22 


7 


13. Z 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


QiEP 




45 


55 


77 


93 


92 


91 


93 


106 


99 


119 


47 


80.3 


E&T 


31 


Al 


45 


57 


es 


65 


62 


59 


84 


81 


85 


38 


59.4 


Enplo^ment 


16 


Z\ 


46 


52 


53 


55 


58 


63 


70 


79 


94 


38 


54.6 


Other 


0 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0.3 


SldTtOUl 


352 


«il 1 1 


427 


560 


672 


702 


739 


751 




875 


960 


347 


632.3 


Exenpt 


bS7 


683 


1017 


1057 


1163 


1220 


1281 


1339 


1380 


1428 


1478 


340 


1090.3 


Total 


1039 


1027 


1444 


1527 


1835 


1922 


2020 


2090 


2238 


2303 


2438 


687 


1722.5 
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TABU A.26 



mm WORK PKxm caseloads by camm 

m FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN PICKAWAY tom. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Ccnponent 


JUL 


AUG 


StFI 








»iHn 




M&D 


APR 


PHI 


.IN 


Pending 
Assessnent 


123 


117 


154 


Z18 






SJO 


OAT 






335 




234.3 


Rending 
AsslcpuBit 


6 


7 


6 


6 


15 


21 


24 


28 


36 


37 


45 


20 


20.9 


Not Job 


70 


S6 


66 


68 


67 


84 


82 


92 


97 


106 


95 


35 


76.5 


Jbbaii) 


4 


7 


13 


18 


19 


32 


24 


35 


39 


41 


37 


15 


23.7 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


27 


25 


30 


36 


36 


42 


41 


47 


54 


66 


57 


29 


40.8 


E&T 


9 


9 


28 


49 


60 


58 


e4 


72 


68 


88 


69 


30 


50.3 


Einplo>n6nt 


14 


25 


32 


41 


48 


51 


55 


63 


70 


79 


81 


21 


48.3 


Other 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1.9 


SiMotal 


253 


247 


330 


438 


471 


545 


599 


645 


690 


772 


721 


251 


496.8 


Exanpt 


634 


642 


1171 


1241 


1283 


1345 


1397 


1453 


1502 


1563 


1595 


306 


1177.7 


Total 


887 


889 


1501 


1679 


1754 


1890 


1996 


2098 


2192 


2335 


2316 


557 


1674.5 



l7:-t 

ERIC 



TABLE A.27 

KKTHLY WORK PROGR/^ CASELQUS BY am£NT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN PIKE COinY. 





Month 


Manthly 
Average 


Component 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 

• 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




ftp 


mi 


ADD 


mY 


JUn 


(Ming 
Assessnent 


1S3 


180 


249 


329 


380 


402 


448 


457 


4Z5 




410 


lie 


330.9 


Rending 
Assignfint 


64 


61 


73 


91 


95 


89 


85 


85 


98 


97 


109 


48 


82.9 


Not Job 
Reac^ 


244 


157 


168 


192 


188 


189 


187 


181 


148 


142 


130 


40 


155.5 


JobClii) 


2 


1 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


1 


2.9 


SEP 


5 


4 


8 


8 


9 


9 


8 


7 


10 


9 


10 


2 


7.4 


CUD> 


37 


34 


SO 


58 


67 


67 


69 


68 


71 


71 


77 


28 


58.1 


E&T 


38 


40 


60 


65 


75 


82 


84 


90 


89 


85 


89 


25 


68.5 


Enplo!)nent 


15 


22 


28 


32 


36 


37 


40 


40 


43 


44 


46 


18 


33.4 


Other 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2.0 


Subtotal 


460 


499 


640 


779 


855 


831 


926 


935 


891 


876 


878 


280 


741.7 


Exenpt 


916 


936 


1658 


1779 


1864 


1942 


2(XX) 


2065 


2084 


2111 


2124 


388 


1^.6 


Total 


1376 


1435 


2238 


2558 


2719 


2823 


2926 


3000 


2975 


2987 


3002 


668 


2397.3 



ERIC 



TABLE A.28 



MOmWLY WORK PRDGRW CASELWDS BY CCMPQTOff 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 »i PUTNAM OXJNIY. 





Mmth 


Monthly 
Average 


Ccnponent 


JJL 


ALb 


xri 




nUV 


utiu 




rLD 










Rending 
AssessnBTt 


48 


54 






C7 
0/ 


77 

It 


o/ 


on 




on 


147 




74.0 


Assl^iTGnt 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


7 


4 


8 


1 


2.4 


Not Job 
Realty 


19 


19 


18 


15 


15 


17 


17 


19 


16 


16 


15 


1 


15.6 


Job Club 


2 


0 


3 


5 


3 


6 


8 


7 


6 


4 


7 


1 


4.3 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 




16 


22 


25 


24 


23 


19 


21 


20 


20 


17 


23 


6 


19.7 


E&T 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


13 


13 


18 


18 


16 


15 


4 


11.1 


Ehplo>i!Bnt 


12 


22 


30 


27 


26 


25 


29 


30 


35 


36 


43 


6 


26.8 


Other 


0 




0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1.3 


Subtotal 


103 


123 


142 


141 


ISO 


157 


177 


189 


200 


183 


261 


36 


155.2 


Exerrpt 


288 


304 


468 


511 


541 


559 


578 


596 


609 


627 


6B0 


84 


487.1 


Total 


391 


427 


610 


652 


691 


716 


755 


m 


809 


810 


941 


120 


642.3 



ERIC 



m£A.29 



VmVt WDR( PROGRAM CA^LCADS BY CXmm 
FDR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN RICHLAND COWTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Ccnponent 


JUL 


AIR 




f 


'/ 

p. . ' 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 




APR 


HAY 


JUN 


Pending 
Assessnent 






Kyi 


*lO/ 


337 




771 

til 




SOU 


947 


993 


244 


con C 


Pending 
Assignor 


81 


81 


99 


106 


106 


no 


117 


119 


148 


162 


174 


72 


114.8 


Not Job 
Reac^ 


S3 


52 


63 


67 


69 


66 


75 


81 


84 


88 


101 


41 


70.0 


InK r^iAs 


9 


9 


13 


13 


14 


21 


26 


30 


32 


31 


32 


16 


20.5 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


40 


49 


57 


60 


70 


66 


66 


72 


76 


85 




2S 


62.7 


E&T 


70 


82 


122 


131 


137 


135 


141 


143 


159 


171 


173 


69 


127.8 


BiploynGnt 


32 


32 


57 


66 


68 


74 


81 


84 


85 


95 


104 


33 


67.6 


Other 


3 


7 


9 


5 


7 


10 


7 


10 


12 


14 


19 


4 


8.9 


Subtotal 


632 


615 


810 


935 


1032 


1173 


1284 


1362 


1490 


1593 


1681 


505 


1(S2.7 


Exerpt 


1624 


1695 


2653 




2993 


3178 


3353 


3530 


3683 


3842 


396: 


752 


2840.0 


Total 


2256 


2310 


3463 


3740 


4025 


4351 


4637 


4892 


5173 


5435 


5643 


1267 


3932.7 



ERIC 



iS2 



TABl£ A.3a 

MDMTHLY VJDRK PRDGRflM CASEUWS BV CCMPQNENT 
FOR FISCAL YB« 1990 IN SANDUSKY OXNIY. 

Manth 





JUL 




SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


M 


FEB 


m 


APR 


m 


JUN 


Average 


Assessrnatt 




389 


402 


364 


332 


336 


3S7 


405 


444 


486 


585 


127 


381.8 


Pending 


3 


2 


2 


2 


4 


6 


7 


8 


11 


14 


15 


5 


6.6 


Not Job 
Reac^ «. 


10 


8 


8 


12 


11 


11 


11 


9 


13 


13 


14 


6 


10.5 


Job Hub 


2 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


2 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


4.0 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CMEP 


29 


25 


25 


27 


27 


29 


39 


42 


50 


53 


55 


16 


34.8 


E&T 


S 


4 


6 


5 


8 


11 


14 


11 


15 


18 


19 


6 


10.2 


Biplo>nEnt 


10 


12 


12 


11 


11 


12 


13 


12 


15 


17 


17 


8 


12.5 


Otter 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2 


0 


1.2 


Subtotal 


383 


443 


461 


424 


397 


410 


474 




556 


610 


713 


174 


461.4 


Exarpt 


U85 


1227 


1625 


1732 


1804 


1844 


!915 


1954 


2010 


2063 


2138 




1656.6 


Total 


1568 


1670 


2086 


2156 


2201 


2254 


2389 


2446 


2566 




2^1 


558 


2118.2 



IS3 

ERIC 



1ABUA.31 



VmVI W3RK PROGRAM CASELCWDS BY CCWMNT 
FDR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN SCIOTO COmY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Conponent 


JUL 


ALC 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FtD 




ACQ 


UAV 




Pending 
Assessment 


507 


549 


640 


1108 


1202 


1072 


1324 


1417 


1^ 




ICO? 


Jim 
401 


1075.4 


Pending 
Assl^pment 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


3 


6 


8 


7 


9 


9 


12 


5.0 


Not Job 
Readly 


376 


400 


395 


389 


388 


356 


464 


562 


617 


630 


604 


184 


447.1 


Job C1i8) 


20 


14 


17 


19 


18 


21 


44 


52 


54 


58 


72 


18 


33 9 


SEP 


6 


8 


9 


7 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 


2 


5.2 


CWEP 


114 


118 


125 


149 


156 


155 


172 


185 


168 


181 


204 


76 


150.3 


EST 


87 


89 


100 


116 


127 


122 


^1 


205 


229 


244 


247 


77 


153.7 


Enplc^ment 


25 


28 


36 


40 


39 


39 


47 


48 


54 


62 


71 


32 


43.4 


Other 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3.2 


SiiJtotal 


1138 


1207 


1325 


1833 


1941 


1777 


2^ 


2485 


2660 


2772 


2798 


805 


1917.1 


Exenpt 


2330 


2440 


3484 


3733 


3948 


3970 


4161 


4390 


4586 


4752 


4846 


1115 


3646.3 


Tout 


3468 


3647 


4809 


5566 


5889 


5747 


6425 


6875 


7246 


7524 


7644 


1920 


5563.3 



ERIC 



I SI 



m£A.32 



MormY WORK PROGRAM omms 8v amrni 

m FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN SENECA COJNIY. 















Month 










































Monthly 






























JUL 


Pi£ 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


OEC 




FEB 


m 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


Average* 




2B8 


306 


339 


370 


411 


422 


461 


506 


504 


531 


5S3 


165 


436.1 


Assessment 




























Pending 


0 


0 


1 


7 


4 


1 


5 


6 


9 


12 


24 


10 


8.7 


AsslgpiiEnt 




























Not Job 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


4 


7 


10 


4 


3.7 






























Job club 


0 


0 


I 


1 


1 


V 


1 


1 

X 


i 


1 


c 

D 


n 

V 




Sep 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CMBp 


0 


0 


0 


14 


14 


14 


17 


19 


33 


43 


so 


20 


24.9 


E&T 


0 


1 


0 


2 


7 


10 


15 


19 


21 


27 


29 


11 


15.7 


Biplpyment 


21 


23 


27 


30 


42 


46 


55 


67 


70 


71 


79 


23 


S.7 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.1 


Subtotal 


309 


332 


368 


424 


480 


494 


557 


623 


642 


632 


751 


234 


544.1 


Exenpt 


BB 


800 


1177 


1264 


1333 


1380 


1424 


1506 


1556 


1648 


1699 


333 


1349.2 


Total 


1112 


1132 


1545 


1688 


1813 


1874 


1981 


2129 


2196 


2340 


2450 


567 


1893.3 



* Note: Averages are based on activity fttm October thru Are. 



I So 

ERIC 



TABLE A.33 



MGNM.Y UDR( PROGRAM CASEUQWS BY txmm 
KR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN SHELBY OOINTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Avenge 


unponGnt 


JUL 


MIT* 

AUG 


CCOT 


ULi 


ImAr 


UcJL 


mRIi 


cm 
rts> 


II1U> 
finK 


APR 


ItHT 


wUi 


landing 
Assesssent 




39 












19/ 




107 


clD 


dA 
to 


118.2 


Assl^msit 


0 


c 
9 


1 


4 


c 
D 






0 






Id 


c 

9 


6.9 


Not Job 


22 


13 


24 


20 


25 


27 


26 


25 


25 


24 


21 


14 


22.2 




0 


4 


14 


7 


11 


16 


16 


19 


21 


24 


26 


7 


13.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CUE? 


6 


6 


S 


7 


12 


12 


12 


12 


16 


16 


14 


6 


10.3 


E&T 


10 


10 


20 


20 


25 


26 


27 


32 


38 


48 


SO 


13 


26.6 


Ehploi^iEnt 


8 


14 


24 


37 


39 


39 


44 


46 


S3 


61 


64 


17 


37.2 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


4 


9 


1 


2.1 


Subtotal 


89 


91 


149 


180 


216 


261 


289 


302 


357 


389 


414 


109 


237.2 


EXERpt 


399 


420 


732 


781 


831 


895 


934 


984 


1018 


1064 


1097 


196 


779.3 


ToUl 


488 


511 


881 


961 


1047 


1156 


1223 


1286 


1375 


1453 


1511 


305 


1016.4 



ERIC 



TAaiA.34 



MOrmV WRK PROGRAM CASELQMB BY CCTTCNENT 
FCR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN STARK COUNTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


CcnpGnent 


JUL 




SEPT 


(XT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEB 




APR 


MAY 


Jdi 


Rending 


722 


719 


856 


1122 


1298 


1454 


1636 


1721 


1B4 


1943 


1984 


509 


1316.5 


Rending 
Assignment 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


11 


23 


34 


47 


67 


39 


19.8 


Not Job 
Ready 


73 


7B 


97 


104 


112 


115 


110 


111 


113 


113 


112 


46 


98*7 




22 


20 


21 


27 


30 


29 


40 


52 


59 


66 


62 


19 


37.3 


SEP 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 


7 


7 


1 


4.3 


CWEP 


78 


76 


81 


90 


99 


109 


113 


133 


140 


151 


171 


60 


108.4 


E&T 


149 


147 


159 


159 


188 


192 


226 


242 


274 


315 


339 


109 


208.3 


EnplQyment 


69 


111 


167 


230 


270 


309 


345 


383 


424 


473 


518 


172 


289.3 


Other 


3 


3 


5 


5 


10 


7 


10 


18 


17 


22 


23 


3 


10.5 


Subtotal 


1121 


11^ 


vm 


1743 


2013 


2223 


2495 


2G88 


2902 


3137 


3283 


9^ 


2092.8 


Exenpt 


5803 


5825 


77B9 


8219 


8641 


9071 


9439 


9902 


10328 


10745 


11092 


2549 


8283.6 


Total 


6924 


6964 


9181 


9962 


10654 


11294 


11934 


1^ 


13230 


13882 


14375 


3507 


10376.4 



1S7 

ERIC 



TABU A.35 



KK1HLY WDRK PKXm CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN SUMMIT COfnY. 





Month 


Monthly 
A\^rage 


Conponent 






Xrl 






npT 


.IAN 
urn 




MAD 


APR 




IMII 


Rending 
Assessnent 






1717 
4/1/ 




moo 






A&in 




4621 


4626 


1373 


39Z0.4 


Rending 
Assigrnient 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


83 


180 


258 


276 


89 


74.5 


Not J± 

Really 


S8 


100 


69 


70 


65 


65 


147 


170 


191 


194 


191 


78 


116.5 


Job Club 


13 


10 


12 


19 


27 


24 




55 


S3 


86 


80 


32 


38.3 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


4 


7 


6 


10 


10 


13 


4 


4.8 


CWEP 


2e 


28 


38 


84 


90 


94 


134 


158 


180 


194 


193 


93 


109.3 


E&T 


22 


27 


3' 


111 


122 


135 


477 


GOS 


732 


778 


746 




337.8 


Ehplpymsnt 


90 


124 


151 


177 


211 


239 


272 


303 


327 


359 


363 


137 


229.4 


Other 


7 


6 


11 


13 


11 


32 


24 


39 


37 


31 


27 


10 


20.7 


Subtotal 




368S 


4029 


4470 


4714 


4995 


5494 


5829 


6253 


6531 


6515 


2084 


4851.8 


Exaipt 


6801 


7026 


10337 


10709 


11368 


11965 


12337 


13097 


13527 


13927 


14358 


2840 


10691.0 


Total 




10711 


14366 


15179 


16082 


16960 


17831 


18926 


19780 


20458 


20873 


4924 


15542.8 



ERIC 



i 



TABiA.36 



MDNIHLY M3RK PRDGRW CASLOWB By (OTCfOIT 
FOR nSCAL YEAR 1990 IN TRimBUU COl^TY. 



Ccnponent 



Month 



JULAUSSEFTOCTNDVDKiWNFfBMWAPRmYJlll 



Monthly 
Average 



railing 
Assesarent 








1729 


1903 


2011 


20^ 


2219 


2295 




2210 


706 


1810.1 


rawing 

Assl^moit 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


\ 




7 


19 


12 


4.1 


ftotOcto 


44 


54 


66 


77 


84 


86 


92 


109 


131 


146 


157 


62 


92.3 


Job Club 




38 


50 


48 


69 


92 


86 


105 


103 


110 


128 


51 


76.6 


SEP 


4 


4 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 


9 


10 


10 


10 


3 


7.0 


CWEP 


32 


SO 


68 


87 


109 


123 


149 


164 


162 


171 


164 


60 


111.6 


E&T 


46 


68 


108 


131 


ISO 


175 


188 


201 


207 


231 


231 


98 


152.8 


Ehployment 


37 


56 


83 


96 


101 


106 


109 


116 


134 


138 


134 


52 


97.0 


Other 


1 


8 


7 


4 


14 


13 


7 




31 


29 


40 


11 


15.9 


SiiJtotal 


1563 


1630 


1962 


2180 


2438 


K17 


2716 


2^ 


3077 


3127 


3093 


lOS 


2357.3 


Exenpt 


3495 


3630 


4979 


5283 


5512 


5710 


5926 


6223 


6430 


65/1 


6718 


1^ 


5188.3 


Total 




S260 


6941 


7463 


7950 


8327 


8642 


9173 


9507 


9696 


9811 


2837 


75^.6 



ERIC 



pi 



TA8l£ A.37 



N0N1H.Y U3RK PROGRW CASBiQffiS B1 
FDR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN UNION OXWTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Conponent 


JUL 










DEC 




CTQ 


rrTN 


APR 


MAY 




landing 
Assessment 


43 




/I 








inn 










41 


91.8 


Rending 
Asslgment 


•» 

«. 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


4 


7 


11 


5 


5.0 


Not Job 
Reacts 


9 


11 


12 


14 


14 


14 


14 


V 


15 


16 


17 


14 


13.7 


Job CM 


4 


7 


6 


9 


9 


15 


14 


18 


16 


21 


21 


6 


12.2 


SEP 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1.1 


CMEP 


6 


6 


n 


10 


14 


16 


17 


15 


15 


15 


15 


5 


12.1 


E&T 


22 


20 


19 


22 


33 


39 


40 


41 


46 


44 


43 


17 


• 3 


Enplqyncnt 


9 


9 


17 


26 


27 


31 


38 


40 


50 


54 


63 


30 


32.8 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


5 


4 


2.8 


SdjtoUl 




109 


140 


168 


189 


219 


242 


257 


283 


300 


320 


122 


203.7 


Exenpt 


195 


2(S 


2^ 


333 


352 


385 


418 


441 


459 


465 


469 


110 


#3 


iucal 


290 


314 


439 


501 


541 


60« 


660 


696 


742 


765 


789 


232 


547.9 



ERIC 



TABLE A.38 



MDNIHLY WORK PRXWM CASELCWB BY CCMPOfeiT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN WASHINGTON GOUNIY. 





Mcnth 


Monthly 
Average 


Ccnpcnait 




AUb 


CCDT 




V9Jw 


nrr 


.ION 


rLrO 


m\ 


APR 


MAY 




Rending 
Assessment 




137 


<rjc 
cSo 




•Ha) 




477 


552 


533 






234 


W.3 


Rending 
Asslgnnait 


1 


1 


0 


0 


9 


13 


30 


52 


56 


76 


92 


43 


31.1 


Not Job 


116 


116 


130 


141 


158 


148 


147 


151 


156 


189 


192 


93 


144.8 


jQbClii> 


1 


2 


4 


2 


6 


5 


3 


5 


6 


14 


15 


5 


5.7 


SEP 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1.5 


CWEP 


SO 


46 


62 


76 


85 




88 


97 


107 


128 


129 


47 


82.8 


E&T 


65 


68 


76 


81 


88 


81 


98 


108 


121 


144 


150 


69 


95.8 


Enplqyront 


36 


38 


41 


43 


43 


43 


46 


51 


61 


74 


81 


32 


49.1 


Other 


5 


5 


2 


4 


8 


6 


7 


5 


7 


8 


13 


6 


6.3 


SiMotal 


426 


41S 


552 


638 


804 


814 


898 


1023 


1049 


1214 


1288 


SO 


804.3 


Exenpt 


902 


966 


1267 


1303 


1432 


1530 


1576 


1693 


1733 




1873 


590 


1388.8 


Tout 




1381 


1819 


1941 


2236 


2344 


2474 


2716 


2782 


^15 


3161 


1120 


2193.1 



ERIC 



mE A.39 



MONTHLY WORK PRDGRW CAmWDS BY CCMPtHNT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN VAYNE COKIY. 















Month 














Monthly 
Avarage 


unponent 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 




FEB 


m 


APR 


mY 




Rending 
Assessnent 


93 


117 


167 


2!9 


240 


266 


298 


330 


382 


401 


416 


103 


252.7 


Pending 
Assignent 


2 


8 


9 


8 


14 


22 


27 




28 


34 


SO 


20 


20.6 


Not Job 


70 


76 


70 


72 


73 


73 


66 


63 


55 


57 


58 


28 


63.4 




1 


2 


6 


17 


15 


8 


10 


26 


22 


22 


23 


10 


13.5 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.1 


CHEP 


23 


28 


28 


33 


42 


48 


51 


54 


57 


56 


58 


20 


41.5 


E&T 


69 


73 


71 


84 


97 


100 


106 


114 


109 


112 


106 


43 


90,3 


Bip1q)nERt 


15 


24 


35 


44 


51 


56 


67 


71 


86 


98 


106 


31 


57.2 


Other 


6 


4 


5 


6 


6 


7 


4 


5 


5 


6 


5 


1 


5.0 


SUbftXTtal 


279 


332 


391 


483 


S38 


580 


629 


688 


744 


7B7 


824 


256 




Exenpt 


745 


774 


1254 


1358 


1473 


1536 


1^ 


1719 


1791 


1859 


1928 


415 


1373.2 


ToUl 


1024 


1106 


1645 


1841 


2QII 


2116 


2255 


2407 


2535 




2752 


671 


1917.4 



ERIC 



TA8UA.40 



mmy work mm CASEims sy ocm^NT 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN WILLIAMS CGUNIY. 





Honth 


Monthly 
Average 


CoBponent 


JUL 


JI1 V* 


StPI 




NJv 


DEC 




rro 
rco 


rW 


ADD 


MAY 




Rending 
Assessment 




49 


57 


CO 

GO 








llU 




IK 

la 




79 


82.3 


IMIng 
Asslgrmait 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 


1.3 


Not Job 


7 


6 


8 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


1 


5.1 


Job Hub 


3 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 


0 


3.1 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CUEP 


9 


10 


13 


10 


14 


14 


11 


17 


18 


16 


13 


1 


12.2 


E&T 


4 


6 


18 


19 


16 


27 


27 


18 


26 


28 


18 


5 


17.7 


Giplcsynent 


15 


22 


25 


27 


30 


31 


35 


35 


37 


44 


S3 


12 


30.6 


Other 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 


4 


4 


3 


0 


2.3 


SiMotal 


81 


99 


127 


137 


151 


176 


188 


193 


218 


227 


215 


41 


154.4 


Exaipt 


3:^ 


363 


464 


496 


516 


558 


586 


613 


637 


642 


660 


134 


500.3 


Total 


413 




^1 


635 


667 


734 


774 


806 




869 


875 


175 


654.7 



ERIC 



1M3 



mE A.41 



mmy work mm amsm by cavam 

FOR FISCAL W>R 1990 IN WOOD COMY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


ConponGnt 


JUL 




crnr 
xrl 




Mm 


Ucv 


urfl 


pro 


MAR 


APR 


M&Y 




fMIng 
^ssssssent 


168 


150 


205 


net. 


eSc 










POD 




CM 


'tic 1 


RBndIng 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


0 


1.8 


Not Job 
Realty 


29 


32 


29 


31 


36 


33 


29 


31 


30 


31 


30 


8 


29.1 


Job Club 


2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


2 


3.8 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.5 


CUSP 


15 


15 


18 


16 


16 


18 


19 


18 




22 


23 


s 


17.5 


E&T 


33 


38 


36 


33 


35 


31 


27 


29 


28 


30 


32 


12 


30.3 


Brplqyment 


12 


20 


25 


26 


30 


30 


30 


30 


31 


30 


32 


12 


25.7 


Other 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1.1 


Sibtotal 


264 


262 


321 


379 


416 


432 


440 


4S8 


502 


509 


523 


124 


38S.8 


Exaipt 


827 


878 


1384 


1486 


1561 


1618 


1651 


1700 


1749 


1791 


1828 


317 


1399.2 


Total 


1091 


1140 


1705 


1865 


1977 


2050 


.^1 


2158 


2251 


2300 


2351 


441 


1785.0 



ERIC 



m£A.42 

mmy wpk mm cpssms by camm 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 IN WYANDOT COWTY. 





Month 


Monthly 
Average 


Conponent 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


IK 


JAN 


FEB 


MflR 


APR 


MftY 


JUN 


Rending 
AssssnsTt 


20 


24 


31 


37 


48 


60 


63 


66 


75 


60 


85 


20 


50.8 


Pending 
AssiQnment 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2.7 


Not Job 

Reac(y 


2 


1 


3 


4 


4 


8 


9 


10 


11 


14 


13 


2 


6.8 




9 


8 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


5 


6 


6 


6 


4 


D.D 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CUEP 


4 


8 


7 


9 


11 


11 


9 


11 


13 


16 


22 


9 


10.8 


E&T 


4 


6 


6 


6 


10 


11 


16 


13 


16 


19 


18 


6 


10.9 


BiplqyRent 


11 


12 


14 


16 


17 


20 


21 


19 


23 


25 


24 


5 


17.2 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


SubtoUl 


51 


60 


69 


79 


99 


119 


129 


128 


148 


164 


172 


49 


105.6 


Exenpt 


125 




2^ 


278 


301 


m 


333 


352 


370 


389 


404 


73 


278.3 


Total 


176 


I9t> 


328 


357 


400 


440 


462 


480 


518 


5S3 


576 


122 


383.9 



ERIC 



T/a£ A.43 

MomiY M3RK mm cmsm w txm*^ 

FOR FISCAL YE»R 1990 IN OHIO. 



Month 



Monthly 



Coipcnent 


JUL 


MJG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JW 


FEB 


m 


APR 


my 


JUN 


Average 


(lending 
Assessnent 


19260 


19BS9 


23912 


^942 


31506 


3^7 


36481 


38411 




41087 


41735 


11562 


3t£4S 6 


Rending 
Assignment 


774 


940 


1118 


1206 


1212 


1299 


1394 


1614 


2007 


2314 


2680 


1025 


1465.3 


Not Job 


3020 


3002 


3187 




3341 


3355 


3511 


3687 


3780 


390B 


3872 


1417 


3281.6 


JobClii) 


716 


m 


%8 


1077 


1141 


1207 


1^ 


1514 


1578 


1745 


1811 


648 


1203.6 


SEP 


115 


119 


138 


135 


130 


149 


151 


154 


151 


154 


154 


51 


133.4 


Q€P 


2256 


2^ 


2575 


2809 


2913 


2961 


3116 


3310 


3418 


3721 


3845 


1441 


2885.9 


EST 


2641 


2623 


3361 


3787 


4067 


4151 


5011 


5434 


5791 


6240 


6195 


2184 


4290.4 


&iplC!)fIEnt 


1227 


1563 


2136 


2485 


2740 


2963 


3282 


3519 


3910 


4395 


4767 


1636 


2885.3 


Other 


140 


132 


142 


150 


182 


213 


204 


283 


328 


352 




132 


221.0 


&ibtoU1 


30149 


31229 


37527 


43890 


472X 


50195 


54473 


57926 


60^ 


63916 


654S3 


20096 


4^12.0 






Exenpt 


9B822 100731 135964 14^ 150365 157006 162884 171161 176942 181709 185W0 


41120 142117.7 



Total I 128971 131960 173491 187156 197K7 207203 217357 229087 237800 245625 250893 61216 189029.7 



ERIC 



